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“BuT 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSP#L, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


TuoveH thou shouldst live a thousand years, 
Whatever fate gives, : . 
Or what refuses, 
Let this support thee in thy fears, 
Let this console thee in thy tears, 
Man loses but the life he lives 
And only lives the life he loses. 
Longest and shortest are but one: 
The present is the same to all; 
The past is done with and forgot; 
The future is not yet begun ; 
Nothing from eitber can befall, 
For none can lose what he has not. 
All things from all Eternity 
Come round and round the whirling 
spheres ; 
It makes no difference if we see 
The same things for a hundred years, 
Or fora million. They are here: 
Who longest lives, who shortest dies, 
Loses the same sweet earth and skies, 
For they remain—we disappear. 


I will tel) thee what to do: 
Hold to.these things which are few; 
Bear in mind that every man 
Lives in the present day alone; 
Yesterday is forever flown, 
To-morrow no man sees, or can: 
Short is the time that each man lives, | 
And small the nook of each thereon ; 
The longest fame not long survives, 
But, like a torch, is handed on, 
By poor, tired runners, as they fly, 
Of whom the strongest soon will die, - 
And who themselves do never know, 
Much less who died so long ago. 


Tell me, what does it mean ? 
That thou hast reached the end— 
Hast gone on board—the voyage made, 
And come toshore. Descend ! 


If to another life— 
As wisest men declare— 

There is be sure no want of gods; 
They follow even there. 


‘If haply toa state , 
» “That knows no joy nor pain, 
Thon wilt no longer tug the oar 
Nor make the voyage again. 


What barmonious is with thee, 
0 Universe, is 80 with me. 
Nothing too early, or too late, 
That is ‘at thy appointed date. 
Bverything is fruit to me, 
' Which thy seasons, Nature, bring: 
All things from thee, and all in thee, 
_ To thee returneth everything. 
“Dear city of Cecropia,” 
The poet said its streets who trod: 
Wilt thon not say—be wise and say— 
“Dear city of the'living God” ? 





4 GOLDEN MOTTO FOR EVERY 
tt CHRISTIAN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tae old Bible truths are the freshest, 
erall. They have a perennial grandeur, 
like the Alps, at every new view of them; 
they have a perennial sweetness, like that 
honey which is set before you every morn- 
‘on your’ Swiss mountain rambles. 
Many of these truths are condensed into 
Portable mottoes that may be carried in 
every man’s memory. I find one of these 
Bolden watchwords in the twelfth chapter 
of Tenia: “ I eoitt trust.” 
‘No word is ‘interwoven more closely in 
é' Warp and woof of the Old Testament 
than this word ‘‘trust.”: It is: connected 








with the name of God no. less than eighty- 
six times, In the, New Testament the 
Greek verb which corresponds to it is 
“believe,” and the Greek noun which cor- 
responds to it. is ‘‘faith.” These vital 
words occur more than an hundred times. 
There is no duty commended so often in 
God’s Word as the duty of trusting; with 
none arelinked more exceeding great and 
precious promises. 

This act of faith lies at the very threshold 
of the Christian life. When the penitent 
inquirer cries out, What shall Ido to be 
saved ?. the one invariable answer is, Trust 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved, The. seeker’s first. duty is to re- 
nounce his own sins and to trust the efficacy 
of Christ’s blood to cleanse him, and to re- 
nounce his own strength, which is weak- 
ness, and to trust himself to the mighty 
arm of Jesus. I received a touching letter 
this week from one of.the most wretched 
acd apparently hopeless. inebriates that I 
have ever known. He had fairly wallowed 
in drunkenness. He writes to me: ‘‘ When 
I had become almost a wreck, .both physic- 
ally and mentally, and friends had pro- 
nounced my case hopeless, then it was that 
Jesus came to my rescue andI gave him 
my heart. That saved me.’ This man has 
been for six months living sober and clean- 
ly and happy. When drowning in his 
shocking sin and shame he had made his 
last clutch. on the outstretched arm of 
Jesus, and this trust brought him divine 
help.. He might well close his humble and 
grateful note by saying: “If you have any 
one in your congregation who is addicted 
to the use of intoxicants, please say to him 
for me that. nothing but the grace of God 
can save him.” This reformed man will 
be safe just as long, as his watchword is I 
will trust! .The scientific skeptic laughs at 
the bare idea of such a. divine interference 
with the physical phenomena of appetite 
and using strong drink; but will the skep- 
tic please to account for the stubborn fact 
of my friend’s conversion ? 

As, trust in the;sinner’s Saviour lies at 
the starting-point of. Christianity, so it is 
the key-note of the whole after Christian 
experience. The Christian life is a life of 
trust. As faith plays such, an important 
part in human affairs, from the babe who 
takes just what its mother gives it, on to 
the full-grown man who takes for his daily 
toil the Government’s paper promises as 
money, so faith is the central idea of 
our holy religion.. The. laboring man 
never saw ‘‘the Government”; but he 
knows that bebind it lie all the vast re- 
sources of the Great Republic. The be- 
liever never saw his God; but he knows 
tbat in him are the resources of infinite wis- 
dom and wealth and power and love. So 
he wisely says: I will trust! } 

THis motto holds good for every decision 
we have to make and for every duty we 
have to perform: “Commit thy way uuto 
the Lord; trust also in him,and he will 
bring it to pass.”. / This means what it says, 
give the Lord the direction of your steps, 
Paul, when be felt drawn to Rome as 4 
witness for Jesus, did not trouble himself 
whether be went there asa passenger or ag 
a prisoner in chains. This trust must be a 
continuous process—the daily habit of our 
lives. When tlie Lord’ is driving us,’ we 
must not be all the time grasping the reins, 
The tourist who goes up the Matterhorn 
must not. tell the guide the route or what 
implements it is safe to carry. If he is 





not willing to trust his guide, he had better 
stay.at the base of the mountain... Fer 
there will come many an emergency in 
which nothing but that guide’s steady brain 
and stout arm will lie between him and cer- 
tain destruction. My brother climbers, be- 
before us rises the rugged up-hill of self. 
denial and of duty. At the summit. are 
Heaven’s flashing glories. Can you grasp 
a stiff hold on the loving hand of your 
Guide and say, even on the dizziest places ; 
Iwill trust? 

Remember that for what you entrust to 
God you and I are not responsible. What 
we leave to him belongs to him. He is our 
trustee. It ishis “lookout” whether we fail 
or succeed. Paul was not responsible for 
the number of converts at Athens and 
Rome, nor whether there should be one 
solitary convert to the truth. He had but 
to preach faithfully and to Jive righteously 
and leave results with his Master. All that 
I am responsible for is the honest employ- 
ment of my faculties and my opportunities. 
God must look out for the rest. The Bible 
that lies on my pulpit bears the motto “I 
will trust.” 

When four rowers are in a boat, with 
,their backs toward the bow, their simple 
office is to pull the oars. The steersman’s 
office is to look ahead and work the helm, 
The moment that the rower turns steers- 
man and tries to look over his shoulder or 
outpull his fellow oarsmen the boat loses 
headway. So you and Tare placed with 
our backs to the future. In our hands are 
the oars of Christian endeavor. Let God 
steer the boat and let us attend to the oars. 
The sweetest thought to every true be. 
liever is this: my Master is at the helm. 
He knoweth the way that I take. My times 
are inhis band. It is notin me to direct 
my, steps. His grace is sufficient for me. I 
will trust. 

Here is a golden motto for the walls of 

our prayer-rooms. The first duty when 
we come to the mercy seat is to believe 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. We must 
not always expect immediate answers; nor 
always just such answers as we most desire, 
Lodge your prayer in the bosom of Jesus, 
and then go away composedly, saying to 
yourself: “I will trust.”” How many a poor, 
troubled Christian comes to the prayer- 
meeting with a perfect backload of cares 
and fears and desires and worries, and then 
carries them all away again. He has not 
learned to cast his cares on God. If he 
comes to Jesus, it is very much in the same 
temper that the disciples did when they 
shook up their sleeping Master in the storm 
and cried: ‘* Carest thou not, Lord, that we 
perish?” His answer tosuch panic-stricken 
followers is: ‘‘O ye of little faith; where- 
fore do ye doubt ?” 
_ There is another place to hang up this 
golden motto. _ It is on the walls of a sick- 
chamber. Friend, let me put it up at the 
foot of thy bed, in full view of thine eyes 
when thou wakest: ‘I will trast,” Look 
at it; no medicine can do thee s0 much 
good. Feed on it; there is strength in it 
and marrow to thy bones. If you are rest- 
less, put it under your pillow and go to 
sleep on it. Get some one to read to you 
the fourteenth chapter of John. It will 
help you to get well; and if you are not to 
recover, it will help you to get ready to 
leave your bed and go into the open door 
of your Father’s house in glory.” 


In the abode of poverty this is a welcome 





text to write up on the scanty walls. 1 
will shine there likealamp. When the 
barrel runs low and the cruse is getting 
empty, then is the time to trust. If God 
has given his dear Son to die for your soul, 
do not think it presumptuous to trust him 
for your daily bread. This text will breed 
patience and cheerfulness. Nail it to the 
wall. 

And so for every. emergency in life here 
is a watchword for every Christian. When 
temptation assails, trust. What time you 
are afraid, trust. . My daily life is 9 march 
into an unknown future and Icannot see 
an arm’s length ahead. 


“So I go onward, not knowing, 
I would not if 1 might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light, 
I would rather walk with him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight.” 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


A COLORADO WEEK. 
‘ 1H. 








BY H. H. 


Wrrs brakes clinched, wheels tied, and 
teeth set, we grazed, twisted, slid down the 
mountain; none too soon, for a storm was 
gathering in the west, which gave us a 
hard race down the valley and across the 
river meadows. But we came in ahead at 
sunset, and were warming our hands over 
a big fire in the Fair, Play Hotel when it 
burst in avalanches of cold rain. 

“This is snow on the mountains,” said 

the landlord. Sure enough. Next morn 
ing all the upper peaks were solid white— 
so white that it was hard tosee where snow 
left off and clouds began. As we looked 
back and up from the bed of the Platte at 
the majestic shining pyramids and cones, 
we doubted our memories of the day be- 
fore. As well tell us we had been caught 
up into the skies, 
_ We were a very glad party that morning. 
We were setting our faces toward an unan- 
ticipated pleasure; more than that, toward 
a pleasure we had longed for but had un- 
willingly abandoned all hope of. We were 
setting out for the Twin Lakes. We owed 
this to Jack. Jack was a reticent fellow, 
A hasty observer might have thought his 
face a sullen one; but there were fine 
lines around the corners of his eyes 
which meant good, and a smile now 
and then which showed a sensitive 
pature. He had led a wild life. He 
had béen a stage-driver in Mexico; 
had spent whole winters trapping on 
the shores of Itaska Lake; had fought 
Indians everywhere; and just now was 
lying by in jnglorious quiet in a Fair Play 
livery stable. Before he had been long 
with us on the mountain he knew what we 
liked, The first remark which betrayed 
his discriminating observation was called 
out by our enthusiastic ejaculations about 
the flowers. Without turning his head and 
speaking low, asif in a soliloquy, he said: 
‘*There’s great differences in folks about 
noticin’ things.” 

Have we the tutor of Sandford and Mer- 
ton fora driver? thought 1, and I smoth. 
ered a laugh as I said: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, Jack. 
But what reminded you of that?” 

“T'was a-thinkin’ of the two people I 
drove up here day before yesterday. I 
never heard ’em say one word from first to 
last about anythin’ they sce; an’ they want. 
ed to turn right round an’ come straight 
down ’s soon’s they got up. I don’t know 
















what such folks’s them takes the trouble to 
travel:round for. I s’pose it’s just for the 
name Qmig—to say they’ve done it.” 

The words give no idea of the drolle 
and contemptuousness of his manner. 
could hardly reply for laughing. 

“Oh! Jack, didn’t they even notice the 
flowers?” we said. 

“Don’t believe they’d have said there 
was a flower on the road,” replied Jack. . 
‘* All they see was the stones and. the steep 
places. The man, he swore at ’em.” 

‘* But there ain’t nothin’ that you'll see 
to-day,” he continued, ‘‘ which is’s hand- 
some, to my way 0’ thinkin’,’s the Twin 
Lakes. You're goin’ there, ain’t you?’’ 

‘* No, Jack,” we said. “We can’t take 
the time to go there.” 

Jack’s countenance fell. 

**Can’t you?” he said. ‘‘I’d like first- 
rate to have you see them lakes. They’re. 
the nicest things in this country.” 

Again and again in the course of the day 
he alluded to them. It evidently went 
sorely against him that we should not see 
those lakes, 

“*You like flowers so much,” he said, 
“You hain’t seen any flowers yet to what 
you'll see there, and there ain’t no kind of 
difficulty in gettin’ to the Twin Lakes. It’s 
a plain road from Fair Play.” 

“Yes, Jack,” we said; “but it is two 
days’ journey, and we can’t spend so much 
time.” 

Jack fairly sprang round on his seat, and, 
facing us, exclaimed : 

“Who's been a-tellin’ you it was two 
days’ journey? It’s only thirty-five miles 
straight across the range; You'll do it easy 
in one day.” 

And £0, all by reason of Jack’s having 
noticed the “differences in people about 
noticin’ things,” we set off on the fourth 
morning of our Holy Week for the Twin 
Lakes. 

‘* Jack,” said I, as we were climbing up 
out of the Platte River, ‘* what is the reason 
you like the Twin Lakes so much ?” 

An awkward, half-shamefaced look flick- 
ered over Jack’s features, as if Ihad asked 
him some question about his sweétheart. 

**T don’t know,” he said, hesitatingly. 
**T reckon it’s because it’s such a lonely- 
lookin’ kind o’ place. I hain’t been there 
but once.” 

There was a strange mixture of the 
hermit and the adventurer in our Jack. We 
liked journeying in his company. 

We were out once more in the great, 
grand South Park. It was glorious under 
the midrning light. Its broad stretches 
shone silver-gray, and its myriad-moun- 
tained wall was blue in thesouth and in the 
east and in the west snow-topped. We 
drove a few miles southward, then turned 
sharply to the west, and followed a grassy 
road into one of the many lovely valleys 
which we had seen two days before, mak- 
ing up like inlets between the foot-hills of 
the western wall of the Park. This wall 
we were to cross. Its multiplying and tow- 
ering crests looked impassable ; but we had 
learned the marvel of the secret winding, 
of mountain passes, and a messenger had 
already met us—a messenger white with 
haste, so fast had he come down and out. 

By the same road we would go up and in, 
and so across, Almost immediately the 
valley narrowed. The creek, the messen- 
ger, became a foaming brook and the road 
clung to its bank. It was thick set with 
willows, bush-maples, and alders. Their 
branches brushed into our faces, they grew 
so close; flowers burst into our sight like 
magic on all sides—fireweed, harebells, 
painter’s-brusb, larkspur, asters of all colors 
end superbly full and large. It wasa fairy 
garden. The grass was green—real, per- 
fect green grass, the first, the only true 
green grass I have ever seen in Colorado, 
Except for the towering and stony walls 
above our beads and for the flery scarlet 
of the painter’s-brush and the tall spikes of 
larkspur, I could have fancied myselfin a 
wild thicketed. cave in Vermont. The 
green grass ran up in lovely spaces under 
the pines and firs; the air was almost oyer. 
laden with fragrance; white butterflies 
peerins end circled above us and then 

ew on ahead; the road was set, literally 
set thick with borders of lavender, gray, 
rple, white, and yellow asters, Even 
Ue Yon sBidale of tae Tad thar sre Age 
only asters, but karebells; under the horses’ 
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fest, safe, untouched, in the narrow central 
sirip of grass, lifted high between the two 
trodden furrows, 


fi The rocky walls narrowed and still nar- 


rowed; we were at bottom of a chasm. 


»| Then -impeteeptibly-onr roaiyy 


its borders:widen, and we would “find Bo 


| selves on a narrow divide, with deép ravines. 


-on either hand. I am at utter Joss to de~ 
scribe how these Rocky Mountain ridges’ 
underlie, overlie; cross, and. swallow up 
each other. They remind me of nothing 
but masses of colossal crystals, so sharp 
their edges, so straight their sides,so end- 
less their intersections. They are gigaptic 
wedges driven into the mountains and 
each other, and piled up again in tiers, 
making mountains upon mountains. The 
ravines between them seem to have been 
cloven by them, as.an ax cleaves wood and 
remains fast in the rift it has made. 

Over and on and up and down these 
wedged ridges, through unvarying pine 
and fir forests and through ever-varying 
flower-beds, we slowly climbed the range. 
At last the pines and firs stopped. We 
were eleven thousand feet high. The bate 
ridge on which we were tapered to a point 
before us and disappeared in the side of & 
stony peak. A small dark lake layin the 
hollow just below their intersection. A 
sharp wind blew from the left; we were at 
the top. We looked over into ‘another 
ravine, A dark wooded mountain shut 
across it like a gate; between us and it 
were a bit of meadow and a little stream. 

After these the ravine narrowed again 
and the road grew steep and rocky— 
very steep and very rocky. Through a 
very carnival of bowlders, fallen pines, 
driftwood, and foaming water we descended. 
Soon, through a grand rock gateway, we 
saw the valley of the Arkansas, olive-gray, 
with meandering lines of solid green mark- 
ing the river course, and with strange and 
exquisitely beautiful terraces in it, rising 
abruptly andin detached curves—the record 
of changing water-lines in the ancient days. 
As we reached the edge of the valley wesaw 
a faint track leading off to the left. 

‘‘Ah!” said Jack, ‘‘Here’a the short 
cut.” And he turned into it. 

‘* What short cut?” said I, being by na- 
ture and by experience distrustful of short 
cuts to anything. 

“ There’s a short cut through here down 
to the river, that saves four miles. So Mc- 
Laughlin said. He’s been through here. It 
don’t look much worn, though; that’s a 
fact,” said Jack, as we drove into the mea- 
dow grass. 

Zigzagging around that meadow, now in 
now out of sight, over boggy places and 
round hillocks, led that ‘‘short cut.” We 
were in no danger of losing our way, for 
there lay the Arkansas meadows in full 
sight; but the road seemed to be making 
no special headway toward them, The 
question was about the ford. Should we 
bit it? Presently we came out into a tray- 
eled road and in full sight of the Arkansas 
River; that is, of several tortuous lines of 
alders and willows in a bright green mea- 
dow. Not a gleam of water to be seen. 
Neither did our short cut in any wise cross 
this traveled road, which ran parallel with 
the river. There was no suggestion of a 
track leading down to the river at this point, 
Slowly we.drove up and down that road, 
peering into the grass on its river side for 
sign or trail of a road leading to 
a ford, There was none. At last, 
Jack, giving the horses a revengeful 
stroke, as if they had suggested the 
short cut, poor things! drove rapidly 
up the road, saying: ‘‘ Well, I reckon we'll 
save time to drive up to the fordI know, 
four miles up the road.” 

“So much for short cuts, Jack. They 
pever turn out well,” said I, as we passed 
the point where the road we had forsaken 
joined the one we were on. It would have 
brought us to the ford an hour sooner. 

After the ford, six miles down-stream 
again, through the luscious meadow grass, 
in which cows grazed ankle deep. The 
mountains we had crossed stood bare and 
red in the east, the mountains we were 
still to enter stood soft and blue in the 
west—two high ranges, and the Arkansas 
River and its meadows between; and yet 
we werein that very world of near peaks 
and ravines and ridges upon which we 





bad lookéd down from ‘Mount’ Lincoln the 
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day before. We had thought it all moun- 
‘tains. Yet here in one of those chasms, 
‘which had Jooked to us Reo eee 
than cleftfthere was rooni fF Fiver, 
river m@ddows, homesteads, ima Berds. ... 

Theson was soelow thet he cast huge 
profiles of®shad@w off all ‘the northern 
slopes of the western mountains, as we 
turned toward them. Qnce@thore to the 
right, onee moré intO a gfagsy valley 
making ap between the foot-hills; soft, 
round, covered only with low grass and a 
pale bluish shrub, they fairly shimmered in 
their ghostly gray as the twilight settled on 
them. One, two, three, four, five we 
climbed, and seemed to get no near- 
er the mountains. ‘Td forgotten there 
were so many of these bill,” said 
Jack, ‘* Yon’ll see the lakes after the next 
one, sure.” But we did not; nor after the 
| next, nor the next. At last the sight came 
—beautiful enough to have been waited for. 
Before us a line of high, sharp peaks, dark 
blue nearly to the top, their summits just 
touched by the red sunset light. They 
seemed to curve westward and to curve 
eastward till they met the terraced line of 
hills on which we stood. At their feet and 
at. ours lay the two lakes—dark, motion- 
less, shining, stretching close to the moun- 
tain bases on all sides, and linked to each 
other by a narrow neck of green land, 
across which a line of green bushes 
stretched, looking like a second band set to 
strengthen or to adorn the first. After- 
ward we saw that it was a closer link than 
we dreamed ; for beneath the line of green 
bushes runs a little creek, mingling the 
waters of the upper and the lower lake per- 
petually. 

Jack turned and looked at us in silence. 

‘*Yes, you were right, Jack,” we said. 
“It is more beautiful than anything we 
saw yesterday and it is a very lonely-look- 
ing kind of place.” 

Not so lonely as we could have wished, 
however, when we drove down the steep 
hills to the Log Cabin Hotel, where we 
must sleep. People walking about, white. 
covered camp-wagons, high-topped buggys 
all told us that we were too late on the list 
of arrivals, 

‘Indeed I can’t—not to make you 
anyways co.ifortable,” was the land- 
lady’s honest answer when we ap- 
peared at her door, saying: “Here we 
four are, and must stay. Can you take care 
of us?’ It wasn’t so bad as it might have 
been, that wind-swept, fluttering room in 
which we went to bed that night, bounded 
to west by a chinky log wall, to north by 
an open window, to east and south by a 
scant calico curtain, which parted but did 
not sever us from the dining-room. Colo- 
rado travelers have often fared worse, no 
doubt; but, taking all things into account, 
we thought it an odd coincidence that over 
at the head of one very unrestful bed there 
should have been pasted a leaf of The Over- 
land Monthly, containing the first stanzas 
of an ‘‘ Ode to Pain.” Never shall I cease 
to regret that we were so stupefied by lack 
of sleep and by the repeated alarms at the 
fluttering calico curtain that we omitted to 
copy that ‘‘Ode'to Pain.” The pattern of 
the calico of the calico curtain I recollect 
perfectly—it'is stamped on my brain for- 
ever; but not a line of the Ode can [I recall. 


= 





CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE. 
(Nor DELIVERED AT BELFAST.) 





BY THE REV. E. P. POWELL. 





© “oonscrovs automaton!’ thou with the 
twisted horn! ‘ 

Hast been lying all night in my field of corn ? 

Not lying; but conseious of the precious ears, 

And not, apparently, having sensible fears. 


O “‘sensigenous machine,”’ tearing abont, 
Wast thon not conscious of the reckless rout 
Thou wast making, and the outrageous waste, 
Gratifying thy cornivorous taste? 


Thon art not a ‘‘conscions gutomaton’’ at all, 

I think, chewing thy stolen cuds in the stall: 

An “automaton mechanical!” besides, 

I’ve a notion, Beast of Beelzebub! to kick thy 
sides. 








Alas! Huxley! thou art right; automaton or 


ox, : 

It is promptly “responsive” to outside 
knocks, 

And I, vestigia rerum, limping as I flee, 

Shall another conscious automaton be, 
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- THE IDEAL EDUCATION. 
BY IRVING J. MANATT, PH. D. 


THE autobiography of. Jobn Stuattyj) 
bas no more fascinating chaper than that 
in which is told the story of the authors 
tom; an education which (in his own 
modest phrase) was “ynusual and remarka- 
ble, and which, whatever else it may haye 
done, hag proved how much more than ig 
commonly supposed may be taught, and 
well-taught, in those early years which, in 
the common modes of what is called in. 
struction, are little better than wasted,” 
That story is well worth rehearsal hera 
that we may afterward inquire to what ex. 
tent, if at all, it is capable of being made 
precedent and example. 

“T have no remembrance of the time,” 
writes Mill, “ when I began to learn Greek 
I have been told that it was when I wal 
three years old. My earliest recollectiog 
on the subject is that of committing t¢ 
memory what my father termed vocables, 
being lists of common Greek words with 
their signification in English, which he 
wrote out forme on cards. Of grammar, 
until some years later, I learned no more 
than the inflection of the nouns and verbs; 
but after a course of vocables proceeded a; 
once to translation, and I faintly remember 
going through ‘‘Asop’s Fables,” the first 
Greek book whichI read. The Anabasis, 
which I remember better, was the second, 
I learned no Latin until my eighth year. 
At that time I had read under my father’s 
tuition a number of Greek prose authors, 
among whom I remember the whole of 
Herodotus and of Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
and Memorials of Socrates, some of the 
lives of the philosophers by Diogenes 
Laertius, part of Lucian, and Isocrates ad 
Demonicum and ad Nicoclem. I also read 
in 1813 (his seventh year) the first six dia 
logues of Plato,from the Eutbyphron to 
the Thestetus inclusive.” 

Much of this was, of course, beyond the 
child’s comprehension. The father, in all 
his teaching, demanded not only the ut 
most the child could do, but more. Yet in 
this labor of love he was not less patient 
than, exacting. Though engaged at the 
time on his great “History of India,” James 
Mill served as a living Greek dictionary to 
the precocious student. Greek-English 
lexicons were not then invented, and the 
lad had not yet learned Latin, so that every 
word not included in the card-lists of voca- 
bles had to be referred to the busy father 
for definition. . 

During this period he also learned arith. 
metic—a disagreeable task. History was 
his recreation—Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, 
Watson, Hooke, Rollin, Plutarcb, and 
writers on special periods of English his- 
tory. And not these only, but such books 
as Millar’s “ Historical View of the En- 
glish Government” (imagine young Amer: 
ica reading Hallam at seven!), a life of 
John Knox, and a history of the Quakers 
These were not only read, but in their 
morning walks from Newington Green, 
‘‘generally in the green lanes toward 
Hornsey,” the lad gave his father a daily 
account of the previous day’s reading. 

No wonder the critics say that Mill had 
no childhood. At eight he had read more 
Greek than nine out of ten American col 
lege graduates and more history than the 
tentb. Yet (one touch of Nature to vindi- 
cate the child) in his learned little life he 
had feasted on travels and voyages, roam- 
ing round and round the world with Beaver, 
and Collins, and Anson, and Drake, and 
Cook; and, though he probably knew 
neither ‘‘Mother Goose” nor ‘Cock 
Robin,” “‘ Robinson Crusoe” and the “Ar, 
abian Nights” and ‘Don Quixote” and 
Miss Edgeworth shed their supernal splen- 
dors on his young imagination. 

In his eighth year he began Latin, and 
at the same time his career as tutor to bis 
younger brothers aad sisters. This wa 
not to his taste, particularly as he “ was 
held responsible for the lessons of bis 
pupils in almost as full a sense as for bis 
own”; though he acknowledges the com- 
pensating advantage of more thorough 
learning on his own part. In this manner 
he carried his pupils(who, mark, must bave 
been children ranging in age from six dow) 
through the Latin grammar and 8 large part 
of Nepos and Cesar, adding to this learn: 





ing and teaching much longer lessons of 
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nis own. The same year he begun the 
Greek poets with the Iliad, and soon after 
Fuclid and algebra. From his eighth to 
pis twelfth year he read, in Latin, Virgil’s 
Bacdlics and half the Aneid; all Horace 
except the Epodes; the fables of Phedrus; 
ten books of Livy (say a large volume of 500 
); all Sallust; great part of Ovid; 
gome plays of Terence; two or three books 
of Lucretius; several orations of Cicero, 
with some of his writings on oratory and 
his Ietters to Atticus. In Greek he read 
the Ilind and Odyssey through; some plays 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes; 
gl Thucydides; the Hellenics of Xeno- 
phon; great part of Demosthenes, Aischi- 
nes, and Lysais; Theocritus; Anacreon; 
part of the Anthology; a little of Diony- 
sius; several books of Polybius; and Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. ‘The last,” says Mill, “as 
the first expressly scientific treatise on any 
moral or psychological subject which I had 
read avd containing many of the best 
observations of the ancients on human 
nature and life, my father made me study 
with peculiar care and throw the matter of 
jtintosynoptic tables. During these years he 
he“learned elementary geometry and alge- 
bra thoropghly ; the differential calculus and 
other portions of the higher mathematics far 
from thoroughly—the reason being that the 
paternal tutor had not kept up his calculus 
and the pupil was Icft to his own resources. 


At this time the lad’s private reading was 
mainly ancient history; but be was not only 
a reader, Having been warned by his 
father against the Tory prejudices of Mit- 
ford, he read that historian with his sympa- 
thies always on the other side, and was 
ready to argue tae point with him, though 
be remuined his favorite author. He soon 
began to. write history himself, and, after 
trying, his hand on Rome and Holland, he 
set to work in his eleventh yearon what he 
considered “something serious.” “This 
was no les3 than a history of the Roman 
Government, compiled from Livy and 
Dionysius; of which I wrote as much as 
would nave made an octayo volume, ex- 

tending to the epoch of the Licinian Laws. 
It was, in fact, an account of the strugeles 
‘petiyeen the patricians and plebeians, which 
now engrossed all the interest in my mind 
which I had previously felt in the mere 
wars and conquests of the Romans. "T dis- 
cussed all the constitutional points as they 
arose, Though quite ignorant of Niebuhr’s 
researches, I, by such lights as my father 
bad given m2, vindicated the Agrarian laws 
on the evidence of Livy and upheld to the 
best of my ability the Roman Democratic 
party.” 
. Though young Mill was spared the En- 
glish school drill in writing Greek and Latin 
verse, he was Grilled unsparingly in En- 
glisk metrical composition; and he even 
achieved one book of a continuation of the 
lliad in the style of Pope. But the work 
was distasteful and he never became a good 
lover of poetry. To devour books of ex- 
perimental science was at this period his 
chief pleasure. 
“At about twelve he passed to a higher 
stage of education, ‘‘in which the main 
object was no longer the aids and appli- 
ances of thought, but the thoughts them- 
stlyes.” Logic was the subject and the Or- 
gation was his introduction to it. At the 
“same time, by his father’s command, he 
Tead, in whole or in part, several Latin 
treatises on the scholastic logic, giving in 
their daily walks a minute account of his 
Teading and submitting to a searching quiz, 
Jainés Mill was educating bis son to reason 
and his logical training was no schoolboy 
Inatter, so that the lad of twelve soon be- 
catie.as keen on the scent of a fallacy as if 
that had been the chief business of his life 
"During this time (from twelve to four- 
teen) he coutinued to read extensively in 
Greek and Latin literature, ‘not for the 
language merely, but also for the thoughts.” 
Webt over againcand again and dis 
ctséed with his father the Greek orators, 
Particularly Demosthenes. He read the 
Whole of Tacitus; Juyenal, and Quintilian, 
Re read on in Plato; and from the Socratic 
Method of the Gorgias, the Protagoras, 
and Yhe Repullic he obtained a discipline 
li'eléur thinking not second to that derived 
n thelogicians of the schools. He had 
flow made the Greek idiom so *much his 
Own that/‘he read Plato and Demosthenes. 
The imperfect stage of translation, so rarely 


passed even by old Grecians, was left be- 
hind by this boy in the beginning of his 
teens. In his thirteenth year he went 
through ‘‘a complete course of political 
economy,” of which it is enough tosay that 
it seems to have been far more thorough 
and sensible in method than any college 
work of the same kind in our day. 

Here at fourteen his pupilage ended. 
His subsequent education was his own 
work, acd as such an account of it does not 
fall within the scope of this article. Of the 
child’s training, from the memorizing of 
Greek vocables at three to the analysis of 
Ricardo and Adam Smith at fourteen, I 
have purposely given the story in some de- 
tail, and, so far as it could be done without 
too great cost of space, in his own words. 

Now I do not hesitate to assign Mill's 
infantile erudition to the same exceptional 
category with that of De Quincey, who at 
thirteen wrote Greek with ease and at fif- 
teen had so great command of that language 
as to compose lyric verses and converse in 
it fluently and without embarrassment; or 
that of the late Professor Hadley, whose 
juvenile’ scholarship was scarcely les; 
remarkable. But this was not Mill’s own 
opinion. Te declares that, instead of being 
‘‘by nature extremely quick of appre- 
hension or possessing a very accurate and 
retentive memory or a remarkably active 
and energetic character, he was in all these 
natural gifts rather below than above par; 
and that what he could do could assuredly 
be done by any boy or girl of average 
capacity and healthy physical constitution.” 
While no one is likely to accept either o 

these judgments, there can be no doubt, I 
think, that the average boy falls as far be- 
low the easily possible and unquestionably 
desirable in education as Mill rose above it: 
The minimum age for admission to college 
in this country Is fifteen; the actual average 
age is, ata rough guess, eighteen --rathermore 
than less. The amount of erudition pre. 
supposed in the candidate for freshmanhood 
is wofully small, as one may assure himself 
by a moment’s glance at the catalogues of 
our leading colleges. Even at Yale, where 
pure scholarship has attained its highest 
cisatlantic status, it is less than what Mill 
had acquired at ten; and the maximum re- 
quirement at Harvard is not much greater. 
It is not to be supposed that Mill’s early 
attainments in the ancient languages were 
of the same critical stamp which the Amer- 
ican freshman’s ought to be; neither, I am 
sorry to say, are the freshman’s own. In 
our respectable preparatory schools really 
scientific instruction in Latin and Greek, 
particularly in the latter, is beginning to be 
given; and the pupil who, under a com- 
petent teacher, masters Professor Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar has no doubt gone through 
a better mental gymnastic and gained a 
better theoretic knowledge of the language 
than young Mill had at the same stage of 
his progress, This only proves, if it prove 
anything, that, other things being equal, 
our boys have the advantage of the boys 
who came into the world before Liddell 
and Scott had given to the Greek language a 
marvelously perfect lexicon, and Hadley a 
thoroughly scientific grammar, and the 
German philologists had flooded it with 
new light from all its sisterhood of speech. 
If Mill’s education set him twenty-five 
yearsabead of his contemporaries, the im- 
provements in science, notably in linguistic 
science, give the youth of to-day an incal- 
culable advantage ; for scientific knowledge 
can surely be accumulated more rapidly 
and more largely than empirical. The 
argument then that Mill, after all, did not 
make scholarship out of his classical study 
is not to the point. His achievements a 
little later in logic and political economy 
show that if science had found its way into 
linguistic study it would not have been 
beyond his powers, And what he could 
do and did ata disadvantage which would 
seem to us insuperable our boys and girls, 
if they please, ought to approximate, at 
least., They ought not to come up tothe 
colleges, after from three to five years of 
classical study, with two handred pages or 
so of Latin and less Greek badly learned, 
to ‘‘skin” or squeeze through a poor ex- 
amination, and then plod or “pony” 
tbrough two years more of the same un- 
fruitful work. No; there isa better way. 
Let our tenth or hundredth boy (as the case 





may be) who is destined to the priceless 
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boon of a liberal education be set to work 
at ten. That is early enough; and late 
enough to have secured, with proper effort, 
a fair knowledge of his own language and 
(why not?) of the German, and a good 
stock of health besides. From ten to eigh- 
teen (and no one ought to be admitted toa 
college where scientific study and thinking 
are to be done before the latter age) I have 
not the shadow: of a doubt that a boy of 
average intellect and sound physical consti- 
tution cannot only learn the Greek and 
Latin grammars and worry through a 
given number of Greek and Latin books, 
but acquire an easy mastery of the lan- 
guages themselves, so as to read Xeno- 
phon’s and Plato’s prose as readily, at least, 
as Milton’s, and the Iliad and Odyssey with 
not greater study than ought to be be- 
stowed on Paradise Lost. Then he can 
enter college, not to drone or drudge, but 
to engage heart and soul in gloriously 
fruitful work. Let these eight years have 
been well spent, and I am pretty sure that 
Tacitus will open to him as pleasantly as 
Emerson, and he will find the Greek trag- 
edies easier reading than Carlyle and not 
less fascinating than Shakespeare. My 
mouth waters when I picture to myself 
the sophomore of the future finishing 
Prometheus at a sitting and ‘holding his 
sides as he goes rollitking through the 
Aristophanic comedy. . 

The scientific reaction is beginning to 
alarm the Grecians, and well it may. Our 
boys have a keen scent, and none quicker 
than they detect the difference between a 
living and a dead organism. The sciences 
of Nature are alive and fruitful. They 
pay. The boys think that Latin and Greek 
are.a bankrupt firm and withhold their 
deposits. But they want logic and rhetoric 
and history and esthetics and literature. 
Show them that all these are as truly im- 
bedded in the ever-living languages of Greece 
and Rome as is the gold in the quartz, and 
they will invest. Once give them the pos- 
sible mastery of these tongues, let them be 
permeated through every fiber of their in, 
tellectual being with this fine Attic salt 
which has flavored the choicest spirits and 
determined the high-water mark of culture 
ever since modern civilization arose, and 
the reaction will be heard of no more. But 
as long as our colleges send forth their an- 
nual swarms of young men, to whom these 
languages are dead indeed and who have 
brought from their cold funereal embrace 
remembrances as pleasant as those of 
Dante’s Hell, the everlasting cuz bono will 
haunt the schoolmaster’s door, and answer 
there will be none. 

If Ihave lingered long on this phase of 

the subject, it is because no other branch 
of education stands in so direful need of 
reformation. But some one suggests that 
there are other things worth knowing as wel) 
as Latin and Greek. Assuredly. A one- 
sided education is only better than none, 
While our boys have been doing good work 
in the languages they have learned history 
besides. This isthe age of memory—the 
very harvest of Mnemosyne, the mother of 
the Muses. The boy of ten can learn more 
history, regarded as a record of events and 
dates, in five years than his father can in 
fifteen. It is not study; itis simply read. 
ing. The more of it the better. After-life 
will be too busy for it. The great empires 
of the East, Greece, Rome, medieval and 
modern Europe, our own country—let them 
be familiarly known, not in their individua) 
isolation, but as component of the round 
world. One good broad view of the world’s 
history will do more to liberalize the mind 
than a lifetime of travel. If our ‘‘ leading 
statesmen” had been rigidly drilled in the 
history of the past, we should have fewer 
crudities in the legislation of the present. 

It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the 
proper subjects of education in youth. 
Everything now taught could be retained 
increased in quantity and improved in 
quality. Much might be added. In short, 
whatever is mere matter of memory, what- 
ever does not require the harder - processes 
of thought may advantageously be attended 
to in the pre-collegiate period. The collegg 
would then become the school of science in 
the high, true sense of that term. Lan- 
guage would be taught there, but language 
as a science; and who can duly estimate the 
advantage of the intimate acquaintance we 


bave supposed with the languages which 





are to be made the subject of purely scien- 
tific study? The literatures of Greece and 
Rome, as well as of Germany, would still be 
studied—not in the antiquated ‘“gerund- 
grinding” way, but as literatures of peerless 
worth. Thesciences of Nature could be 
cultivated to an extent yet unattained; while 
to the study of the science of man—moral, 
mental, social—the student would bring a 
culture and capacity in some measure 
worthy of its transcendent importance, 





OCTOBER. 


BY PAUL H, HAYNB. 





THou marvelous queen! brave empress of the 
world! 
Welcome once more! Thy bright, fair- 
wingéd feet 
Pass down the woodlands and the meadows 
sweet, 
While earth and Heaven, in blissful radiance 
furled, 
Smile, tranced with beauty. Thy last rose, im- 
pearled 
By morning dew, but rarer, lovelier seems 
Touched by this matchless atmosphere of 
dreams; 
And ah! how grand thy sunsets, overcurled 
By clouds on clouds, their wild abysses rife 
With storms of varying color, torn or blest, 
As up the deep, unfathomed firmament 
Roll the great winds, till like an angel’s rest 
The calm of twilight soothes that gorgeous 
strife, 
And Peace, pure-eyed, o’errules the passionless 
west. 





A LETTER TO A SPIRITIST. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


My Dear :—You tell me that, after 
having been long a pure Materialist and adis- 
believer in the possibility of a future life, 
you have lately seen occasion to change 
your opinions, thus: Curiosity led you to 
visit a reputed medium, of whose powers 
you had heard much, Having no faith in 
spiritualistic manifestations, you took all 
precautions against imposture; and you re- 
turned convinced that, if you had not held 
communications with the souls of the de 
parted, you had, at least, seen, felt, and 
heard such presences or phenomena as none 
of the known laws of the universe could 
account for. 

I need not rehearse the details of your re- 
markable and, on ordinary grounds of 
reasoning, inexplicable experiences. The 
séances, you say, were held mainly in broad 
daylight and in a common parlor. The 
medium was a stranger to your name, con- 
dition, and history, and had no means, 
unless through some occult mode of com 
munication with your intelligence, of know- 
ing the facts presently revealed through 
him, or such as were necessary (on any ter- 
restrial interpretation of the matter) to be 
known prior to any such revelation. Yet 
the voices of friends long dead were heard, 
speaking to youin tones familiar and un 
mistakable; and without visible agency, in 
your sight and hearing, messages were 
written on aslate in their proper hand- 
writing and with peculiarities of manner 
and matter which distinguished the individ- 
uals when living. 

You ask me what I think of all this— 
having been yourself at the start watchful, 
captious, incredulous, but not now seeing 
your way to resist or gainsay such accumu- 
lated testimonies. 

I will not give you a cheap or superficial 
answer. To raise here the common cry of 
delusion, imposture, superstition would be 
childish. You are as well adapted as any 
man I know to investigate and describe 
such phenomena. Your habits of scientific 
observation and analysis, your well-known 
distrust of all which is not referable to 
known laws, your careful accuracy of 
thought and speech insure an impartial 
account. Your report of such strange mat- 
ters bas as much value for me as would my 
own experience of them. 

Nor do I see any need of relegating 
these phenomena to the domain of demoa- 
ology and the black art. If spirits have 
spoken with you, they may as probably be 
good as bad ones, as easily true as false. 

I am not especially startled or overcome 
by what you tell me, having heard of such 
matters before now and thought somewhat 
upon them. I always held that there were 
moré thingsin heaven and earth than my 
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modern §Spiritism may be true, for what 1 
know. I have no interest or desire to 
establish the contrary. Whatthen? Must 
we proceed to construct a new scheme of 
the universe? There are plenty of pbe- 
nomena I cannot explain, yet do not see 
my way to build a system on. IfI were to 
have an experience like yours, I should 
probably see therein no need of revising 
my ethics ormy theology. My creed can 
admit these facts without being troubled 
by them. I believe in God, in Christ, and 
in the communion of saints, and so the 
ground is pretty well covered already. 

You are convinced, at last, and I rejoice 
at it, that there is a life beyond the grave, 
and that your departed ones are ‘not lost, 
but gone before”; that they still exist and 
care for you. The rest of us knew this long 
ago, or, at least, believed it, as thorough- 
ly as you do now, and on evidence quite 
as satisfactory to us as yours isto you. I 
have entire confidence in your competency 
as an observer and fidelity asa reporter of 
facts; but not more (if you will permit me 
to say so) than in the intelligence and 
veracity of the people who saw the rean- 
imated Nazarene, ‘‘to whom he showed 
himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs.” That was a strange 
tale, and as such was and is disbelieved by 
many. But how many would believe 
yours if you published it,as you do not 
intend to do? How many would listen to 
it with calm and careful thought? The 
same levity, indifference, prejudice, or 
dogmatism which rejected the old story, 
would reject the new one a thousand-fold. 
For the fair consideration of either the 
same candor and mental openness are re- 
quired. 

By what rule of logic, then, do you trust 
your own senses and refuse to trust those of 
other people, they being well accredited 
witnesses? Does it make any difference 
that the original and main evidence for im- 
mortality was given long ago and far away? 
‘*Can time undo what once was true?” Is 
history wholly a liar? St. Peter and the 
rest had eyes and ears as sound as yours. 
héarts that inight lead them astray ; brains 
to keep them straight. It was as much 
their interest as it is yours to have right 
opinions and a living faith and not to be 
deceived in’ matters of ‘chief concern. 
Many or most of them were unlearned 
men, indeed; but not all. Some few, per- 
haps, of the original witnesses and multi- 
tudes of those who have since ‘ believed 
through their word” were people of cul- 
ture, able to weigh evidence. If I am to 
trust anybody or anything, why may I not 
rely on their intelligence and honesty no less 
than on those of a friend whois atill in the 
flesh and has likewise seen a strange thing? 

You see the philosophy of negations is 
iMogical unless it steps frankly on to nihil- 
ism. Our popular Materialism is a very 
arrogaht affair. My science cannot explain 
a phenomenon; therefore, it is delusion or 
imposture. Perhaps my science is simply 
at fault, being an incomplete thing as yet. 
What do we know about the mysteries of 
the universe? Who has a right to say, 
This cannot be? One may say: So far as 
my observation and reflection go, this seems 
not to be in the scheme of law. But go 
another step or two, and new facts may 
give reason to change that opinion. Mean- 
while, beyond the last milestone is an un- 
explored country, aod behind the proto- 
plasms is what we may still be permitted to 
call God. 

“To matter or to force 
The All is not confined, 
Beside the law of things 
Is set the law of mind,” 
and the same Lawgiver is over both and 
understands it all better than we do. 

There is this difference ‘between the evi- 
dence which has recently convinced you of 
a future life and that which long ago satis- 
fied most of your friends. You have hada 
revelation, we will say, but special and 
personal,to you alone; the other was given 
for all humanity.. Which has the advan- 
tage, a ‘‘ prophecy of private interpretation” 
or one which is open to and effectual for 
the guidance of millions? | I do not ques- 
tion the benefit to yourself; but on the spir- 
itistic system. such manifestations must be 
repeated for each individual and accommo. 
dated separately to his peculiar needs, It 
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is able to account for. The main claims of | seems more worthy of the Paternal Majesty, | them, and in this respect like the power 


more analogous to what we.know or guess 
of his general dealings, and more fitted to 
the wants of man that he should have 
brought life aud immortality to light fully, 
once for all and in a way that comes home 
to all of us—such a way as Christendom 
has found in her risen Lord,. We need not 
deny that lesser and local revelations may 
possibly be given—new chapters may be 
added to the history of the ways whereby 
God seeks and finds his own; but they. can- 
not supersede nor compete with the Book 
that we have from long ago. The one 
method tends to isolation, the other to 
unity. Theone bas its fruit in séances and 
coteries, the other in a universal and ynend- 
ing Church. Many voices of Heaven may 
reach the ear of earth, but they all are of 
the Word who speaketh ever. Our dead 
are safe with him who died; they live in 
him who lives eternally. The ministering 
spirits who visit us, whether or no we are 
conscious of their nearness, may be not 
angels only, but the spirits of just men 
made perfect. We may believe that, if we 
like, because we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, who with the 
Father and the Son together is worshiped 
and glorified world without end. 
(5 Re 


GRASSGROWN. 


BY JULIA C. RB. DORR. 





Grass grows at last above all graves, you say ? 

Why, therein lies the sharpest sting of all! 

To think that stars will rise and dews will fall, 

Hills flush with purple splendor, soft winds 
play 

Where roses bloom and violets of May, 

Robin to robia in the treetops call, 

And all sweet sights and sounds the senses 
thrall, 

Just as they did before that dreadful day |! 

Does that bring comfort? Are we glad to 
know 

That our eyes sometime must forget to weep, 

Even as June forgets December's snow ? 

Over the graves where our beloved sleep, 

We charge thee, Time, let not the green grass 
grow 

Nor your relentless mosses coldly creep ! 

EE 


RESERVED POWER OVER PRI- 
VATE CORPORATIONS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue constitution of New York State, in 
the first section of the eighth article, pro- 
vides for the creation of private corpora- 
tions ‘‘under general laws,” and interdicts 
their creation by ‘‘special act,” with the 
exception of those cases ‘‘ where in the 
judgment of the legislature the objects of 
the corporation cannot be attained under 
general laws.” The section further de- 
clares that “all general laws and special 
acts passed pursuant to this section may be 
altered from time to time or repealed.” 
Similar provisions, especially in reference 
to the altering or repealing power, exist in 
the constitutions of Alabama, California, 
Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Iowa, Maryland, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West- 
ern Virginia, and Wisconsin. There may 
be others that have taken the same ground; 
yet this list embraces nearly one-half of the 
states of the Union. In some states the 
period for which a corporate charter may 
be granted is limited to a definite number 
of years. In Michigan it cannot extend for 
a “longer time than thirty years” and in 
Delaware “for a longer period than twenty 
years without the re-enactment of the legis- 
lature.’ Pennsylvania accompanies the 
altering or repealing power with the pro- 
vision ‘‘ that injustice shall not be done to 
tbe corporators.” 

This reserved power over private corpor- 
ations, placed in the constitutions of fifteen 
states, implies a legal theory in respect to 
the nature and rights of such corporations, 
They are not natural persons, but mere 
organizations for certain purposes, and, 
hence, they have no existence andno rights, 
except such as are conferred upon them by 
law. They live and move and have their 
being wholly as the creatures of law, and 
whatever they are that they are mude by 
law. The reserved power is a power to 
unmake or modify their powers at its 





pleasure, It is a sovereign power over 


that gave them being. The legislature, 
when making this reserve or when it is 
made by the constitution of the state, dis- 
tinctly says to the corporation created by 
its act that the grant made to it may at any 
time be altered or repealed in the discretion 
of the grantor. Any subsequent legislation 
to this effect is expressly provided for by 
the legal terms of tbe charter contract, and, 
hence, it is not and cannot be a violation of 
**the obligation of contracts,” unless it be 
true that the state has no right to reserve 
this power. is 

The Constitution of the United ‘States 
declares that no state shall pass any law 
“impairing the obligation of coutracts.” 
Is this inconsistent with the right of the 
states to reserve the power of altering or 
repealing charter contracts? If it be so in 
respect to charter contracts entered into 
before the power was reserved, it manifestly 
has no application to charters granted 
either at the time of or subsequently to the 
period of the reserve. In either case one 
of the conditions upon which the grant is 
made by the state and accepted by the cor- 
porators is that the latter hold the grant 
and allits franchises subject to the altering 
or repealing power of the former. By the 
very termsof the case the transaction is 
withdrawn from the prohibitory clause of 
the Constitution. The clause does not say 
that no state shall pass any law changing 
or repealing any charters which it may 
have granted; but no state shall pass a law 
‘‘impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
Clearly no such obligation can be impaired 
or violated in all those cases in which the 
right to repeal or alter a charter is expressly 
made a part of the contract itself by being 
incorporated therein or by being at the time 
a part of the fundamental law of the state. 
The clause in question has nothing to do 
with these cases, 

It, hence, follows that the legislative 
power of a state over the private corpora. 
tions which it creates is complete and ab- 
solute within and to the full extent of the 
limits provided for by the constitution of 
that state. When its constitution says 
that all laws granting charters may be 
altered or repealed by the legislature then 
all charters subsequently granted are sub- 
ject to this condition of leg'slative sover- 
eignty. The legal life of such charters de- 
pends wholly on the sovereign willof the 
state, speaking through its legislature. They 
have no protection from the Federal Con- 
stitution. The reserved power has no 
limit except that implied in its own words; 
and, as the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
well says, it takes “all corporations 
created under it out of the rule in the 
Dartmouth College case, and the legisla. 
ture has the same power over such corpo- 
ration, as if the rule in that case had never 
existed.” The design of reserving this 
power was to secure such a result, and 
leave the statefree to deal with its own 
corporations according to its own discre- 


tion. 
Nor can we doubt for a moment that 


every state should reserve to itself this pow- 
er, and thereby retain in its own bands the 
absolute and untrammeled sovereignty over 
all the private corporations which it creates, 
Theoretically the principle is sound and 
practically it is expedient. No legislature 
in granting acharter or in providing for 
the grant by general laws is omniscient ; and, 
hence, no legislature can tell at the time 
what the future may reveal or what the 
public good may require. The sovereign 
control should, therefore, be retained by 
the legislative grantor. Itis necessary for 
the protection of society that no corporation 
should be created that cannot be uncreated 
or modified at the pleasure of the legisla. 
tive will. 

The history of railway corporations in 
this country, especially within the last 
twenty years, abundantly demonstrates this 
truth. They are monopolies in their very 
nature, having the exclusive right of way, 
and in respect to the people, considered as 
individuals, the exclusive right of control. 
As a matter of fact, especially on the great 
lines and their tributaries which connect 
the Atlantic seaboard with the Western 
Valley, they have, by the genius and 
enterprise of a few railroad kiugs, or- 
gauized a railroad kingdom whose suprem- 





acy no competition contests, and whose 
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power no individual power can resist 
or control. They are too strong for 
anything but legislation. Ag it Tespects 
combinations, consolidations, Passenger and 
freight charges, and the whole system of 
corporate management, they have the cards 
in their own hands except as they are re. 
strained by legislation. Enormous abuses 
have grown up with their growth of power 
and this is the great reason why the Public 
mind, especially at the West, is so strongly 
excited with the railway question. The 


It is time that the question was settled 
whether railway corporations govern the 
country or the country governsthem. Thig 
question is in process of settlement, and, ag 
we have no doubt, it will be finally settleq 
on the side of the people. 

We do not by any means say that the 
Potter law of Wisconsin is right or that it 
does no injustice to the railway companies 
of that state. Be this as it may, every state 
ought to retain in its own possession the 
absolute power of altering or repealing 
every charter it grants, and thus put every 
corporation it creates upon its good be. 
havior. 

May not the state, possessing such 
plenary power over corporations, do great 
injustice to the corporators? Certainly it 
may; and this is simply the liability which 
attends the existence of all sovereign power, 
Individuals, in respect to all their rights, 
are subject to this liability; and we see no 
reason why corporations should not be 
equally subject to it. Their situation is no 
more perilous than that of individuals. It 
is not possible to have any system of goy- 
ernment, administered by human beings, 
absolutely exempt from the liability of 
abuse. Private corporations, like private 
indiduals, must ¢rust the state as the guard. 
ian of their rights. They will be all the 
more likely to behave themselves well and 
properly respect the rights of the people by 
having the distinct consciousness that there 
is a power above them that can control them 
yea, even annihilate them, if it chooses, 
This power is much less likely to do them 
any injustice than they would be to do in. 
justice to the people if released from it. 


We have far more confidence that the 
general public, acting through law and hav. 
ing no interest to be served by destroying 
railroads or improperly curtailing the profits 
of their owners, will do no injustice to the 
corporators than we have that the man- 
agers of these roads, if left to themselves, 
will do no injustice to the people. Some 
powermust be trusted; aud we think that the 
state power, rather than the corporate powen 
is the safer one totrust. The state power 
represents the whole people in their col 
lective interests; while the corporate power 
simp'y represents a body of stockholders, 
whose main idea is that of the largest 
profits. 
es 


A WONDERFUL HYMN. | 


BY JAMES APPLETON MORGAN, 








In the department of Seine et Loire, on 
the left bank of the River Grone, still thrives 
the quaint and picturesque town of Cluny: 
Like all the French towns which our tout 
ist from Paris to Geneva rushes pust ia bis 
through coupé, and which he sligh\s-0 
study alien life, instead, in the well Amett 
canized streets of those two ciiies—itis® 
painting of medieval Europe, set in a frame 
of such green slopes and sunny vinelaD 
as one can only see in darling France. 

Our travelers are like no other travelers 
in the world in one respect. They carry 
their home and their habits well with them; 
and an American, therefore, who follows 
the beaten track of guide-books and guides, 
will find compatriots, to be sure (which 
is much if one be homesick), but less and 
less of the Continent every year. 

- But to study a civilization purely and 
perfectly antipodal to bis own Jet him rest 
from sunrise to sunset in a French provia- 
cial town. Let him—that isif he has @ com- 
punionship in himself (a companionsbip 
which he will not weary and sicken in ® 
single day, which is a rare test to most © 
us, otherwise he will find himself ennuied 
beyond endurance)—let him study the per 
fect repose of the place; a repose not of 
rest, but of life, The French peasant lives 





ina perpetual holiday, but it is s holidsy of 


movement has not come a moment {00 soon. : 
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work. He toils from morn till even. He is 

g drudge, anc so is his wife; but they sing 

8nd laugh, do their due, confess to their 

,and are as bappy—albeit as poor, 
despised, and uuregarded—as the day is 
jong. It may be a king, an emperor, cra 
president up there at Paris. Tothe peasant 
it is only (a belle France—patrie. When the 
time comes that he shall be conscripted to 
die for her, be will shoulder his gun, kiss 
his wife, and march out to pay the debt 
which the old Greek poet said every man 
owed to the soil that nurtured him; only to 
be discharged with his life, when he re- 
turned to that soil again. 

Cluny is all this and has all these: its 
pretty river, its gray stone bridge, itssleepy 
streets. 

Here too are the vestiges of its cele- 
brated abbey, dismantled in the revolution 
of 1780; and here we trace the cloisters 
walked of old by saintly and historic feet. 

Up and down these cloisters, about the 
years 1120—1159, paced the poet-recluse 

Bernard de Morlaix, monk of Cluny—never 
canovized, as was his contemporary, Ber- 
nerd of Clairvaulx; but a saint for all that, 
Striving for no fame, content to live and 
die In pious penance, a poet who sang of 
Heaven, he bas left behind him a song re- 
yered and cherished of the whole Protest- 
ant world—a poem that, seven hundred 
years after its author, let us be sure, real. 
ized the material glories of which he sung, 
has survived his home, his order, and the 
civilization of his race. 

Ihave never seen and I know not where 
there exists to-day a full copy of the poem 
“De Contemptu Mundi.” But where is the 
Christian church or hearth that does not 
love and breathe its aspirations and its 
faith? Where is the mother who does not 
teach her child to lisp “Jerusalem tbe 
Golden,” and when her child is boy and 
man is it any the less to him the sweetest 
hymn of all the Christian world ? 

Bernard’s poem is in three books, con- 
sisting in all of about three thousand lines. 
The verse is one s@ peculiar and difficult of 
structure that, says Dr. Coles, ‘‘ the English 
language is incapable of expressing it.” 
Technically it is Known as “ Jeonine and 
tailed rhyme, with lines in three parts, be- 
tween which a cesura is not admissible’— 
as, for instance, the opening lines: 

“ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt ; vigelemus! 
Ecce! minacitur tmminet Arbiter ie supremus! 
Imminet, imminet et mala terminet, equa coronet, 
Recta remumeret, anxia Uberet, athera donet.” 

At the almost miraculous phenomenon of 
spoem of three thousand lines, written in 
& meter of surpassing difficulty and yet of 
surpassing melody, who can wonder 
enough! And when we add to that the 
majestic sentiment and almost apocalyptic 
glory of its vision and its faith, which has 
given it a perennity such as no written poem 
ever gained before, what shall we say of 
Bernard, the patient, humble, unassuming 
monk of Cluny, who lived and died in a 
Cloister, asking nothing of the world only 
toservehis God? Was there ever fame like 
his? Wherever his Master is honored— 

albeit in other tongues and forms than his— 
the words of the simple monk are loved 
and sung. Although his lowly name may 
oo his verse will never be let 


Bernard himself, speaking of the labori- 
ous difficulty of his task, after recounting 
the failure of Hildebert de Lavardin and 
Wiehard of Lyons—“ two eminent versi- 
fiers of his day’—says: ‘I may then as- 
sert, not in ostentation, but with bumble 
confidence and, therefore, boldly, that if I 
had not received directly from on high tbe 
sift of inspiration and intelligence I had 
hot dared to attempt an enterprise go little 
accorded to the powers of the human 
mind.” 

To Archbishop Trench we are indebted 
for its discovery and first appreciation, he 
having taken it from “ Flacius Lilyricus, 

de Corrupto Ecclesiae Stater” (p. 
%47).. The dedication (from which the 
above extract is taken) was to Peter the 
Venerable, chief of Bernard’s order, and 
= was first printed at Bréme, in 


The rendition familiar to us is the trans- 
On or paraphrase of Dr. John Mason 
Who was attracted by Archbishop 
ae 8 discovery and who certainly has 
Vastly successful therein. His version 











of the four Latin lines given above are as 
follows: 
“The world ts very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The judge is at the gate: 
The judge who comes in meres, 


To diadem the right |” 


‘*T have,” said Dr. Neale, “deviated from 
my ordinary rule of adopting the measure 
of the original, because our language, if it 
could be tortured into any distant resem- 
blanceof its rhythm, would utterly fail .to 
give any idea of the majestic sweetness of 
the Latin.” But in 1867 the Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield, of Philadelphia, completed an at- 
tempt to express in Englisch the rhythm ag 
well as the sentiment of Bernard, and, it 
seems to me, with woaderful success, as 
follows: 

“These are the latter times, these are not better 
times, let us stand waiting; 
Lo! how with awfulness He, first in lawfulness, 
comes arbitrating ! 
Nearer and nearer yet. Wrong shall in terror set, 
right shine effulgent. 
Sad ones he liberates, righteous remunerates, ever 
indulgent.” 
Bernard’s lines— 
“ Hic breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur, hic breve fletur ; 
Non breve vivere, non breve plangere retribuetur”— 
translated by Mr. Duffield 
“ Briefly we tarry here, briefly are harried here, here 
is brief sorrow ; 
But not to brevity comes our longevity due on thay 
morrow”— aie 
and familiar in Dr. Neale’s version as : 


“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 
The life that knows no ending— 
The tearless life is there ”— 

have been beautifully and anonymously 
rendered as follows: 
“ Here brief is the sighing 
And brief is the crying, 
For brief is the life! 
The life there is endless, 
The joy there is endless, 
And ended the strife. 
s .. . * 
“Oh country the fairest! 
Oh country the dearest! 
We press toward thee: 
Oh Sion the golden, 
Our eyes now are holden, 
Thy light till we see! 
* . . . 
“ We know not, we know not, 
All human words show not 
The joys we may reach ; 
The mansions preparing— 
The joys for our sharing— 
The welcome for each. 


“ Oh Sion the golden, 
My eyes still are holden, 
Thy light till 1 see; 
And deep in thy glory— 
Unveiled thou before me— 
My King lookonme ” 

I copy these lines from my scrap-book, 
they seeming to me superior even to Dr. 
Neale, as a specimen of their elegant and 
unknown translator. But the best known 
portion of Bernard’s work is that com- 
mencing : 

“ Urbs Syon aurea, patria lactea, cive decora, 
Omne cor abruis, omnibus abstruis et cor et ova.’" 


“ Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest!” etc. 

We need scarcely look further than Dr. 
Neale for the full expression of this episode, 
While its cntbusiastic adoption by every 
branch of the Protestant Church is enco- 
mium vast enough, without comment from 
the student of poetry, there is but one 
example—in all hymnology not only, but 
in all literature—that can in the least com- 
pare with it; and that is in the case of the 
jines “ Nearer my God to Thee,” contrib- 
uted in 1841, by Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, 
a Unitarian lady, to The Cambridge Intelii- 
gencer, which, I believe, has been incor- 
porated into the hymnal of every Protestant 
church also. 

“ Let me make the nation’s ballads and I 
care not who makes its laws,” said the sage; 
and Christian union may come yet through 
the hymns, although it tarries in the disci- 
pline of Christians. 

There is also a beautiful paraphrase of 
this hymn, in the same meter as Dr. Neale’s, 
commencing: 

“ Jerusalem the golden! 
I languish for one gleam 
Of all thy glory, folden 
In distance and dream ; 
My heart, like one in exile, 
Climbs up to gaze and pray 
For one glimpse of that dear country 
That lies so far away!” 
Many of the sweetest and purest’hymns of 
the devout worshiper of to-day are from 








the modern Latin of what we arrogantly 
name the ‘‘Dark Ages” of the world. 

There is no more curious phenomenon in 
the universe of letters—none, certainly, 
more big with matter for much thougbt— 
than the miracle of the Latin tongue, cold 
and moribund, resurrected by moderns and 
aliens, and unfolding in their novice hands 
& marvelous vein of beauty and elegance 
that, through all its golden ages, in the 
alembic of all its poets, orators, and scholars, 
bad lain in dormant and unsuspected poten- 
tiality. 

Surely the dreams of Maro and of Flac 
cus never shadowed forth this great possi- 
bility of rhyme—arhyme whose cadences 
should modulate the sonorous music of their 
stately tongue and make it, ages beyond 
their graves, unfold a wondrous harmony, 
to sing a beaven they never felt and a 
glory that was not for them. 

Not only did the Latin poet live and die 
in ignorance of its charms; but tbere is 
good reason to suppose that its appearance 
was regarded as a fatal blemish, and there- 
fore dreaded and guarded against with the 
utmost solicitude. 

It was not until the decadence had left 
the Roman tongue in stranger bands that 
this despised decoration became the chief- 
est ornament of the structure, when, under 
its spell, the cloister heard the awful 
grandeur of the Dies Ire, the solemn 
sweetness of the Stabat Mater, and every- 
where all over the world to-day the Chris- 
tian sings the beauty and the majesty of 
Jerusalem the Golden. 

I 


AS TO SUPERFLUOUS AGGRAVA- 
TIONS. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Ir has always seemed to me an unneces- 
sary aggravation for certain mosquitoes to 
be crossbarred. A plain and unassuming 
insect is able to bite just as hard, but the 
vexatious appearance of the more orna- 
mental sort enhances the misery. 

And so I suppose the stings and pangs of 
life—the little irritating prickings and jab- 
bings of every day—are rendered more 
acute when they are attended by some 
flourish or other. Tom Cringle (do you 
remember Michael Scott and the ‘‘ Log” 
and the ‘‘Cruise of the Midge” ?) interceded 
for the life of a Spanish pirate who wag 
swimming away; but the English sailor re- 
torted: ‘‘ No, sir! He made me wash his 
shirt!” By which we perceive tbat it was 
the washing of the shirt which constituted 
that extra flourish. 

There are times when our tempers (in 
all of us, without exception) are precisely 
ready to explode. Any needless knock or 
rap will set off the nitro-glycerine or the 
gunpowder. And the most trivial circum- 
stance will destroy our equilibrium. 
Wherefore, my sensitive friend, let me 
admonish you on those lowering days to 
turn hermit. If you must speak or toil be- 
fore your fellow-men, do not put yourself in 
the way to be trodden underfoot or shoved 
to the wall. Plenty of persons will enjoy 
the pleasure if you will grant it to them. 

I recall a scene at the carnivorian in the 
Central Park which happily exhibits this 
inhuman instinct of human nature, this 
purpcse to put the crossbars on the mos- 
quito. There were two bears, a fat one and 
a thin one. The thin one had a chafed 
placed on his throat. This his sleek and 
well-fed mate had discovered, and he dili- 
gently improved the occaston. He raced 
that poor wretch of a sore-throated bear 
round and round the cage, only for the de- 
light of rubbing that spot with his rough 
paw. 

And thus have I seen the clumsy advisers 
acd clumsier comforters and still more 
clumsy reprovers of their fellow-men act, 
many atime and oft. They come at inop- 
portune moments to tell you you have made 
a fool of yourself; which, perhaps, you knew 
already. They visit you just before the 
speech or the lecture or the sermon with some 

ungratifying topic for your private ear—as, 
for instance, the sparseness of the audience 
which is likely to greet you. They comfort 
ycu by the rehearsal—funereal enough—of 
all their own dead and buried griefs, until 
you are surrounded by ghosis and coffin- 
wreaths in frames and devices wrought 
‘‘from the hair of the deceased.” 

And, therefore, I call these things need- 
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less aggravations, a “superfluity of naugh- 
tiness,” for deliverance from which I al- 
ways interpolate a petition in my private 
litany. The market seems so overstocked 
with Job’s comforters and Absolom’s coun- 
selors that we might easily spare a large 
number of them and still be fairly well 
supplied. But I presume that 


“ Great text in Galatians 
Once you trip on it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure if another fails,” 


is a type of the entire class of which I am 
speaking. Who needs the twenty-eight 
extra maledictions when one would effect- 
ually do the business for him ? 

I doubt not that, if we will be honest 
enough, we may find out wherein we toa 
are in fault. For when the boss ‘‘ chivies” 
the workmen, and the parent ‘‘nags” the 
child, and the child ‘‘ pesters” the parent— 
when we ‘bother’ and ‘bore’ and 
**fret” and “torment” and ‘‘ plague” and 
“annoy” and “aggravate” each other— 
some blame surely belongs to us. Conse- 
quently I suggest that you, my friend, who 
cannot drive a horse ten feet without 
taking a jerk at the bit; and you also, my 
friend, who must invariably touch up the 
animal with the whip, just to remind him, 
every five minutes, that you have it in the 
carriage ; and you, my friend, who scold 
your sensible dog before strangers, that 
you may display his shame at his humilia- 
tion—to you all, my friends, and others 
like you, I suggest that you avoid these 
superfluous touches and fiourishes on your 
sardonic humor. 

Mrs. Leonowens tells us that the Siamese 
ornament their dungeon walls with the 
most hideous specters that painters can de- 
vise, as though the soggy holes were not 
bad enough without being full of night- 
mares. But, to say truth, the dungeons of 
parental and pedagogic displeasure are em- 
bellished very often in the same designs. 

Some people really do love the art of tor- 
menting. They torment others, and, failing 
of sufficient material, they torment them- 
selves. The picture of Grandmother Rig- 
glesby in Trowbridge’s “Neighbor Jack- 
wood” is certainly pre-Raphaelite. To ex- 
tract gall, instead of honey, out of every 
sweet occasion of life may appear a disgust 
ingly unnecessary business, like making 
calico-print musquitoes or any other use- 
lessly ornamental plague; but there are 
operators in this line, as wellas any other. 
Unhappy, querulous people, shall we ever 
be able to show them the sorrow they bring 
to the world. 

I have often wished I could find out who 
jt was that takes such solemn delight in 
telling bad news, who covets the privilege 
of ‘‘ breaking it” to the suddenly bereaved, 
who is on hand with a ‘‘Here am J. Send 
me!” when unpleasant errands are to be 
done. That there are such people—that 
they come out of clear skies after carrion 
like turkey-buzzards—I am positively sure. 
But I sit and sigh for James Greenwood to 
adventure into their daily lodgings and 
write an appendix with notes and excur- 
suses to his “ Private Life of a Public 
Nuisance.” We understand organ-grinders 
well enough; but these people we do not 
understand. 

Worry is what brings them out to their 
best estate. The occasional stirrings of the 
pools in the summer, you know, liberate 
such swarms of mosquitoes; ard thus the 
the occasional stirrings and jars of domestic 
life frequently set them free also. When the 
good woman was asked if she had spoken 
to her husband—then dying—as to the 
matter of religion, she was happy to reply 
that she had often waked him in the middle 
of the night and said to him: ‘‘ James, 
James, ye little think what torment’s a 
preparing for ye.” And this is what some 
folks call ‘discharging their duty”—as if 
duty was a firelock; or “ speaking the 
truth plainly”—as though truthful speech 
was somewhat of an unusual effort with 


them. 
I have seriously projected a Society for 


the Abolition of Social Idiots; and I think 
that if it is successful the Fool-killer may 
regain his lost repute. At present he and 
the Hog-reeve and the Tithing-man have 
got a prolonged vacation, which, for the 
good of the community, ought to be inter- 
rupted. There is work for the Hog-reeve 
on the ferry-boats and the Tithing-man 





could be profitably employed in the pre 
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vention of profanity. But the Fool-killer, 
when once he was fairly at work, would 
need a very efficient society to support him 
in the great reform of abolishing super- 
fluous aggravations. 





DESERTED. 


BY ABBY LOUISE SPALDING. 








I waTou the snowy sails go out 
And I watch them coming in; 
But speed they high 
Or speed they low 
As onward they come 
And outward they go, 
*Tis ever the same to me. 


\ wander down on the shingly beach 
And sit on the rugged rocks, 
Watching the sailors, 

Hearing them shout, 
As the tide rolls in 
And the tide rolls out, 
Bringing no news for me. 


The sad sea murmurs a plaintive dirge, 
Saddest my ears have ever heard, 
And I dream of days 
In the long ago 
When its musical rhythm 
And mournful flow 
Were the sweetest of sounds to me. 


Now I sit on the rocks, my heart like a stone, 
Longing for days that may never return ; 
And the ships they come 
And the ships they go, 
Plowing the waves 
With a stately show, 
But never a word for me. 


And I watch them sailing in 
To their anchorage in the bay; 
But ab! the love 
That once was mine 
Has faded away 
In youth’s swect prime, 
Now silent and dead to me, 


And I watch the sails go out, 
And I watch them coming in; 
But speeding high 
Or speeding low 
As forever and ever 
They come and go 
They bring no peace to me. 





THE RAIN-GAUGE AND THE 
PRAYER-GAUGE. 





BY THE REV. MOSELEY H. WILLIAMS. 


For five weeks there had been no rain. 
The fields were parched, the leaves falling 
prematurely, the late crops. seriously 
shrinking. A water famine threatened. 
Sprinkling streets and washing pavements 
were forbidden by the Philadelphia author- 
ities. All good citizens were entreated to 
economize in the use of the precious fluid, 
which is ordinarily consumed at the rate of 
two hogsheads a day for every inhabitant. 

After a cool summer, the sultry Septem- 
ber days seemed almost unendurable. To 
shut doors and windows was to be stifled 
with close air; to open them was to be 
stifled with dust, irritating to the lungs 
and, furthermore, ruinous to costly furni- 
ture and delicate fabrics. Great was the 
annoyance and damage and widespread the 
apprehension of worse evils from the longer 
continuance of the drought. 

On Sunday, the 18th of September, as if 
moved by a common impulse, the liturgical 
churches— Catholic, Episcopalian, Luth- 
éran—offered up their formulated “ prayer 
for rain.” In many of the non-liturgical 
churches there were similar petitions. 

The news-gatherers of the Associated Press 
flashed the tidings over the country that 
the churches of Philadelphia were praying 
for rain. Two, at least, of the great daily 
journals of New York made this the theme 
of leading articles. One of them scouted 
the idea that prayer could change the course 
of Nature or hasten by a single instant the 
regular autumn rains. People might as well 
pray for beef and mutton and vegetables as 
forrain. Another paper—not distinguished 
for piety—expressed the opinion that the 
injunction to pray for daily bread gave an 
implied warrant for prayer in regard to all 
physical matters upon which that daily 
bread depended. If drought threatened a 
famine, men had a right to petition for the 
rain which was.a necessary condition of 
their obtaining food. 

Two days passed, and on Tuesday the 
blessed rain began to fall—gently and yet 
copiously. A Philadelphia evening paper 
said that people would take their choice of 
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opinions as to whether the storm came in ac- 
cordance with natural laws or in answer to 
prayer. Some devout souls that we wot of 
saw no antagonism between the two. They 
had tbe consistency to return thanks for 
the showers which came. after their prayers 
and, as they believed, in answer to them. 

For five days the storm. continued. 
Meanwhile people every where were asking: 
‘*What isthe matter with ‘Old Probabili- 
ties?” They had learned to trust his pre- 
dictions so implicitly that social and busi- 
ness engagements were made for the even- 
ingof no matter how stormy a morning if 
the message from the Signal Bureau was 
“clearing weather in the afternoon.” For 
successive days some such prediction was 
uniformly announced, and as uniformly 
falsified by evenings of heavy rain. Many 
were the good tempers ruffled, the fine 
clothes damaged, the important engage- 
ments broken or kept at great incon- 
venience, because of those misleading an- 
nouncements, People jeered or grumbled at 
the Weather Bureau; newspapers declared 
that iis predictions would soon be put in 
the limbo of exploded superstitions if such 
blunders continued. 

Here, then, are certain facts which can- 
not be denied: 

1st. That aftera painful and long-con- 
tinued drought the churches of a great city 
putup united prayers to Almighty God for 
rain. 

2. That on the second day thereafter a 
storm began which continued for five days- 

8. That the predictions of the Weather 
Bureau, usually so trustworthy, were dur- 
ing these days so conspicuously inaccurate 
as to awaken widespread comment, com- 
plaint, and even derision. 

Manifestly there was some undiscovered 
element in the problem, and some are ask- 
ing whether that undiscovered element 
which baffled the weather prophets and put 
their wisest reasoning at fault was not the 
effect of ‘the prayer for rain” which ear- 
nest-hearted Christians put up in faith. 
They enter into no dispute with the philos- 
ophers, but they read in their Bibles: 
“ Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and he earnestly prayed that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the 
heaven gave rain and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.” 


RAILROADS IN TURKEY. 
BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 








RatLRoaps have become a sign of civ- 
flization. A country without a railroad, 
unless it be a recently colonized one, isa 
country without progress and without 
modern Civilization. 

Turkey long resisted the offer of foreign 
capitalists to construct her railroads. She 
would first make common roads, and after 
that railroads. There was common sense 
in this; but the Turkish Government for 
the space of more than twenty-five years 
laboriously demonstrated its incapacity to 
make a common road without making it a 
common curse to the very province in which 
it was made. It commenced the road from 
Samsoon, on the Black Sea, to Erzeroom 
more than thirty-five years ago, and it is not 
fully completed yet, although sections of it 
have been made. The carts and ‘wagons first 
constructed to run upon the road have, for- 
tunately, rotted in their places, for many of 
them were too heavy fora single yoke of 
oxen to move on level ground. The road 
of twenty-four miles from Ghemlik to 
Broosa was seventeen years under construc- 
tion, and every year the province of Houda- 
vendigiar (ancient Bythinia) was taxed 
enough to make the whole road. The idea 
of a road is now an abomination to the 
people. Taxation and forced labor, with 
every possible deception in accounts, that 
crafty and lazy and incompetent overseers 
may fatten upon the spoils—this is the popu- 
lar idea of a road. 

Having failed in roads, the government 
next granted concessions to foreign cap- 
italists for two railroads—one from Smyrna 
to Aidin, through or into the great fig and 
fruit districts of Asia Minor; and the other 
from Kustendj6, onthe Black Sea, to 
Chernavoda, on ‘the Danube, through the 
tich grainfields of the Dobrudja, and also to 
take the gral! from the Danube above. 
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Everything connected with the first rail- 
road was managed with so much incompe- 
tency or corruption, or, perhaps, with both 
combined, that the first shareholders were 
glad to sell theirshares at any price. It 
has been in hot water the most of the time, 
the government. complaining of the compa- 
ny and the company of the government. 

The Kustendjé road seemed to prosper 
for atime admirably. It gave life to the 
grain trade, and, what was more, vastly in- 
creased its cultivation. The company 
claims that it added $350,000 annually to 
the export duties collected by the Turkish 
Government. The government engaged to 
construct ‘a port at Kustendjé, which is 
nearly an open roadstead, and it levied 
heavy port dues before constructing the 
port, which is yet unacbieved. It has done 
whatit could to drive away commerce and 
has been in perpetual litigation with the 
company. 

Another railroad from Varna to Rust- 
chuck, on the Danube, has fared no better. 
The roads have been fought, rather than 
cherished. It is believed that individuals 
have found heavy nuggets; but the com- 
panies in mass have not meditated in gold 
fields, and the government has apparently 
taken good care to reap as little benefit as 
the companies. It foolishly guaranteed a 
6 per cent, dividend, and then refused all 
those subsidiary means and measures which 
were absolutely necessary to enable the 
companies to earn it. 

But the crowning dempnstration of its 
incapacity is found in the great Roumalion 
Railroad,-which is to pass through European 
Turkey to the Danube and connect with the 
European railway system. 

The contract made with Baron Hursch: 
who represented the European company, 
contained some singular conditions. The 
yoad was to be built at so much per mile, 
but the company had power to survey and 
determine the route. Accordingly it has 
sought out all the level ground and laid 160 
miles of track to reach a point 92 miles 
distant, over land which nowhere presents 
any serious obstacle. Many of the flexures 
of the road are such as to require slow 
driving. A friend lost off his hat from a 
forward platform, jumped off, recovered it, 
and got on to a hind car without difficulty. 
This foolish expenditure might be borne, 
but the expense and difficulty of working 
the road will necessitate a great deal of 
reconstruction. 

Another condition is most unfortunate 
for the government. It has obligated itself 
to construct Carriage-roads in order to feed 
tbe railroad. This it cannot do and has 
not even attempted to do; and now come 
litigous claims from the company. In the 
meantime, the Turkish Government has 
been making loan upon loan and squander- 
ing the results, until its credit is exhausted, 

Its present necessities demand twenty- 
eight millions of pounds sterling; and it 
has been able to obtain only eight millions, 
and on very onerous conditions. What is 
the reason of all this? Is the Turkish 
Government destitute of capacity? By no 
means. In diplomacy it is equal to any'in 
Europe. It has entrusted most of its public 
works to men who were only anxious to 
make large fortunes for themselves. If 
they get into trouble, they can buy their 
way through. Daoud Pasha; late minister 
of public works, had much to-do with 
these railroad schemes. He was a Catholic 
Armenian and the first of Christian faith 
raised to so high a rank. He bad more 
capacity than integrity. 

He died in Paris, and had he lived it 
would probably have been inconvenient for 
him to return to Constantinople. He lost 
a noble opportunity of showing that’ a 
Christian can be honest and patriotic and 
of opening to Christian subjects of the 
Porte the door to other high offices, 

One great and permanent good may re- 
sult from this squandering of ‘the public 
funds, The loss of credit has forced: the 
government to reform. the tenure of. land) 
and to secularize the immense landed es- 
tates of the mosques, amounting to more 
than half the empire. It has also to reform 
the whole system of taxation, With vast 
natural resources and a patient, industrious 
population, rapidly increasing in intelli- 
gence, its bankruptcy can be caused only 
By - grossest maladministration and 





iem———4 
Thus far to an unexampled degree both 
common roads and railroads haye wrought 
financial disaster to the government and 
present poverty and discontent among the 
people. We must wait for the tide to turp, 
EERE SED SE TES, 


Srience. 


Tae full text of Dr. Hooker’s paper on 
insectivorous plants has reached us, and we 
note a few other items of interest beyond thogg 
which were selected by the newspapers as the 
chief salient points. It will be rememberag 
tbat Professor Riley, in his remarks on the 
same subject at Hartford, found insect Jaryy 
in the pitcbers of Sarracenia variolaris, which 
were evidently being sustained by the liquid in 
the pitchers, instead of being destroyed, as 
other insects were. He naturally inferreg— 
for even the strongest scientist will guess 
sometimes—that these were of kinds of 
insects that would be useful perhaps ip 
the matter of fertilization to the plant 
Dr. Hooker also finds insects unharmed in 
some pitchers, but draws a different inference, 
He thinks that the “digestive secretion may 
be only for a short duration,” and thus any in, 
sect eggs that may be dropped into the liquid 
after the digestive power has passed escape 
destruction in that way. ‘Insects too wary 
tobe entrapped themselves scem habitually 
to drop their egzs into the open mouths of the 
pitchers, to take advantage of the accumula 
tion of food. This shortness of the period of 
digestive power, he says, has been proved in 
the case of Dionza, the Venus Fly-trap, 
the leaves of which after the first absorp 
tions of animal food soon become less 
sensitive. Dr. Hooker also finds that the 
three common American pitcher plants—Sir 
racenia rubra, S. Drummondii, and S. variolaris 
—all have their pitcher-like leaves of a different 
structure and peculiarities of organization, 
The first named—the most northern species— 
has an open pitcher, easily filled by rain, and 
has no enticing boney secreted from the edges 
of the pitcher, as the southern ones have. The 
feeling, after reading Dr. Hooker's paper, is 
that, in spite of all the remarkable knowledge 
of these plants gained the past year or two, 
there is yet much more behind to reward the 
perseverance of future observers, 








....-A curious little engine, termed an electro- 
capillary motor, has been recently described 
by M. Lippmann and is figured in Zes Mondes, 
If aglobule of mercury be placed in a sancer 
together with a little solution of potassium 
dichromate, acidified with sulphuric acid, and 
it be touched upon the side witha point of 
iron, it will at once contract laterally, drawing 
itself away from the fron. This will break 
the contact, gravity will spread the globule out 
again, when it will again touch the iron and 
contract; end so on. The explanation of the 
phenomenon {s to be found In the fact that the 
electric current developed on contact of the 
two metals changes the capillary constant of 
the mereury, and, hence, its form. This is the 
action which M. Lippmann has utilized in his 
motor. Ina glass tank filled with dilui:d sul- 
phurie acid are two small cylinders cont inivog 
mercury. A bundle of capillary tubes, open at 
both ends, is placed in each cylinder, resting 
on the mercury, each bundle being connected 
above with one end of a walking-beam, to the 
prolongation of which {is attached a connecting: 
rod, cronk, and fly-wheel. By means of & 
commutator on the axis of the fly-wheel the 
mercury in each eylinder is alternately con- 
nected with a small battery ; its capillary cone 
stantis changed, its ascent in the tubes in- 
creased, and that side preponderates and causes 
asemi-rotation of the fly-wheel. This sends 
the current to the other cylinder, which acts 
similarly and completes the rotation. As high 
as a hundred revolutions per minute have deeb 
thus obtained. Conversely, if the fly-wheel b¢ 
turned by hand, a galvanometer being in the 
circuit, the production of an electric current 
may be demonstrated. Whether or not this in- 
genious experiment leads to any important re 
sult in practice, itis of the highest scientific 
interest, 


....Dr. Neumayer presented lately to the 
Geographical Society of Berlin a remarkable 
photographie apparatus for determining the 
temperature and currents existing at great 
depths in the ocean. It consists of a brass 
box, hermetically closed and having attached 
{0 it an apparatus resembling a vane or rudder. 
Within a thermometer and magnetic needle 
are contained, behind each of which is placed 
sensitive photographie paper and ‘in front of 
each of which is a small nitrogen vacutim-tube. 
The box contains also a small induction-coil. 
When the apparatus is lowered to the required 
depth the rudder causes it to take a position 
parallel to the currents there existing, and, 
hence, a definite direction with reference to the 
needle within. Tbe thermometer soon &¢ 
quires the temperatare of thé water outs!d 
and becomes stationary. At this instant «0 
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ec current is sent to the box, which, by 

means of the induction-coil inside, lights up the 

pttle nitrogen-tubes, the violet light of which, 

phically very intense, prints in about 

three minutes the position of the needle and 

the bight of the mercury colamn upon the pre- 

paper. The current is then intermitted, 

the apparatus raised, the photographic tracing 
dxed and placed upon record. 


....Arthur Schuster read a paper before 
the British Association upon a new phenom- 
enon in electricity which he calls “unilateral 
conductivity.” His experiments show that in 
a. circuit made up of copper wires only the 
conductivity may be different in two different 
directions. If a magnet be revolved within a 
coil of wire whose ends are connected with a 
galvanometer, currents alternate in direction 
will pass through the latter, and, since they are 
equally strong, no deflection will result. If, 
now, any deflection be observed, it can only be 
ascribed to a change in the strength of the 
current, due to diminished resistance in that 
direction. The phenomenon is most marked 
in wires which have not been used for some 
time. But a more remarkable thing is that an 
ordinary circuit, not showing this property, 
may be made to show unilateral conductivity 
byintroducing an active wire into it for a short 
time. The author suggests that possibly the 
phenomenon in question may be due to a 
coodensation upon the wire of air, and quotes 
some experiments which be has mads in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. 


...-10 promcuting experiments to ascertain 

theexpansion of various substances by heat the 
following curious result was observed: The 
bulb ofa thermometer was suddenly plunged 
into melted lead. The mercury instantly darted 
down far below zero. The action was so quick 
that the precise point could not be ascertained. 
This was caused by the sudden expansion of the 
bulb by heat before it reached the mercury by 
conduction; this then began to rise very rap- 
idly, and before it had arrived at the top of the 
tube the bulb was withdrawn. The experiment 
requires adroitness, for, as we all know, the 
{instant that the mercury touches the top the 
bulb will burst. The bulb must be greased be- 
fore immersion in the fused lead, otherwise a 
film of the metal will adhere and retain suffi. 
cient heat to carry the mercury tothe top, with 
a consequent fracture. A thermometer treated 
in this rough manner showed afterward an in- 
dex error of six degrees, the mercury having 
risen to that extent; but after a few days the 
equilibrium was partly restored and the error 
remained permanently at three degrees. 


..».Mr. Horner calls attention in the P#t- 
losophical Magazine to the increased develop- 
ment given to the fluorescence of bodies by 
solution in castor oil. Many substances—such, 
for example, as wood extracts—which show no 
fluorescence In any other solvent appear dis- 
tinetly so when thus treated, and many others 
which are fluorescent in other solvents: are 
much more so when dissolved in castor oil. 
The substance to be examined is first boiled in 
alcohol, the solution filtered and evaporated to 
dryness. The residue is then heated with the 
cil, when the fluorescent solution is obtained, 
Cudbear thus treated fluoresces with a bril- 
Hiant orange light ; camwood with a powerful 
apple-green color; logwood with a simfler 
color, but giving a different spectrum; and 
turmeric with a vivid emerald green, quite 
equaling in effect uranium glass. 


«-»-M. Berthelot, writing on refrigerating 
mixtures, says the thermal effect produced 
when ice is mixed with dihydrated sulphuric 
teid is the sum of three effects—viz., the fusion 
of the acid and that of the ice, which absorb 
heat, and the combination of the two liquids, 
which liberates heat. The numbers obtained 
in practice are below those calculated from 
theory, owing to loss by radiation. The 
author shows from theory that no method of 
cooling is comparable to vaporization, and 
thinks that much lower temperatures may yet 
be had by means of it. 


-+»-M, Gafffe has constructed a small mag- 
teto-electric engine, furnished with a fly-regu- 
lator, with the vanes set at an angle to the 
aris. When it is put in action by means of a 
bottle-battery the motion soon becomes uni- 
form. If now the zinc be immersed further in 
the liquid, the engine moves more rapidly, the 
Speed being proportional to the amount of 
chemical action, and, hence, is asimple measure 
of it, In this way the efficiency of different 
batteries with a given engine, or of different 
engines with a given battery, may be. com- 


+++.An instrament for detecting: eolor blind- 
ness has been introduced into Germany. It 
Consists of a disc, the center of which is divid- 
€d equally into black and white. Outside this 
irele there are three rings, the inner one half 
fed half green, another violet and red, and 
then cat of violet and greén. To the 
dthe middle ring will appear 
the red blind the onter ving, and to di 
blind the inner ring. — 
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Blissions, 


tr might, at. first view, at least, appear as 
if the employment of unmarried missionaries 
would: be a-great s.dvantage to the Church, 
They would be more easily conveyed to their 
fielés of labor and more cheaply maintained 
unhindered by a wife’s sickness or death, etc: 
So Dr. Newman evidently thinks when he de- 
clares that foreign missions are too costly, and 
calls for 100 unmarried young men to join 
Brother Taylor’s ‘flying artillery” in India. 
For this and other positionshe is taken sharply 
to task by Mrs. J. L. Hauser, in the Worth- 
western Advocate. She doubts whether missions 
can be declared ‘‘ costly” which cost only four- 
teen cents annually per member at home, and 
she draws a stirring sketch of what missionary 
wives of the Methodist denomination, in spite 
of frequent ill health and the intense heat of 
the Indian climate, are doing in the superintend- 
ence of schools and in the instruction of women, 
She inquires how Dr. Newman’s unmarried 
men are going to reach the women of India, 
when it is regarded as indecent in that country 
even to ask a man after the health of wife and 
daughters; how, when men in their position 
are subject to much gossip in refined parishes 
at home, their reputation will fare amid thelow 
and sensual Eurasians; what substitute they 
will offer for the influence of Christian mis- 
sionary homes upon the surrounding heathen; 
and whether the 100 bachelors will not in the 
end, taught by a har and lonely experience, 
look about them for wives. Mrs. Hauser has 
the best of the argument. The long experi- 
ence of all Protestant missionary societies in 
regard to the value of missionaries’ wives to 
the work and influence of their husbands can- 
not be safely put aside for the enthusiastic 
guesses of so brief a sojourner in heathendom 
as Dr. Newman. 


...-The London Missionary Society in the re- 
cent death of its earliest negro convert in Dem- 
erara has lost a real hero of the faith. William 
Trotz had spent one-half of his life in slavery. 
When he first heard that-a minister had come 
from England to teach the slaves about God he 
had no idea of what it meant. Having been a 
house-slave when a boy, he had learned to read 
a little and sought to teach the field hands. 
His clothing was too scanty to permit the 
hiding of his spelling-book, and, therefore, he 
smuggled it to the “‘quarters’’ of the field- 
hands rolled up in a bundle of grase or a plan- 
tain leaf or in the hollow of a piece of bamboo, 
When on Sunday he obta‘ued a pass to come to 
the house of God, he iook his first opportunity 
on his return to tell his fellow-slaves what he 
bad heard about Jesus. Having, to his great 
joy, received a Testament, he read it to 
his companions. These readings were with 
fear and trembling; for when the company 
were caught, as they often were, every one in 
the house was flogged and the reader worst of 
all, so that he bore the scars to the end of his 
life. On one occasion the manager oi the es- 
tate asked him how much he was paid for 
preaching, and on receiving the answer 
“ Nothing, sir,” responded: ‘‘ Then I will pay 
you.”” Thereupon he was flogged and made to 
dance on the tread-wheel for an hourevery day 
during the whole month. In later days he ren- 
dered valuable service in keeping meetinge, 
visiting the sick, and preaching the Gospel in 
the open air, under the tamarind tree, in the 
village where he resided. His last message 
was one of thanks to the London Society for 
sending its missionaries, and, having labored as 
schoolmaster, Sunday-school teacher, and 
deacon, he died in the faith. 


...eHurdwar is a famous place of pilgrim- 
age. It stands on the west bank of the Gan- 
ges, where the sacred stream bursts from the 
Himelayas into the plains of Hindustan. The 
mela at this place, in which religion and com- 
merce are combined and which is held about 
the beginning of April, attracts vast crowds, 
especially the 12 years’ mela, when several 
millions are said to be present, in order to 
wash away theirsins inthe Ganges. This year 
six foreign and three native missionaries, be- 
sides catechists and colporteurs, were present 
at the mela at Hurdwar, and, going forth by 
twos or threes, preached every morning and 
evening to the crowds, They report it the 
smallest mela ever known. The railroad facil- 
ities which enable pilgrims to come at any 
time of the year, the sanitary and police regu, 
lations of the government, the small head tax 
on the pilgrims, and the preaching of the Gos: 
pel so extensively throughout the country 
seem to be breaking down #2is monster festival. 


...-Jn Japan, aside of the Buddhists, who are 
by far the most numerous sect, and the Shinto 
worshipers, whose religion is the national 
one and is propagated by the government, there 
has arisen a new sect, which bears the, name 
Kurodzomi. From The Christian Intelligencer 
we learn the following particulars in regard to 
this sect, which has‘now grown into almost 





Hationsl ‘proportions. It orlgiiinted iF the 








province Bizen, about'60 years ago, has become 
prominent withio the last; 90. years, and 
especially sinee 1872. The founder of the sect 
was a Shinto priest, named Munetada, who kept 
the shrine in honor of Ten sho Dai Jira, the sun 
goddess. His revelation came to him after 
fasting. The sect has 7 cardinal rules: 1..De- 
vout performance of daily duties, 2; All per~ 
sons, without exception, should be holy; none 
are unclean, 8. None should be angry or give 
way to excessive sorrow. 4. None should be 
proud or scornful, 5, None should be infiu- 
enced to evil action by the bad example of 
others. 6, When in health, be diligent, shirk- 
ing no duty. 7%. Be scrupulously careful to 
tell the truth. Converts are exhorted to be 
cheerful under all trials, in view of the fact 
that the soul is immortal and that a new birth 
in Heaven is the reward of those who keep the 
seven commandments. The sect now numbers 
one million adherents and includes many per- 
sons of education. Its value lies in the fact 
that it seems to point toward pure theism. 


..--Mr. Bartlett, of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion of the American Board, reports a very 
favorable state of things at Talas, near Cesarea. 
Talas has a popalation of 15,000, with 5 Greek 
churches, 3 Armenian churches, and 5 Moham- 
medan mosques. The mission congregation is 
6 years old, and has from the beginning met 
with bitter opposition from the bishop, priests, 
and many of the people. It has, nevertheless, 
prospered. There are now about 800 hearers at 
the Sabbath services, and the record of the vari- 
ous meetings and enterprises connected with the 
chureh sounds very much like what we would 
bear from a flourishing Congregational society 
athome. One happy feature of the work is 
the removal of prejudice between the different 
natio: ‘ties. Greeks and Armenians are com- 
municanis ‘: the same church, fellow-laborers 
in the same schools, and their children receive 
instruction in the same classes. ‘This is 
sometbing ertirely new in Turkey, and is 
already producing'a marked influence on the 
community at large.’’ 


eseeThe Foreign Mission Journal of th, 
Southern Baptists Convention brings letters 
from the missionaries in its most impertant 
field—China. Rev. Mr. Hartwell, of the Che- 
fu Mission, rendered important service as in- 
terpreterin the recent trial of Mr. Corbett’s 
assailants before the United States consul and 
the Tautal. The punishment of the persecu- 
torsand the decree of toleration for native 
Christians at Chi-mi were the results of the 
investigation. At Canton, 6 converts had re- 
cently been baptized. The trials of one of them 
illustrate the difficulties attending a Christian 
profession in China. The man had served ina 
government office from his youth; but was 
discharged by the darin b he had 
become a Christian. His wife also was alien- 
ated from him, on the ground of his new faith 
and the loss of his old employment. 


...»Mar Yohanan, the well-known Nestorian 
bishop, recently died at Oroomiah, Persia. He 
was over 70 years of age, had been the teacher 
and supporter of Dr. Perkins, the founder of 
the Nestorian Mission, in 1833; had actively 
advocated reforms in his own church; had en- 
tered into marriage, against the Nestorian rule ; 
and in 1867 presided over the convention of 
uative helpers and representatives of the Nes- 
torian body. When, however, it became 
necessary for the welfare of souls to separate 
from the old and corrupt church, he drew back, 
and passed his closing days in estrangement 
from the mission. In his last illness he pro- 
fessed a desire to go and be with Christ. His 
visit-to America, in 1841, will be remembered 
by many. 





-seByery one who has witnessed the in- 
tense devotion of the friendly, simple-hearted 
Tyrolese at Innspruck on a Romish feast day 
will rejoice to hear that Mr. Clark, of the 
American Board, has fairly established his 
Bible depot in the Tyrolese city, and from this 
center is disposing of Bibles in considerable 
numbers.. He has received permission from 
the Government: to send out a colporteur, is 
about to open a room for Sunday services, and 
hopes ‘ere long to sow an Evangelical litera- 
ture broadcast over this interesting country 
and Papal strongholds. 


«+s We have already alluded to the encour- 
aging state of the work of the American 
Board-at Kobe, Japan. A recent letter indi- 
cates what great things may be expected here 
from, woman’s work among women. Two of 
the lady missionaries have found a wonderful 
intereat‘among the women of Sanda, At the 
last two evening meetings more than 200 were 
present. 


...» The Persta Mission at Oroomiah reports 
8 marked religious interest among the Moham- 
medans, A few years ago the Nestorians 
dared not even acknowledge to their fanatical 
neighbors that. they believed Christ to:be God, 
Now thei Nestoris® helpérs, in their converes- 
tion with Mohammedans, not only affirm the 
truth, brit prove it'totheir Hearers. 











SS 


The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 25. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS.—Maarx x, 46-62. 


THis {s one of the most familiar of Scripture 
narratives. Because of its intrinsic interest 
and its wonderful capacity for illustrating 
truth, it has been made the subject of much 
teaching and preaching. Then too it has been 
popularized and immortalized in those sweet 
hymns, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by’? and 
“Mercy, O thon son of David.” 

The narrative is recorded by each evangelist 
but John. From the combined testimony we 
learn that two blind men were healed on this 
occasion. Bartimeus, however, is made the 
more conspicuous, probably as he was the 
more widely known among the people, and, 
therefore, excited the greater interest. The 
healing occurred as Jesus ‘‘ went ont of Jer- 
icho.” Luketells us that as Jesus “ was come 
nigh unto Jericho” this blind man, hearing 
the multitude, asked what it meant and was 
told of Jesus. Doubtless he had previously 
heard of this great Healer, but most likely had 
never been able to reach him; and even now 
Jesus seems to have passed into the city with- 
out being appealed to for the desired cure. 
But as he “went out of Jericho”’ the first 
blind man and a fellow-sufferer with him were 
in position and intent upon a blessing. 

Jesus comes attended by a multitude, and 
the two blind men, Bartimeus doubtless lead- 
ing, “‘ began to cry out’’ for mercy. So veber 
ment was he that ‘‘ many’ commanded him to 
“‘hold his peace.” His erying seemed ont of 
all reason. He was too noisy, as they judged> 
But he was in dead earnest. He had waited 
long in hope. Jesus had not been reached as 
he went into the city; now he was passing out 
and away from it the final opportunity was at 
hand. ‘‘ Now or never” thinks he, and so “the 
cried the more a great deal.’? His cry for 
mercy reached the ear of Jesus, who “stood 
still,” ‘“‘commanded him to be called,’”’ and 
“to be brought to him.’’ That was a glad 
hour for Bartimeus. Helpers were plenty now. 
They call him and comfort him, and he comes 
to Jesus. A question, a reply, a command, a 
commendation of faith, and the work is done. 
Bartimeus sees, and follows Jesus, “glorifying 
God.” 

Jesus is thus set before us as abundantly 
able and sweetly willing to give men power to 
see. The spiritual range is that in which he 
now ministers this gift. The great fact of our 
natural inability to see that which is spiritual 
is clearly set forth in I Cor., ii, 14, and other 
Scriptures. A necessary prayer for all our 
race, therefore, is: “‘Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law.”"—Psa. exix, 18. The blindness of our 
scholars to the beauties of Christ and Chris 
tianity finds its cure in the exercise of Christ's 
sight-giving power. ‘ 

And the remedy for many difficulties in 
Christian life is found in this same power. Not 
every man who sees sees perfectly, either in 
natural or in spiritual things. Some are ao 
short-sighted that they see nothing of the 
glory beyond. Some are so far-sighted that 
they see nothing of the duties at hand. Some 
are so cross-eyed that they see nothing but 
side issues. Some have occular aberrations, 
which distort all they see. Some are dim of 
sight, and to them all is vague. Some are 
color-blind — unable to distinguish shades 
which are obvious to others; and, indeed, in 
some cases seeing black as blue and blue as 
green, and so on indefinitely and hopelessly. 
Considering how blind we all are by nature, 
the wonder is that those who are restored see 
half so well as they now really do. 

For all this deficiency of moral vision let it 
be impressed that Christ isthe healer. To him 
let teachers go and to him let them lead thei 
scholars. Imitate the example of Bartimeus, 
and, though we be blind, yet shall we see ; and, 
though we see through a glass darkly,’’ yet shall 
we see “ face to face.” 








BisHop Stsvens, of Pennsylvania, does 
not neglect the Snnday-school in the episcopal 
visitation of his diocese. He recognizes the 
importance of this agency of church culture 
and gives to it the attention its prominence de- 
mands. The good Bishop loves children and 
knows how to interest and instruct them. On 
arecent occasion he attended the anniversary 
exercises of one of the larger schools of his 
diocese, when there was no little confusion in 
the crowded house from the restlessness of the 
active little ones, and it seemed as if the 
Bishopmust be annoyed by so much noise, as 
he essayed to address them. Instead, how- 
ever, of complaining of the disturbance and 
hoplessly begging the children to be quiet, he 
said pleasantly at the outset: “My dear 
friends, I am doubly surprised here to-day— 
surprised at the very large attendance at this 
enniversary and surprised at how well yon be. 


























have this warm afternoon, in this close church, 
when there are so many boys here so full of 
fun.” At these unexpected words of compli- 
ment for the quiet ones and excuse for those 
who were restless the most noisy were hushed 
into stillness and thé crowded church was full 
of attentive listeners to all the subsequent 
words of the Bishop’s instructive address. 
There isno force like gentleness in dealing 
with restless children in the Sunday-schsol, 
Wen our Lord would quiet the storm on 
Galilee his first word was “Peace.” ‘A soft 
answer’ not only disarms anger, it hushes the 
turbulent spirit. Scolding never quiets noisy 
children. 


.... The programme of a recent meeting of 
the Woburn (Mass.) Sabbath-school Confer- 
ence gave in advance a better outline of two 
of the prineipal themes of discussion than i® 
commonly secured as a result of a day’s debate 
on such topics. The outline was as follows: 
*TOPIC.—THE PULPIT AND THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 

“TI, (@) The Dission of the Pulpit. 

“To proclaim salvation. To persuade men 
to accept it. To discuss Bible doctrines and 
enforce them. 

*(b) The Mission of the School. 

“ To teach, illustrate, and learn the facts of 
the Bible. To impress religious truth. To 
lead the unconverted to Christ. To feed the 
piety of Christians. 

“(c) Their Unity in Aim; their Diversity in 
Methods and Means. 

“TI. (a) How can the Pulpit Aid the School? 

‘Recognize it regularly in prayer and ap- 
polvtments. Preach and plead in its behalf. 

iscuss the subjects taught in the school. 
Preach to the school. 

(6) How can the School Aid the Pulpit ? 

‘*By uniform attendance on public worship. 
By reverent’ attention to the preaching and 
prayers. By heartily joining in the service of 
song. By adaptation and application by teach- 
ers to scholars of the truth proclamed from 
the pulpit. 
truth. 


“TOPIC.—THE HOME AND THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

‘*The family as a religious institution. Its 
special advantages. Why is the Sabbath- 
school needed? Its place and peculiar power. 
How can the home help the Sabbath-school? 
How can the Sabbath-school help the bome? 
The responsibility of parents to the scbool. 
The responsibility of teachers to the homes.” 


... The Sunday-school Helper, of Pottsville; 
Pa., a well-edited undenominational monthly, 
is to be rendered still more attractive for 1875 
by lesson notes and other helps in the line of 
the luternational Series, from the pen of Rev. 
George A. Peltz, of Newark, N. J. Whatever 
Mr. Peltz undertakes be does well. No Sun- 
day-schoo] worker in the country is more. uni> 
formly sensible and practical than hein plans 
and suggestions for Sunday-school improve. 
ment... Advanced methods of instruction will 
have their proper place in the Sunday-school 
Heiper for 18%. 


.-«.1n Mustrated Bible Studies is a sketch of a 
Suné@ay-school organized by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in a Minnesota 
township, settled almost entirely by foreigners, 
n which Bible study has been followed by an 
extensive revival of religion, bringing many 
families to the Saviour. In view of this and 
other similar results of such work, that paper 
says: 

‘See how our Lord, who multiplied the five 
loaves and the three small fishes to feed the 
faiuting multitude, is even now repeating that 
gracious miracle. The fifty years’ bistory of 
the 8.-8. Union is full of that sort.of miraeles.’? 


....The answers of children ‘iw’ ‘the Sundaj+ 
school are often more sensible’ than the ques. 
tions of their teachers. In a sketch of a Lon- 
@on mission svhool a writer in'Good Words 
gives this item from a conference over the 
Massacre of the Innocents: 

‘*Now, Robert, if you had been alive then, 
would Herod have killed you? ”’ 

“No,” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I ain’t a baby.” 


..+<This item from The Nebraska Teacher as 
to the secular schools of Austria is sugges- 
tive also in its, bearing on the question of 
skilled Bible teaching : 


“The schools of Vienna are among the best 
in the world. Their superiority is chiefly 
owing. to the thorough preparation of the 
teachers in all she grades and the great amount 
of apparatus used. Recitations of our sort 
are almost unknown, teaching being done by 
flluétrations ‘and by the teacher working with 
his class.” 


.... The suggestive statement of a writer in 
the Chutch Sunday-school Magazine of ‘England 
as to the true method of dealing with “the 
bad-boy difficulty” in Sunday-school is: 

“ Nothing in the world, be sure of it, can 
overcome the irresistible strength of sweet 
temper. Nothing can overcome the teacher 
who-has first of all overcome. his own impa- 
tience—not even the ‘bad boy.’ ”’ 


....One item of counsel from the Pastors’ 
and Superintendents’ Association of Plainfield, 
N. J.,'to Suniday-school teachers is: 

“Let us be punctual, remembering ‘that in 
the Sunday-school vocabulary p ity 
yaeans ‘five minutes before the time for’ Sun- 
day-school to begin.’”’ 


By honest acceptance of that 








THE INDEPENDENT. _ 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPrTist. 
ADAMS, Gx0. M., White Pigeon, Mich., ac- 
~- cepts call to Madison, Ind. 

BESTOR, F., Tariffville, goes to Canton, Conn: 

BUSH, A. D., Dunkirk, goes to Arcade, N. Y. 

OADY, E. C., Fort Madison, called to Glen- 
wood, Ia. 

CHASE, J. K., Rockland, called to Holden, 
Mass. : 

COFFEY, T. C., Shurtleff Coll., called to Tus- 
cola, Il. 

sr hae R. L., Ontario, goes to Kewanee, 


DEARBORN, D. A., Sutton, goes to Granville, 
Mass., Nov. 1st. 

DONELLY, J., Jn., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

EVANS, Frep., Central ch., New York, resigns, 
Dec. Ist. 

HAGUE, Wm., D.D., Orange, N. J., resigned, 
Oct. 2d. 


HAWTHORNE, J. B., D.D., of Louisville, 
Ky., inst., Tabernacle ch., N. Y., Oct. 4th. 
HOUGH, J. W., of Newton Theo. Sem., ord., 


at 2d ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
= Cu. H., Camden, N. J., inst., Oct. 
th. 


JOY, F. B., Montrose, Conn., resigns. 
MORGAN, Lioyp, Monongahela City, accepts 
call to Apollo, Pa. 


PATTISON, T. H., London, Eng., called to 1st 
ch., New Haven, Conn. 


| SPAFFORD, R. H., Sandy Creek, goes to New 


Buffalo, Mich. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., Munroe, goes to Hud- 
son, Mich. c 

TRACEY, R. M., goes to Keota, Ia. 

YARNALL, L., Utica, goes to Galio, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
RARROWE, W. H., accepts call tc Hampton, 
owa. 

BARROWS, W. H., of Cass, accepts call to 
Hampton, Ia. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Greenville, accepts call to 
Turner Junction, Il. 

BODWELL, J. C., Jx., Stockbridge, Mass., 
inst., Oct. 6th. 

BINGHAM, C. M., Munroe, Ia., accepts call 
to Millburn, Ill 

CLARK, Isaac, of Elm-place ch., Brooklyn, 
accepts call to Presb. ch., Kingston, N.Y. 

CLARK, Lymas, Lancaster, N. H., accepts call 
to Petersham, Mass. 

COOLEY, H. E., Littleton, called to new ch. 
at N. Leominster, Mass. 

GREGG, J. B., Windsor-ave. ch., Hartford, 
Ct., ord., Sept. 29th. 

CROFT, C. P., East Avon, supplies at War- 
burton Chapel, Hartford, Ct., for one year. 

CUSHMAN, C. L., Ludlow, inst., at Phillips- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 30th. 

CUTLER, W. H., of Assonet, supplies at East 
Marshfield, Mass., for one year, 

EELLS, Myron, Boise City, Idaho, called to 
Albany, Oregon. 

FLETCHER, A. H., Frankfort, Mich., resigns. 

GREGG, J. B., of Andover Theo. S8em.,; ord. 
os Wintoar-9ve, ch., Hartford, Ct,, Sept. 

th. 


GRIFFITH, THomas N., Youngstown, O., ord. 
at Turin, N. Y., Sept. 11th. 

GROUT, H. N., Concord, N. H., declines 
presidency of Thayer College, Kidder, Mo. 

HALL, C. L., of Andover Theo. Sem., goes as 
missionary to Dakota. 

HUMPHREY, Gero. F., Athol, called to N. 
Amherst, Mass. 

IVES, J.S, Orland, Me., ord., at Ist ch., East 
Hampton, Ct., Sept. 20th. 

JAMESON, J., Muscoda, Wis., resigns. 

LAMB, Gro. C., of Yale Theo. Sem., ord., May- 
wood, Ilh, Sept. 22d. 

MATHEWS, 8. 8., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Wilmington, Mass, , 

MILLIKAN, 8. F., McGregor, Ia., resigns. 

NOBLE, FrRankuin, of Ch. of Covenant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigned. 

PALMER, W. 8.; Wells River, °Vt., inst., at 
2d ch., in Norwich, Ct.; Sept. 29th. 

PEFFERS, A. B., Westport, Ct.,: supplies 2d 
cb. at Dracut, Mass. 

RADFORD, Wattsr, of Nottingham, Eng. 
ord. as evangelist, at Lisle, NY. oa 

SCOTFORD, H. C., called to Louisville, 
Kansas. 

SELLERS, Epwarp B., of Andover Theo. 
— goes as missionary to Talladega, 

a. I 

SEYMOUR, B. N., Walpole, Mass., supplies at 
New Ipswich, N. ad ama 

SIMMONS, H. C., Oakfield, Wis., accepts call 
to Marshall, Minn. 

et A. E., Harvard, Mase., resigned, Sept. 


WALKER, G.L., D.D., late of New Haven, 
Conn., called to American Chapel, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


WALKER, Cz. 8. of Brooklyn, N. Y:, supplies 
at Holyoke, Massi, for one year. : 
pose Tan P., Craftsbury, ‘goes to Newport, 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. di 
BROOKS, C., D.D., Winona, Minn., resigns. 
EDDY, Ts. M., D.D., missionary. sec., died, 
Oct. 7th, aged 51. r 
TLE, Cuarues J., of Chiist ¢h., Philadel- 
phia, has accepted the chair of English 
literature in Dickinson Coll, Pa. : 


PALMER, Guo., of Emerald, 0., died, Oct. 
> 9d,iaged 89... sr 


2 #0, Om I 9a Liiw 
PALM 
aon aes H., Plattoyille, Wis, died, 








PRESBYTERIAN. ° 
CALDWELL, J. C., Newberry, moved to 
_ Chamber: burg, Pa. 
CROSS, JonatHan, supplies church at Fred- 
* ericktown, 0. 


UNLAP, P., of Allaxheny Theo.’ Sem. 

. ord., hedies Mo Re ate ‘Pa., Sept. 24th. | 

GOODALE, G. W., Knob Noster, Mo., accepts 
call to Pawnee Oity, Neb. 

HAMNER, J. G., Wilmington, Del, accepts 
call to Waterville, N.Y. . 

HUSSEY, Josn, Lockland, O., made professor 
‘i time! in Purdue College, Lafayette, 


per ey James, Marion, N. Y., died, Sept. 


JENKS, Wa. A., Bridesburgh, Pa., resigns. 
JENKINS, Joun M., of Sixth ch., Cincinnati, 
inst., at Orville, O., Sept. 24th, 
JONES, J., D.D., accepted call to Walnut-st. 
ch., Louisville, Ky. 
WANE. Ws. B., Rochester, N. Y., inst., Sept. 
th. 


MOREY, H., accepts call to Rochester, N. Y. 

MORRIS, Wm. H., removed from Plane-st. ch., 
Newark, N. J., by the presbytery. 

McKEE, H. W., Portuguese ch., Springfield, 
lll, resigned, Sept. 23d. 

OLMSTEAD. H. F., South Providence, Ind., 
inst., Sept. 20th. 

PEARCE, 8S. M., Wrightville, Pa., resigns. 

SCOLT, R. D., of Acburn Theo. Sem., called to 
Youngstown, O. 

SHAGHAN, G.. Georgetown, Ky., died, Sept. 
12th, aged 58. , 

SMITH, J. M., Central ch., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
inst., Sept. 80th...» 

nee TH., inst,, Palestine, Iil., Sept. 


SPINNING, Gzorcs L., inst., Hannibal, Mo., 
Sept, 2ist. 

SWING, Davip, of Chicago, DL, withdraws 
from Presbyterian Church. 

THOMAS, Wu. H., Utica, N. Y., accepted call 
to Grace Memorial ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WHITE, E. N., D.D., of Buffalo, accepts call 

to We-t 23d-st. ch., New York. 
Woop. A. T., Beloit, Kan., removed to Tabor, 
a. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
BARLOW, L. G., Danville, goes to Rich- 
mond, Ky. 
FARIS, B. M., Corinth, Miss., removed to 
Humboldt, Tenn. 
— M. G., Goshen, goes to Louisville, 
ye 
WILSON, J. R., Columbia, 8. C., goes to Wil- 
mingtop, N.C. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BALCH, Archdeacon of Diocese of Huron, 

Gens has. been elected to Grace ch., Detroit, 
ca. . 

BENNETT, Wm., St. Paul’s, Jersey City 
Hights, N. J., resigns. 

BROOKS, Artuour, St. James’s, Chicago, Ill., 
elected to 8t. Paul’s, Cleveland, O. 

CLEMENS, J. J., accepts election to Christ 
ch., Houston, Tex. 

DAVIS, Jon, resigned missionary work at 
Holland Patent. and takes charge of 8t. 
Luke’s, Harpersville, N. Y. 

EPPES, W. E., Marietta, Georgia, resigns. 

FUGETT, J. P., of Manhattan, Kansas, resigns 
and accepts call to Grace ch., Jefferson 
City, Mo. t i 

HILLS, Gro. M., D.D., ord. dean of New 
Brunswick Convocation, at Burlington, N. 
J., Sept. 29th. 

JACKSON, J. E., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 

LEWIS, Cu. F., Smithport, Pa., died Sept. 
14th, aged 57. 

LOUNSBERRY, Ep., 

- Christ ch., Media, Pa 

REEVES, Asram, appointed missionary at 
‘Romeo, Mich. 

SHYMOUR, Grorce F., D.D., of General 
Theo. Sem., N. Y., accepts bishopric of 
Illinois. 

STICKNEY, G. W., Edisto Island, goes to En- 
terprise, 8. C. 

WATSON, G. W., ‘D.D., Burlington, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Red Wing, Minn, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
DBLONG, J. F., ord., Williamsport, Pa., Aug. 


NEVIN, J. W., St. Stephen’s ch., Lancaster, 
Pa., Sept. 24th. 


ZWISLER, CHarzs, Canfield, 0., died, Sept, 
191, aged 70. * + Hed AR 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

MEILLI. A. M., Crestline, joined Presb. ch, at 

Wooster, O. 
PHELAN, Evaeng, has arrived from Dublin, 


Treland, as professor of St. Benedict’s Coll., 
Newark, N. J. ; 


RIV —— Fatruer, ne of 8t. ees 
eb., New. Bedford, Mass., goes to Woon- 
socket, R.1, i ° oe ym tails 

UNIVERSALIST. 


CUSHMAN, H. 1, of Second ch., Boston, ree 
signed , iGt 


accepts élection to 


{ 


DAVIS, 'B. H., aceepts-call to Biddeford, Me, 
SWEETSER, A. His of Rockland, Me., called 
», to Springfield, , 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROWNE, E..C. L., (Unitarian), Keokuk 
called to Belfast, Me. Aes ey 
GRINNELL, Cu. E., (Unitarian), Charlestown, 
Mass. fres from ministry 


hs 2G and enters 
Harvard Law School. 


HURST, O. P., Bicknell, Ind., (United Breth- 
‘ren), died, Sept. 22d. a 
McLEAN, Gzores E., of Yale, Theo. 


Sem., 
ord., Presb. and. 
Lebanon, N.Y. Sept. or ch. at New 
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PLebbies, 


_ AN UNDERGRADUATE at Cambridge, who 
found among the questions on his -xamiuas 
tion paper this: ‘* Why will not a pin stand on 
its point?’ elaborately explained the point 
thus: “1 Apin will not stand on its head; 
much less is it possible that it should stand on 
ite point. 2. A point, according to Euclid, is 
that which has no parts and no magnitude, 
A pin cannot stand on that which has no parts 
and no magnituée, and, therefore, a pin can. 
not stand on its point, 3. It will, if you stick 
it in.” 





-++»A lady residing in Chicago was lately 
importuned by an unknown woman for aid, 
The suppliant plead that she wished to pur. 
chase a new dress for an infant child, in order 
that the child might appear properly for bap. 
tism. ‘‘ Where are you going to have the child 
baptized?’ inquired the lady. ‘‘At the First 
Baptist church,” was the reply. Whether or 
no the woman failed to obtain the money, it is 
certain the child has not yet been presented, 


...-One of the queerest duels on record was 
that in which Sainte-Beuve was engaged. It 
began to rain slightly after he had taken up 
his position; whereuvon he coolly beld his um. 
brella over ois head with his left hand, while 
holding the pistol with his right. The expos 
tulation of his witnesses bad no effect upon 
him. ‘Itis all very well to be killed,’’ said 
the famons essayist; ‘‘ but I object to catching 
cold in my head.” 


....Jn a recent freshet in Massachusetts, 
when the water was the highest and about 
three feet deep about the house, a little chap, 
five years old, fell upon his knees and uttered 
the following prayer: ‘‘O Lord,I don’t like 
this; take it away. You said wher you put 
your bow in the skies you would have no 
more floods. Now how is this? Amen.’’ 


..-»**Papa, do you think Beech—”’ ‘‘ Hush 
Johnny.” ‘But, papa, don’t you think 
Beech—’’ ‘‘Didn’t you hear me tell you to stop 
your noise, sir? I won’t have you talking about 
these things. Go in and get your face washed," 
And Jobnny, with tears in his eyes, wants te 
know why papa won't tell him whether beech. 
nuts are ripe. 


....The gallant secretary of a life insurance 
company, being in command of a platoon dur. 
ing the late unpleasantness at New Orleans 
struck upthe gun of oneof his men about te 
fire on a staff officer, with the exclamation‘ 
‘*Hold! don’t shoot at him, We’ve got a policy 
on him.”’ 


....A lecturer, wishing to explain to a little 
girl the manner in which a lobster casts his 
shell when he bas outgrown it, said: ‘‘ Why 
do you do when you have outgrown your 
clothes? You throw them aside, don’t you?" 
Qh! no,’ replied the little one; * we let out 
the'tacks.” 


~...."*Show me a radical, gentlemen,”’’ said 8 
politician, ‘“‘and I’ll show you a liar.” “I 
sir, am one,” exclaimed a ready opponent. 
* Just come round the corner,” was the reply, 
“and I’ll show you a fellow who said I 
couldn't find a radical in the ward.” 


...3"* Do you believe in the apostolical succes 
sion ®”’ inquired one of Sidney Smith. ‘I do,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ and my faith in that dogma dates 
from the moment I became acquainted with 
the Bishop of . who is so like Judas.” 


...-A little boy having. broken his rocking: 
horse the day it was purchased, his mamma 
began to scold, when he silenced her by im 
quiring : ‘* What’s the good of a horse till it’s 
broke ?”’ 


..-1n the police court at San José, Cal., the 
other day, a witness wasasked: ‘ Did youevet 
kill a man?” He answered: “No; bat! 
killed a Chinaman once.” 


....A merchant of our acquaintance is 8 
scrupulously exact in all his dealings that when- 
ever he pays a Visit he insists upon taking ® 
receipt for it. 


\o..If man really wants to find out what's 
in him, let Kim go to sea. The first rougd 
weather will generally enable him to ascel. 
tain it. i 
....Mr. Smirkins says he has been married 
sixteen years, and all the income they have 
had to live on has been income-patibility. 


«+s. Of a lawyer and a doctor walking arm in 
arm one said: “Those two are just equal to 
one highwayman—your money or your life.” 

....An impeéunious young doctor candidly 
admitted that his profession was better than 
his practice, 

..+sWhen a young lady gives herself away 
does she lose her self-possession ? 

- ...-Strained sweetness : kissing through & 
veil. 

..-eA castle in the air: Castle Thunder. 
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October 15, 1874.] 


Education. 


Tas Hon. Thomas W. Conway, who was. 
state superintendent of education in Louisiana 
from 1868 to 1872, contributes to the New York 
Tribune an important letter respecting the 
operation of mixed schools in that state. He 
strongly disputes the assumption that the 
passage of the Civil Rights Bill would destroy 
the free school systems of the Southern States» 
on account of the unwillingness of the whites 
in those states to send their children to the 
same schools with the blacks, and cites the 
case of Louisiana, the only Southern state in 
which the system of mixed schools has been 
practically tested, as confirming his opinion. 
Tbe constitution of 1868 required that the 
public schools of the state should be open to 
black and white children alike. But this pro- 
yision was not enforced without a contest, 
gays Mr. Conway: 


‘There was all the clamor against civil rights 
as to the Louisiana schools, by the Democratic 

ress and its supporters, that there is now in 

‘ennessee against the pending bill in Congress. 
There were in Louisiana at that time Repub- 
licans who as bitterly opposed equality in the 
schools as did the Democrats. They joined 
with their party opponents in the belief that 
the mixture of the two races in the schools 
would be attended by more harm than good. 
The hatred of the friends of free schools was 
so intense that creation was ransacked for 
terms of reproach severe enough to suit both 
their temper and the occasion which they 
deemed so very grave.’ 


But there was a practical difficulty in the way 
of yielding to this clamor. 


' “Admitting, for argument’s sake, that a 
black child might better be excluded from a 
white school, what was I to do with children 
who were half white and half black? Again, 
what was to be done with those applicants 
who were three-quarters white and one-quarter 
black ?”” . 

After careful deliberation, the superintendent 
decided to assume the responsibility, and is- 
sued an order to the effect that from a certain 
date all the public schools should be open to 
the children of the various districts, regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition. 

“On the publication of this order,” says Mr. 
C., ** I was advised to leave the State of Louis- 
fana. In one day I received as many as 100 
written notices to the effect that unless I left I 
would be assassinated, and one letter con- 
tained a picture of my coffin. The day came 
for the opening of the schools. As expected, 
the colored children came with books in hand. 
The whites wete ahead of them. Seeing the 
colored children admitted, the white pupils all 
left. (I speak now of those schools where this 
test was made.) I sat in my cab anxiously be- 
holding the result of my own course. For 
awhiie I confess I was full of sorrow. I 
thouzht Ihad been guilty of an indiscretion 
which bordered closely on crime; and yet I felt 
as if [ was squarely meeting an issue imposed 
upon me by my oath of office. Well, the 
white pupils left, and the colored ones took 
their places. This was the result one day. 
Now for another aspect of the case. The day 
on which this took place I saw, at the close of 
school hours, the children who had left and 
those who took their places—the whites and 
the blacks—playing together, as usual, on the 
= under the widespreading live oaks. 

bis sight prompted me to ask some of the 

white pupils why they ran away from school 
in the morning? The anawer was: ‘Our pa- 
rents told us to leave if colored children were 
admitted.’ Then I asked: ‘Why do you play 
with colored children? The answer was: 
‘Because we want to. We do so all the time.’ 
This convinced me that there was really no 
antagonism between the children of the two 
races except that which sprang from older per- 
sons, who were possessed of the bitter preju- 
dices derived from slavery first and from the 
war subsequently. The next day came with 
the excitement somewhat abated; and then 
very soon the whites, seeing no prospect of a 
change of policy, sent their children back to 
schoo], and the year actually closed with a 
larger number of white pupils in the schools 
than ever before.” 
The experiment has since worked success- 
fully, and Mr. Conway exrresses the belief not 
only that the result woul. be the same in any 
state in which it should be tried, but that it is 
8 necessary step to the removal of the antag- 
onism between the races that now exists. He 
Bays: 

“The idea that the passage of the bill will 
end the free schools of the South is without 
other foundation than that on which has rested 
the opposition to emancipation, the right to 

witness in courts, the right to sit on 
— the right to vote, and the right to hold 
Office. 


.--Illinois College.is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of higher education in the West, and 
none, we believe, have surpassed it in devo- 
tion to the interests of sound learning; but if 
the following statement, copied from the 
Chicago Jnter- Ocean, is true, we shall begin to 
fear the college has outlived both its honor 
and its usefulness: 

“Two colored students were on the 24th 
ult, bired by members of the Illinois College 
faculty to withdraw their names from the 
students’ roll. Their tuition fees were re- 
turned to them, and in the case of one $30 was 
paid to him in addition to the tuition. The 
sons of a Democratic congressman of this state, 
Who are students, led the movement inst 
the negroes. It is the subject of t on 
every corner and the colored people assert 
that they will appeal to the law.’ 


We hope to see this statement euthoritatively 
eontradicted, 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’* 
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readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur~ 
ther notice. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.* 


WE have had much discussion respecting 

the German universities—derived, in the 

main, from second-hand sources. The 

book before us is evidently the result of the 

Closest personal observation, under the guid- 

ance of high culture and the purest interest 

in the knowledge sought. There are three 

aspects under which it presents itself to 

readers of intelligence. They become in- 

terested, in the first place, in its well-drawn 

and apparently most faithful pictures of 

German university life. In this respect it 

has all the merit of that admirable book, 

‘*Bristed’s Five Years in an English Uni- 

versity,” though the German and English 

courses are so different. Another striking 

excellence is the rich instruction it gives in 

respect to the study and acquisition of the 

German language. What Mr. Hart says of 
his own experience will commend itself to 

many who have studied German in differ. 

ent circumstances and by very differen’ 
methods. It has, moreover, an interest 
for the general philologist. The author dis- 
cards the idea of easy roads. Tbe language 
is a difficult one—difficult even for Germans. 
It cannot be made easy except by some 
process involving, in the end, a mischievous 
quackery. “ Methods of nature,” as they 
are called, ‘‘ learning German as one learns 
his own language”’—all such pretensions 
are more or less fallacies. We never again 
learn a language as we learn our own ver- 
nacular in childhood. That mystery is 
never repeated. Even the colloquial ac- 
quisition of a foreign tongue presents 
points of essential difference, involving 
something of a scientific process, though 
it may be a very loose and inaccurate one. 
According to Mr. Hart, the hardest part of 
a language—its differentia, or those things 
in which it is peculiar—are to be first at- 
tacked and thoroughly mastered. The 
easier things will then come of course. 
The first lessons should be pure grammar, 
and the more difficult portions of the gram- 
mar, as demanding the earliest atten- 
tion and removing the roughest obstacles 
from the way. However dry and repulsive 
this may be in itself, or when separated 
from exercises of a kind more pleasing, be- 
cause seeming to indicate a more rapid 
progress, it is a labor which must be ac. 
complished. Without it there is the 
risk of confusion, perplexity, inaccu- 
racy, which, instead of curing them- 
selves, as is sometimes supposed, become 
more incurable at every step. There is 
another method, still entitled to the name 
scientific and insisting upon a thorough 
knowledge of grammar as the thing prima- 
rily aimed at, but commencing with resem- 
blances (both of words and of constructions) 
between one’s own and tbe foreign tongue 
to be acquired. It is the course pursued in 
the German grammar of the lamented Prof. 
Peissner, and has much to commend it as 
best for the more numerous class of German 
students in our colleges. 


The method, however, recommended by 
Mr. Hart in the present work is the result of 
close personal experience. His arguments 
are clear and powerful. They ought to be 
specially acceptable to all who mean to 
make the most finished work and to under- 
stand German as a science even better than 
cultivated Germans themselves, whose col- 
loquial familiarity with the language pre- 
vents their having a motive for such intense 
study. Along with theoretical grammar, 
he recommends the constant writing of ex- 
ercises, attempts at translation from stand- 
ard English authors, instead of common- 
place or mere colloquial phrases; in other 
words, the choicest English into the choicest 
German. The vocabulary, he very ably 
argues, willcome of course. Words will 
immediately fix themselves in the memory 
and stay there when a knowledge of their 
relations has prepared the way and given 
them that direct hold which renders un- 
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necessary the frequent resort to lexicons 
and syntactical rules. This subject, the 
best method of acquiring German, is much 


| dwelt upon in various parts of the volume, 


making it, in this way, a valuable store- 
house of philological ideas and a desirable 
help in the acquisition of this difficult lan- 
guage. 

Another excellence of the volume is the 
account it gives, both in fullness and detail, 
of German university life and the German 
system of education. It may not have been 
so intended, but there are some things here 
which may furnish the means of solving 
important questions that are pressing for 
an answer among ourselves. The German 
universities are widely different from our 
American colleges, on the one hand, and 
from the English and Scotch universities, on 
the other. They are literary institutions on 
the largest scale, and yet one striking feature 
is their extreme simplicity, baffling all at- 
tempts at sensational description. An old 
town; an assemblage of literary men as 
learners and teachers; a large library in 
some very plain building; a few other un. 
pretending structures of a similar kind, as 
halls for lecturing; students coming and 
going as they please, attending such courses 
of instruction as they please ; the most sim- 
ple modes of matriculation ; no artificially 
arranged classes, no fixed scheme of studies, 
no formal graduation, as there are few or 
no difficulties of entrance; those who are 
content with knowledge or have failed to 
get any great amount simply taking away 
what acquisitions they have made, whilst 
for all who wish adegree nothing more is 
to be done than to pay the moderate fees 
demanded and submit to a most rigid ex- 
amination in the departments of instruction 
they may have chosen—such is a German 
university. 

A system so inorganic, apparently, would 
be a nullity, as is apt to be tbe case with 
mere imitations of it among ourselves, were 
it not for the strong foundations on which 
it rests. There are things which give It co- 
herence and support, but which are greatly 
deficient in American education. Under- 
neath it lies a most extensive base of 
thorough, well-organized, and bharmonious- 
ly consistent training, all looking to that 
higher development, that broader culture, 
in respect to which the completing universi- 
ty instruction is but the simplest gathering 
of its maturest and most promising fruit. 
Again, there is a wide-pervading literary 
and scholastic interest, a love of culture for 
its own sake, or regagged as a higher good 
than wealth or political success, as we call 
it. Aside from the money-making spirit, 
our all-absorbing politics are greatly in the 
way of the higher education. They are 
hostile to patient study. They will not al- 
low time for the imperfect ‘“‘higher cours- 
es” that have been attempted in some of 
our colleges, Even our short undergrad- 
uate periods are suffering curtailments at 
their beginnings and their ends. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult to keep our 
young men the poor four years assigned 
for that purpose, so strong is the feeling 
that the world cannot do without them or 
without their plunging headlong into poli- 
tics and into ‘‘dusiness,” as ‘‘ the horse 
plungeth into the battle.” What, then, can 
be expected for this higher culture, or this 
university education, so called, requiring 
still more time and patience ? 





No paper universities will remedy this; 
no grants of money or of wild land will 
be of much avail to such an end. The 
demand must precede the supply, although 
the latter, even if forced, does, doubtless, 
tosome extent, react upon and increase the 
former. In time this demand may come, 
if we may indulge in the dream, the hope. 
less dream, a8 some would regard it, that the 
money-making passion may satiate itself, 
or if some historical providence relieves us 
from this onerous charge of ‘‘ watching 
over ” our imperiled “ liberties,” ever about 
to be swallowed up by Cesarism, monop- 
olies, sectarianism, or centralization. 

There is, however, hope in the thought 
that our best and oldest colleges are slowly 
rising to the university idea. Their prog- 
ress toward it will be in proportion to this 
demand of culture which they are aiding to 
create. Without such a change in the na- 
tional feeling, and the national aims ever 
degrading education to the position of a 





means, instead of an end—a means to some- 
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thing below itself—there may be given 
millions of dollars or millions of acres to 
found national universities. The doorsmay 
bethrown wide open, the money may cometo 
any amount required; but students will not 
come, not even in numbers equal tothe low- 
est of the German universities. Or, if they 
do troop in at first from novelty they will 
not stay there when they discover how 
much time and study are required, not only 
for such culture, if it would amount to any- 
thing, but for the previous preparation in- 
dispensable to the completion demanded. 
We are getting ashamed of the old word 
college; but a good college, contented with 
that unambitious title, is a far more re- 
spectable thing than one of these premature 
institutions to which we are so fond of 
giving the soundiug name of university. 


Mr. Hart’s book enables us to estimate 
the value of another feature of the German 
system. He does not directly make it the 
ground of an argument; but in his full ac- 
count of the various lecture courses he 
furnishes most timely materials for a much 
needed and most instructive comparison. 
I refer to the total absence of a bugbear 
which in this country threatens to be the 
greatest enemy to all high culture, and 
especially to everything that takes to itself 
the name of national education. It is the 
term ‘‘ sectarianism,” now so much used by 
some who are, in fact, the most intolerant 
sectaries in our land. Take all that is sup- 
posed to be meant or to be excluded by 
this unmeaning word and the state cannot 
educate. The power is something more 
than is implied in the farce of giving 
money or wild lands, without any regard 
to the knowledge or culture such grants are 
intended to encourage. If the state ed- 
ucateg, it must have something to teach— 
some ideas of what belongs to education as 
embracing all knowledge of highest interest 
and highest value. It must include what. 
ever enters’most intimately into the na- 
tional mind; whatever belongs to the think- 
ing of the race, past as well as present; 
whatever forms a part of human culture, 
morally, ssthetically, intellectually. This 
is fully recognized in Germany. They are 
the most free thinking of all peoples on the 
face of the earth, and yet they clearly see 
the essential connection between educa- 
tional culture and everything that is es- 
teemed of highest worth for the human 
soul, whether as belonging to the world of 
statistics or the world of ideas. We present 
a direct contrast in this respect. There hag 
been lately recommended a scheme for a 
national university at Washington. It is to 
exclude ‘‘ everything sectarian.” It is only 
a reprint, in larger letters, of ‘the 
Cincinnati resolution” in respect to 
common schools. All religious ideas, 
all «theological and _ biblical instruc- 
tion, all teaching or lecturing on any 
topics connected with these depart. 
ments tobe rigorously shut out as secta- 
rian. How different is it in rationalistic 
Germany! A wniversity without lectures 
on the Christian Scriptures, on church his- 
tory, on biblical exegesis; on the history of 
opinions, religious as well as philosophical; 
on the dogmatic grounds of such opinions— 
on everything, in short, that pertains to the 
spiritual as well as to the physical worid— 
wouid be regarded as something contradict. 
ing its very name. In the German institu- 
tions they stand side by side—science, 
religion, Jaw. Students go from one de- 
partment to another. Everything _ is, 
indeed, submitted to the crucible of the 
individual thinking; but nothing is left out 
that belongs to this universaé interest. The 
Bible banished from the college; all that 
so widely connects itself with it in human 
literature shut out from the lecture-room 
and the gymnasium! They would not 
understand it. As well banish history, art, 
the whole wsthetical range of culture. 

A formal argument from Mr. Hart would 
not have been more convincing than the 
picture he has drawn of this German cath- 
olicity. It reminds us at every point of 
the exceeding narrowness of our own 
noisy, superficial, avti-sectarianism. The 
book is very valuable in other respects, but 
in none is it better adapted to our times 
and to our ways tban in this contrast 
between the true liberalism of the land of 
Bismarck and the bigotry of progress and 





democracy in our own. 
TaxLen Lew. 
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Mr. Rozert H. Lasserton, whose “His. 
torical Series” we commended last year, has 
added to the two volumes and atlas of which 
it has been hitherto composed a Historical 
Chart (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger). 
The volume consists of nine plates, all but one 
of them being of two pages, the first begin- 
ning at the year 2500 B. C., and each one but 
the last, which includes the years 1500—1874, 
illustrating the history of five hundred years. 
Each chart is subdivided into colored divisions 
representing nations, each nation retaining the 
sane color save when conquered, and regaining 
it whenever it overthrows its conquerors. 
Other devices of color, form, and type are clev- 
erly and advantageously employed in the atlas, 
which well supplements a series likely to prove 
of use in schools and in the hands of private 
students. The second edition of Mr. Alex- 
ander 8. Murray’s Manual of Mythology bas been 
republished in this country by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., in a substantial and handsome 
form and at a very moderate price. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s book does not confine itself to Greek and 
Roman mythology, although in these depart- 
ments it is sufficiently full for use as a book of 
reference; it also presents accounts of the gods 
and heroes of the Norse, the old Germans, the 
Hindus, and the Egyptians. The book has 
been largely rewritten and to the descrip- 
tions of the Greek deities have been ap- 
pended descriptions of the most memor- 
eble works of art in which they are repre- 
sented. Of full-page plates the volume con- 
tains no less than forty-four. The index is 
sufficiently full. Messrs. Etienne Lambert 
and Alfred Sardou’s /diomatic Key to the French 
Language (Albert Mason) aims to complement 
any French grammar by supplying what French 
grammars themselves are not apt to contain— 
lists of idiomatic expressions, with translations 
into ordinary English; not the ‘* meaningless 
nonsense,” the authors very justly say, results 
from the attempt to translate such expressions 
literally, with the help of the dictionary. One 
idiomatic verb—faire faire—is conjugated 
throughout as a model. Outlines @pf the 
World’s History, ancient, medieval, and modern 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.), by Prof. 
William Swinton, isa text-book prepared in 
accordance with recent historica,methods and 
one which does not confine itself to the pre- 
sentation of mere catalogues of occurrences 
and dry lists of dates alone. The author has 
kept constantly in mind the necessity of pre- 
senting to the student the means for getting a 
“ general view of human progress and an idea 
of the relative civilizations of the peoples 
which have had to do with the making of the 
world’s history.’? The author has erred, we 
think, in treating the history of the United 
States “‘only in so far as it touches that of 
other nations.” His reason—that in our 
public schools general history is taken 
up after United States history, does not seem 
to us a valid one, as we remarked in speaking 
recently of Miss Thalheimer’s similar omis- 
sion and defense thereof. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the book is simply admirable— 
type, paper maps, illustrations, the shape of 
the page, the binding being all pleasures to 
the eye. The publishers of the work are 
among those who are now doing capital serv- 
ice in the reform which is beginning to drive 
ovt of the market school-books of slovenly 

manufacture, 











..»eThe fourth volume of Mr. R. H. Stod, 
dard’s very pretty ‘‘Bric-a-brac Series’ is Pree- 
per Mérimée’s Letiere to an Incognita ; with Recol- 
lections by Lamartine and George Sand (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.). The pages devoted to 
Lamartine consist of his ‘‘ Twenty-five Years 
of My Life,” slightly abridged from the trans_ 
lation of Lady Herbert; while from George 
Sand’s ** Souvenirs et dmpressions” the editor has 
selected all that seems to him likely to interest 
the American reader.———Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
euen’s Celebrities of the Fast and Present (Clax. 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) is an interesting 
volume of biographical sketches, etc., “chiefly 
adapted from Sainte-Beuve,” several of them 
having already appeared in Appleton’s Journal, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and To-Day. The “Epi- 
logue on Lord Lytton,’’ spoken by Miss Neil- 
son after a performance of “The Lady og 
Lyons” in Philadelphia, is as poor and prosy 
® piece of poetry as we have seen for some 
time.———Prairie and Forest (Harper & 
Brothers), by Parker Gillmore, is a book about 
game and hunting; and, since the author 
has relied in its writing upon his 
own experience, it contains much, both 
in the way of description and sdvice, 
which will interest sportsmen and lovers of 
the inhabitants of forest and river. The vol- 
ume is plentifully illustrated. The last 
volume in Macmillan & Co.’s ‘“‘ Nature Series” 
ils one of immediate interest and value—Prof. 
George Forbes’s The Transit of Venus. The 
volume is founded upon a series of articles 
published in Watwre, which were based in turn 
apon a paper read by the author before the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society in 1878. In the 
preparation of his book Prof. Forbes has taken 








‘ 
the occasion to revise this previously accumu- 


lated material and has endeavored to make 
technicalities comprehensible. The usefulness 
of the publication, which contains about every. 
thing the reader need know concerning the 
forthcoming transit, is enbanced by twenty-one 
excellent wood-cuts. 


.. «-Robert Traill Spence Lowell, D.D., is an 
elder brother of James Russell Lowell, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and an Episcopal clergyman 
whose clerical life has been spent in Bermudas 
Newfoundland, Newark, N. J., and Duanes, 
burgh, N. Y. He is now head-master of St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro’, Mass., an Episcopal 
institution modeled somewhat closely after 
English schools of corresponding grade. His 
contributions to literature have been few and 
modest—‘ The New Priest in Conception Bay” 
(1858), an unusually good novel; ‘Fresh 
Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago 
and other Poems’’ (1860), verses of very mod- 
erate literary excellence; and a revised edition 
(1863) of the latter work. The scene of his 
novel was laid in a region familiar to him; and 
his later experience has suggested to 
him the theme of his new book, Antony 
Brade (Roberts Brothers), a boy’s story of 
school-life. It is a good, an interesting 
book, and one healthy and happy boys 
(fortunately there are few others) will like to 
read. ‘‘\irst form,” ‘‘fifth form,’’ etc., are 
expressions which will be unfamiliar to most 
boys not educated at Southboro or at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire; but their 
sound pleasantly reminds one of ‘“‘Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” which this book suggests in other 
ways, though without a whit of imitation. 
Few, old or young, will read the closing pages 
of the story without a tear; though we must 
say for the comfort of the boys who have not 
read it that it is not Antony who is drowned. 
Other new juveniles are Zhe Coming Wave; or, 
The Hidden Treasure of High Rock (Lee & Shep- 
ard), which is added to Oliver Optie’s “Yacht 
Club Series”; Miss Susan Warner’s Scepters 
and Crowns (Robert Carter & Brothers); and 
Recompense (T. Whittaker), by Mrs. Mary H. 
Seymour, the last two being Sunday-school 


books. 
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NOTES. 


Mrs. Epwarps’s new novel, to be begun in 
the November Galazy, will be called ‘ Leah, a 
Woman of Fashion.”’ 

Among the forthcoming works comprised in 
Macmillan & Co.’s liet of books in press (which 
is along and good one) are the following: 
** Plutarch’s Lives,’’ edited by Rev. W. W. 
Skeat; ‘‘Chatterton and other Essays” and 
¢ The Three Devils and other Essays,”’ by Prof. 
David Masson; “ Library’’ and “ Golden Treas- 
ury’’ editions of Milton, edited by Prof. Mas- 
son; Michelet’s ‘‘History of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ translated and continued to the 
present time by Mrs, Simpson; “ Russia and 
the Central Asian Que##on,” by Ashton Dilke; 
“The History of the English People,” by Rev. 
J. R. Green, M. A.; a translation by F. W. H. 
Myers, in the Globe Series, of Pindar’s odes; 
a “History of Greece,’’ designed to connect 
Herodotus and Thucydides, by W. Watkyss 
Lioyd; a “Histery of the Drama,’ by 
Prof. A. W. Ward, of Owens College, 
Manchester; ‘‘The Attic Orators,’? by R. 
C, Jebb; Vol. II of Roby’s “Latin Gram- 
mar”; ‘Catholic Reform,” by Fatber Hya- 
cinthe, edited by Mme. Loyson, and with a 
preface by Dean Stanley; a translation of De 
Jmitatione, by Rev. W. Benham, editor of Cow- 
per ;a cheap edition of Princess Lichtenstien’s 
“ Holland House’’; and a translation, by Sir 
R. J. Phillimore, of Lessing’s “‘ Laocoon,”’ re- 
cently translated in this country by Miss Ellen 
Frothingham.———Other announcements of 
pew English books are an illustrated history 
of the United States (Cassell, Petter & Galpin); 
a pew edition of Lamb’s works, and a new yol- 


me of poems Philip Bourke Marston, en- 
titled a in ahe (Chatto & Windus); Miss 
Bunnett’s revised translation of Gervinus’s 
- ame acme 9 on Shakespeare,” with an in- 
troduction b J. Furnivall; a bi-centena 
edition of Pbagrin’ s Progress,” in fac-simi 
of the first edition, with emendations borrowed 
from the second ; ‘and “The Maid of Killeena 
and other stories,” by William Black. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold has collected and cdited, 
from manuscripts supplied by the family of 
the late Rev. Francis Mahone a a volume 
which, under the title of ‘Final Reliques of 
Fatber Prout,” will rt be published by 
Chatto & Windus. r. D. G. Rossetti is 
at work upon a new and reat oe picture, as 
well as upon smaller works, 
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™; Newman Hall, D.D. 84a. Jomo, pp. 74, 
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the Bible. 
y Alvah Hovey, D.D. 


an introduction 
— pp. xii, 473. dover: Warren F. Dra- 


me. s Buliding ot ‘a Brain. By Raward HH. Clarke, 
pp. 153. Boston: James R. Os- 
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Peeps at Our Sunday-echoolt ri 0 Alfred 
ylor. 12mo, pp. 252. 

The Man of One Book; or, her Lite. of, William 
Marsh, D.D. By his Daughter. Abridged 
and edited by Daniel Wise, D.D. 16mo, PP 
485. THO BANE. 5.000ccccesecccssecccccccccctococe 

The Great Confiic Christ and Antichrist, the 
Church and the tasy, as shadowed by the 
Prophets and delin neated a) ae ~ahbe y H. 
Loomis. I6mo, pp. 249. The same... ....... 

Romance without eal ed iBketches from 
the Portfolio of an Old Missionary. By 
Henry Bleby. 16mo, pp. @ same..,.. . 

Sane Bae Dl A book for little peaple. 

F. Burr, D.D., 16mo, pp. 160. The 

The Little Princess and other Stories, aiety 
about Christmas. By Aunt Hattie. 18mo, 
PP: 294.; TRE GAMO ..000 ccccscccccccccses Croccece 

Hope as it should be, with Counsel for all. By 

L. D. Barrows, D. D.D. 18mo, pp. 102. The same.. 

The Christian Law of Giving. By Rev 8. H. 
Platt, A.M. 18mo, paper, pp. ~ The same.. 

The Lily and the Cross: a taleof Acadia. By 
Prof. James De Mille. Illustrated. 12mo, 
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A. 8. BAKNES & 
111 and 113 WILLIAM 8T., AW YORK. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 


HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
By E.0.GARDNER. Illustrated. $2. 


* Under the guise of familiar correspond 
tween an architect and his friends are discussed = 
thousand questions, theoretical and practical, which 
arise in relation to the building of a convenient come 
fortable, healthful 1, tasteful, and inexpensive ome 
ith the modern improvements, of course, 
counsel any friend of ours, even though he is sure - 
knows just what he ae. to read it before he decides 
8 plans.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


THE BUILDING OF A BRAIN. 

By BE. H. CLARKS, M. D., Author of “Sex in Ednoa 
tion.” $1.25. 
“ We commend this volume to all who are inte: 


edinthe great question of education which he ge 
candidly and feariessiy siscunpen: '— Boston Globe, 


THE PROPHET: “A Tragedy. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. $2. 

“Very noteworthy in the sustained ver of its 
ecution, in its even dignity and strength. The 
growth of David into his mission is, “in our o inion, a 
hah aie psychological portraiture.”—Hart. opin ‘d Cote 








GUNNAR: A Norse Romance. 


By H. H. BOYESEN. §1.50, 

“* A fascinating little phony. The descriptions of the 
Norwegian peasant life, of the Skee race, and the 
dance parties and the great wedding are charming 
pen-pictures and the revelations of Scandinavian 
character are cen teniaaas tb 1—N.Y¥. Beentng Post. 


IDOLATRY: A Romance. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 12mo. 83. 

“*t shows unmistakable power, insight, thought, 
and imagination.”—The Arcadian. 

“A strange and wonderfully impressive sto: 
Boston Traveller. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRUNK. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 80 cents; cloth, $1. 


“Fuli of good, sound common sense. An earnest 
plea, though veiled in playful language, for over- 
worked (womankind. There = also hints in plenty 
for the ‘ men folks.’ ”"— Worces py. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
end Books. 


MENDE Sony: By FERDINAND he iat. 
ters and ons. Translate _ by i. 
GLEHN. Hdited “ GEORGE GRO With Bane 
fisted.” Portrait b a Maller, meeee before pub- 
shed. Extra cr. 8vo, $2.25. 
“ This book is undoubtedly the most important con- 
ee the biogra; mind of Mendelsshon that has 
ince Ss 1 pan oe song of the two volumes of 
h s pond — Bat 
WORDSWORTH. 8H SHELLEY, KEATS, ang 
other Essays. By D. Professor of 
English Literature in the U! Dotan of Edinburgh. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.75. 
“This volume is one of the most enjoyable of its 
class in nt. It is entertaining roesions and 
of it are very instructive.’’—Literary Worid, 


TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL: A Narrative of 











}- he a 7 a COLONEL SIR FREDFRIC GOLD- 
MID, K. C, 
\o-Euro = fe a eal ph. With numerous Ma, 
and o-aropess Te 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8. a 
A, RAMBLE ROUND are WORLD. By 
UBNER. Translated by LADY HERBERT, 
be rd Teak (In the press.) 
FIROT. rouse OF veeerarroy. By the 
GH MACMILLA umerous 
Sectingioee: Second ae me a 
NEw VOLUME OF THE “ NATURE SERIES.” 


TRE E TRANSI OF VENUS. B i epoF- GEORGB 

S, B.A. Dlustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

“rhe previous volumes of this series are: 

Vou. L. THE Penceponrurs AND ITS APPLICA. 
ON i d J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. 
8. Swit colored Plate and numer- 

ous Woodcuts. 12mo, $1.50. 
Vou. I. THE age AND METAMORPHOSES OF 
oe By SiR JOHN LUBHOCE, 

RS With tacteations. 12mo, $1.25. 
Vot. II. ons BIRTH OF CHEMISTRY. By G. 
FARRAR RODWELL, F.C.8. Illustrat- 
ed. 12mo, $1.25. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH LANG GE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a list of the Princi- 
pal Divergin a = = pam by Chron- 
ological and His USTAVE 
MASSON, Reviagt” y My at ‘Harrow School. 
Square 1dmo, half mor., $2.50. 

“It will be seen that the ‘ Dictionary’ is no _— 
compilation and that its merits recommend it to 

ee .aaronals undertake the study of French. eo the 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTOR- 
ICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rey. R. 
Mokrris, LL.D.. President of the Philological “So- 
ciety Pot London. ete. 18mo, $1.25. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 
fom Plautus to Suetonius. - ROBY, M.A. 
bay rt I, anene 5 comet, Dates bane Word Form- 
a 


0, $2. II, containing Syntax, 

Prepositions, a 12mo, $3.50. 

LECTURES THE HISTORY oF. AN- 
qrert PHILOSO Ruy, By the Ww. 
ARCHER BUTLER, M.A.,late Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Dublin. Second edition. Edited b: wae 

OMPSON, a of Trinity College, 
bridge. 8vo, cloth, 

THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: A Critical 

ccount of their Genuine Writings and of their 
a By JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. Crown 
0, 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS AND 

OTHER LECTURES. the Rev. F. D. MAU- 
RICE, late Professor of Mora Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. Second edition, with a Preface by THOMAS 
HuGues. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the Choicest 
yrics of Scot ane. ree ed and arranged, with 
brief notes, b roe AITKIN, 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, ha 


Macmillan’s new classified Catalogue of Books, — 


departments of literature (with index), sent by 
on receipt of six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


21 Astor Place. New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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Ff, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


SCRIBN 54 Broadway, New York. 


qois.t a TING FROUDE’S IRELAND. 


ENGLISH INIRELAND 


in the Eighteenth Ceutury. 
py JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


— Per VOl......seeeeeeee 82 50 
two volumes complete that part of the His- 
erp which Mr. Froude originally proposed 
soryel Ire one work is characterized by the same 
tosarrate. 7 a nervousness of style and by the same 
vergpness SM yivid descriptions which have placed 
ner the first rank of historical writers. It 
ae pe regarded second to his History of England, 
on S nas had such an extended sale in this country 
peices the popularity of which is still undiminished. 





MERIMEE’S LETTERS TO AN INCOG- 
fa, WITH RECOLLECTIONS BY LAMAR- 
[NE AND SAND. — oe 8a. 
I iscsancconessceeryan messes - $1.50 


yOURRA — OF MYTHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 
spncdbowendisrdeopestoceseotienes seen. 2.25 


sonnur STHEORY OF FINE ART. 8q. 2mo..$1.50 


WETT’S DIALOGUES OF PLATO. (New and 
30 Cheaper Edition.) 4vols. Cr. 8V0........+++++-88.00 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY. Each 1 vol., 16mo, with 


outlinemaps. Cloth..........++++- eeeeccaccscecs $1.00 
yous. 1, U, AND 1 OF THE SERIES. 


§xxB0HM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
dox’s THE CRUSADES. 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-48. 


cuRTIUS’s HISTORY OF GREECE. Vol. V....$2.50 


MARSH'S, THE FARTH, ete. 8V0............0065 $4.50 
VAN OOSTERZEE’S CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. 
GWaccccecccccccccccosccccccccccccoccces soosscect QR 


VERNE'S A FLOATING CITY, etc. IWustrated..$3.00 


Tor sale by all Booksellers. Sent tpatd on receipt of 
tu price by the Publishers. @ 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANEWNARRATIVE POEM by DR. HOL- 
LAND. 


THE 


MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 


Author of “Bitter Sweet,” “Kathrina,” “Arthur 
Bonnicastle,” “ Titcomb Letters,” etc., ete. 
lyol. 12mo, eloth, $1.50. 


CRITICAL NOTICES : 
From the New York Datly Tribune. 


“Thepoem will tend to enhance the reputation of 
the author as a master of the springs of human 
fedlingin their universal forms. . . . Dr. Holland 
willaiways find a congenial audience in the homes of 
qilture and refinement. . . . The present poem, 
like his previous compositions, betrays a true and lov- 
ing communion with Nature. He writes from a strong 
inward impulse, unshackled by the influence of fa- 
vorite models. His verse is inspired by the profound 
reverence for womanhood which is natural to the in- 
stincts of every manly character, while he embodies 
the highest sentiments of humanity in images of ten- 
erness and pathos.” 


From the Troy Times. 


“The poetical merits of the work are, like all of Dr. 
Holland’s, excellent. . . . Destined to be one of 
themost acceptable books of the season, and would 
bow were the author less distinguished and admired 
than he is.” 
From the Chicago Post and Mail. 

“The'Mistress of the Manse’ is to us a gem of 
Sweet, pure thought, wrapped in the gold foil of sim- 
Weand delicate English. The public have not yet 
wen it; butthey soon will see it, and read it with a 
pose that stirs the finer chords of the human 








From the Cleveland Herald. 

“The' Mistress of the Manse’ is, to our thinking, 
Dr. Holland’s best work. The interest is well sus- 
fained throughout.” 

From the Springfleld Republican. 

“Nothing more certain to find its audience and to 
be warmly welcomed and appreciated by that audi- 
‘ce will issue from the American press this year.” 

"Tor sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
nt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


ALBERT MASON, 
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NEW HISTORICAL WORKS. 


BANCROFT and PARKMAN. 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


the following important contributions to the History 
of America: 


A History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. Vol. X, completing the work. 8vo, cloth. 
a 


and which has won ae him a place among the ablest 
historians = a Each succeeding volume has 
ae = it 


noun 


1A pening 4 duty 


ana it every house- 
al 

Bin of the work co: Fe cit? iss alt in re eee cloth, 
$25; sheep, $35; half 





The Old Regime in Canada. By Francis Park- 
man, author of “The Jesuits in North America,” 
“ Conspiracy of Pontiac,” etc. (Vol. IV of “ France 
and England in North America.”) Small 8vo, cloth. 
$2.50. 

In this volume the author presents the results of 
his researches into the early history of Canada under 
French rule, includin ms in in his view the century 
bounded by 1853 and 17: He has bad access to a mass 
f papers in the archives of France 


official correspondence pote hey between nce 
and Canada lenda and delightful piquancy 
to the narrative. 
Parkman’s Works, complete, 7 vols., 
cloth, 17.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


110 Washington St., Boston. 
AKER’S DOZEN...14..for..12. 


AKER’S DOZEN. ne american Agriculturist 
’ is *he most Instructive, Prac- 
AKER’S DOZEN. tical, Useful, as well as the 
AKER’S DOZEN.Cheapest Journal in the 
. world for Yourself, Your 
AKER’S DOZEN. wife, and Your Children, 
° for Country, Village, and 
‘Adee ciiaiaataaat City. It is full of GOOD 
AKER’S DOZEN. THINGS, including over 
500 Beautiful Engravings. 
AKER’S DOZEN. volume XXXIV begins Jan. 
1, 1875, but any one subscrib- 
AKER’S DOZEN. ing now for 1875 will receive 
AKER’S DOZEN. all the rest of this year free, 
or 14 months for the price 
AKER’S DOZEN. of 12. Each number con- 
tains 44 quarto pages and is 
A KER’SDOZEN. | enaidly illustrated. TRY 
AKER’S DOZEN.IT. It costs only $1.50 fora 
whole year (14 months now); 
AKER’S DOZEN. or four copies for $5, and 10 
cents for each subscriber to 
AKER’S.DOZEN. prepay postage. For 10 cts. 
AKER’S DOZEN. ® specimen will be sent post- 
paid, with large Illustrated 
AKER’S DOZEN. Supplement. ORANGE 
JUDD CO., Publishers, 245 

|} moments DOZEN. proaaway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS--JUST OUT. 


TOINETTE: A Tale of Southern Life. By HENRY 
CHURTON. Not only a brilliant picture of indi- 
vidual life, full of stirring scenes and emotional 
characters, buta graphic delineation of slave-life 
and emancipation, by one who lived under the old 
regime at the South and saw it give place to the 
new. l1vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. By 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. “ Third Series,” Winter 
of 1874. Methods of Using Christian Doctrines, in 
their relations to individual dispositions and the 
wants of the community. Uniform Edition of the 
Author’s Works. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New En- 
gland. A Novel. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Uniform Editionof the Author’s Works; also bound 
uniform with J. B. Ford & Co.’s Novel Series. 1 vol., 
12mo. lllustrated by ALFRED FREDERICKS. Cloth, $2. 


Mr. Beecher’s only novel, anda remarkable illus- 
tration of his versatility, being full of exquisite de- 
scriptions of scenery and delineations of social and 
domestic life, exceedingly graphic in detail, and 
jo - —— in passages of genial humorand kindiy 


Salen 








*,* To be had thro 
mailed, postpaid, on re 4 R. er bu the Publishers 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
ROF. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
Publish this Day 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
ASSEMBLED AT BELFAST, BY 
JOHN TYNDALL, F. R. 8. 

Revised, Jory. baper covers by the gether sinc since: the de- 


Sent free b mail to any part of the United States 
on receipt of the price. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Bingle oF, or in me Ciab, who pays in Advance for. 1875 and 
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THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
CLOTH-LINED, Collection niyo for Sunday- 











10 es Be tO GOMLINGON, Pub. Chicago. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








A NAVAL HERO. 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Ad- 
miral United States Navy. By James 
Mason Horry, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. With Numerous Woodcuts, 
Maps, and Plans anda Portrait on Steel 
by Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


*,* Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanied. 


Admiral Foote’s name is inseparably linked with 
some of the most daring and important achievements 
of the war, and this interesting record of his life, pre- 
pared by one who knew and loved him well, cannot 
but receive a hearty welcome from his countrymen, 
who remember with pride his patriotic devotion and 
his inestimable public services. 

His life was one which may be held up before the 
youth of America as an example worthy of emula- 
tion. There is not a blot on his character. He was 
an unpretending, hearty, whole-souled man; fond of 
8 joke, relishing a good story and able to tell one; an 
excellent talker, and blessed with a clear, ringing 
laugh, which it did one good to hear. His personal 
bravery was no less remarkable than his earnest 
Christian character. His sailors loved and trusted 
him. He asked his men to face no danger he did not 
share. He shrank from no duty, shirked no responsi- 
bility. Rising by merit alone from a subordinate 
position to the rank of Admiral, he was always the 
same simple-heated, unpretending man, doing his 
duty for love of country and in the fear of God. 
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unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 
many two orthree serials will be given during the 


3UTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for 
ladies’ and children’s dresses 
are given by special arrangement every m: 


“THE LION IN LOVE, ifoni02 


ADER,” two large and splendid premium 
tn One of these is sent free to every sub- 


scriber. 
2. 50 & year is the price of “ ARTHUR'S ILLUS- 
TRATED HOME MAGAZINE.” In clubs: :3 
co -— ty 6and one extra to getter-vp of clubs, 
$12. 10 and one extra $20. 15 cents must be 
Sided to each subscription for prepayment of post 
age for the Yancy Specimen numbers 15 cents, in cur. 
rency or pos amps. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The importance of a career so noble in its infil 
upon youth cannot be overstated, and the volume in 
which the story of Admiral Foote is told should be 
read at every fireside throughout the land. It will do 
more good than a million tracts. 

The stirring events of the various cruises in which 
Foote took part against the slave-traders, against the 
pirates of the West Indian seas, the daring capture of 
the “Barrier Forts” in the Canton River, and the later 
achievements in our own Western waters constitute 
anarrative of extraordinary interest. The volumeis 
embellished with a fine steel portrait of Admiral 
Foote, with maps and plansand many spirited wood 
engravings. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROS. 


Sold by subscription. Agents Wanted. 


Address AVERY BILL, 
Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 





I. 
By the author of “‘ The Dodge Club.” 


THE LILY AND THE CROSS. 


A Tale of Acadia. By Prof. JAMES DE MILLE. 
l16mo. Illustrated.............s0e.000....81 


II. 
By the author of “Amateur Dramas.” 


RUNNING TO WASTE. 


The Story of a Tom-Boy. By Gro. M. BAKER. 
lémo. Illustrated...... srcccccccrececees Gl OO © 
Ill. 
By PAUL COBDEN. 


TAKE A PEEP. 


Tllustrated............0.. 
Being the fifth volume: of 


THE BECKONING SERIES. 
5 vols., in neat box. Per volume...... $1.25. 
° r 
1s P'Soing one Mission, 4. Cond Lane” 
5. Take a Peep. 
IV . 
Old Testament History Dramatized. 


SACRED DRAMAS. 


lly prepared for Church , 
Socetalty seegeret Pelee, © Santee 


By Rev. JAMES BOXER. 


16mo. sooo 81 BH 


$1.50. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
mail, on receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


LEE SHEPARD. 4 DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BEST Hl mt ! 





TRY IT! 


novel, 





ey Be. rh year’s 


pesebeus contain 832 pages and several hundred en- 
PAT ENT ange on the best 

rms. Bodels of new in- 
‘ore ms and sketches S terns and advice ree. 

patents are oe ng the SCIENTIFIC 

one pate week they is Send for Pamphlet. ® mit) 
Pre at ——s laws and “full ai irections for obtain- 
Be, Patents. Address for the Paper or concerning 


Patents. 
& CO., 37 Park Row. 7 
paUNy, & | cor. B and 7th sts. V Washington DC. 





The United States 
OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE, 


{Quarteriy), Ne No. = for October, is now ready, contain- 
i in the United States, 
Rates of eK. list of Money-order Offices, full in- 
formation respecting Registry o. po and whatever 
else is needed by those who send or receive any kind 
of mail matter. Postmaster-General Jewell announs 
ces that it “is the only publication of the kind au- 
thorized” by the Department. Subscription ($1.50) re- 
ceived at any Post-office in the United States or ona 
tice to the — = OUG 
, Riverside Press. — dge, Mass.; ; HURD & 
HOUG GHTON, New York 


A TIMELY BOOK 
STELLA AND THE PRIEST. 


By LAURIE LORING. Illustrated, $1.50. Published 
this day. Presents a vivid picture of the perils to 

which Protestants are exposed in Catholic schools. 

Two NEw Books oF UNUSUAL MERIT. 

KNIGHTS AND GRA KINGS; or, The Middle Ages, 
edited by Dr. i SMITH, $1.75; and BOURD.- 
ALONE AND Pours XIV; or, the Priest and 
the King, by L. L. F. BUNGENER, 12mo, $1.50, are 
The Traveller’s “ Review 


just ready. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
Choice 


BEECHER’S 
ets, and Ship- 
ping News, and a fine va- 
riety of reading matter 
ac _ bee pound in the Bo err] 


° 
5 
Q 

Da 
fee} 
| 
=) 
5 








ly Traveller 
| aft ear,and in the bed Traveler, $2.00, he Fa LVOF= 
‘amily Newspaper of New England. Low Terms 
my Clubs. WOE ay INGTON, TLANDE RS & 60., 


Traveller Buildings, Boston, Mass. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y 
have just issued: 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. By E. F. Burr, D.D.. $0 75 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS. Stories for Christmas 0 65 

ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTION...... Sedeaceces 1 % 

THE MAN OF ONE BOOK. ..............00..++- 


pont SUBSCRIBE for any other until you 
have examined the Western Rural, the great 
popular Farm and Family Weekly of the West, the 
most largely circulated of its class in America. Mag- 
Dificent gifts to subscribers. Sample copy with par- 
ticulars sent free, or three months on trial for only 
50cts. Address H.N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago. 








SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH’S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON & td. ., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATION 





me ap National Telegraph College, 
Nos. 157 and 159 La Salle st., Chicago, Ill., 


qonmecting:* with the metropolitan telegraph lines of 
Chi The frst institution in the country for the 
oamnenre study of telegraphy. The tipe-writer is 
being introduced on telegraph lines through our 
agency. Rapid penmanship a specialty. Send for illus- 
trated circular. E. PAYSON ‘PORTER, Principal, 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


(Law Department yf hedeager yong University.) 
The regular annual te f this ue School will 
open on YESDAY, "OCTOBER f th, 1874. Full 
course, two terms, six ‘months each. Paidhents ad- 
mitted to the Senior Class, on examination, by appli- 
cation on or before October 12th. Tuition, $30 st 
ear, $60 second year, including use of Library 
For particula X aadmeoe 
WAR Dean of Law Faculty. 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


For both sexes. Fine grounds; 167 furnished rooms; 
20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pupils; 
yates gymnasium and drill hall. Special advantages 


all departments. Term opens Sept. 7t 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., President, 
Claverack, N 


-¥. 





FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE 
, Fifteen teachers. To prepare for A Ne ‘business, 
or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 





For 1875.—Postpaid. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Illustrated.—Published Monthly. 


p | Bobtageresnctsecsccccs ao #5} ....1.60 


Payable in advance. A Sample number will 
be sent for 10 cents. 
t@"New subscribers for 1875 who send their money 
wil receive the two numbers of this 
now Fro ns war 


; JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston, 





entlemen, or any three studies may be selected, 
gen term of thirteen weeks Sept. 34. $60 pays board 
and common lish, Christian but nen sectarian, 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“ American School Institute’s” App. Form. Demand 
for teacners now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond dst, 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA DEMY, Wor. 

cester, Mass., fits boys and young men for common 
and scientific ania Its superior merits stated in 
circular. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 








PENNINGTON INSTIT 
Terms reasonable. Address 


a Fone on N. 
UASHER, “i... a.” 





Golden Hill Seminarv for Young Ladies, Bridge- 
re. Coun. Address Misss EMILY NELSON. 





8 rties Institnte.—Those seek 
schoul Gddress AB. WIGGIN, Saugerties, 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 
Black, White, Green, and Blue. 
Slated Paver, Ome. 58 Fomijy, and School 


Our Prices Aleoys | the 5 Lomet. 





a f, Scfyh 0 pl us 
y 


t Vi Yi 





Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
7 he Mark, Reg Always the B 'st. 

OCuntracts for Inairing Blackboard Surfaces, Black, 
White, Green, anc bive, on School Walls in every 
section of the United Sates and the world. Samples 
of Slated Surface of al?c.l.1s. Descriptive Circulars, 
containing ices, Meferences, etc., sent free on 
appiication. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


manufacturers of 
Waurch & School 
FURNITURE, 
Sunday-school 
and 





Lecture Room 
SETTZES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Music Books for Schools, 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL MUSIC READERS 


in 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W.S. Tilden. 

In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 3-years’ course of study, very plainly laid out, 
with abundant directions to teachers, and a large 
puwber of sweet songs for the little ones to sing by 
rote and by note. Price 35 cents. 

In Book II the course above indicated is continued 
and becomes a little more theoretic. The book is 
fitted for the use of the younger scholars in the 
Grammar Schools. Price cents. 

In Book III part singing is introduced, and the ear 
is trained to harmonic singing. For Higher Classes 2 
Grammar Schools. Price 50 cents. 


The music in these charming and useful books was 
selected and arra meee by the practiced hand of Mr. 
L. O. Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well 
tested by Mr. Tilden before placing in the Readers. 

For High Schools nothing succeeds the sbove 

Readers better than “ 735 HOUR oF SING- 
ING ” [$1.00), glready in nsive use. If that has 
been used, try “ CHOIC E THOS" ($1 .00), a collec- 
tion of the best 3-part music. 

















ew Singing School Book, 
MON NARCH *” [75 cts. 
tion as one of the Best 
Schools. 


“THE SONG 
is Book general atten- 
ooks ever made for Singing 


_ above books sent postpaid on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. li. DITSON & CO, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


~ GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 
Sunday-schools. 


Itis offered as_ being the MOST POWERFUL 

set of Bongs £ on Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
panes. -— noticed, it contains Songs that 
have acquired. a w*rid-wide popularity and a influence. 
Besides _ these will be found many N 
EQUALLY ¢ 
¢ 





For 


300D Songs and Hymns iy the Sun- 
ja wns by this most popular author. 

n examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” isa work of more than 
ordinary merit. 

Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy for examination mailed, 


postpaid, on receipt of 30 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
SONGS of GACH and GLORY 


te vert. best § yin and Vs fepe Book 
W.F. SH ER WIN 160 Nouba 


moos Coz 
A Specimen 
sods for 25 cents. 








P - Sica 100. 
Seer in paper — ©. . ma 


Six New Songs § Sc hk es on OT, 
CONCERTS ANNIVERSARIES, rom 
“SONGS of GERACE and GLORY.” Price 


imen copy of the Anniversa 
Bong _# % sample ages of th Book crsairy 
or doent stam ¥ fishers. 
CE WATERS & SON. 
481 pe. ay, Mew York. P.-O. Bo. 


Clarke's 


New Method s # Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE 4 WALKER, }°°2,chostons st. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


SCHOOL TRIAD, 


A_new and thorough! led text-book for the 
study of vocal music’ in fo intermediate. and 
Grammar Schools, containi: p about $ 00 FH C8, 
Duetts, Tries, and Exerc i= 
Ereton tor the study of ‘Relative Pitch a y whic 

1e tone of the scale can be success individual. 

. mak’ it the most compicte | ioe for schoo! 
onan Dab 


Copi t, post a, re per but f Sgente men 
es sent, on 3 receipt 0 of 
inom Pages e = 3s WHI SMITH & C0. 
Publishers, Boston, $fares 





New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, ETC. 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND CONCISE 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Complete Work for Music Teachers. 


Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it the 
MOST THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE BOOK 
ever issued for Musical Institutes and ‘Conventions, 
as well as for Singing 8 and A 


Price, 75 Cents ; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 


ROYAL DIADEM. 


This already poppler 5 “School Song Book is 
without a riv Over 300,000 Copies have 
been sold in the short time since of it was issued. 


“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, and 

we are confident will prove as good as “ Pure Gold 

“ Bright Jewels,” “ Fresh Laurels,” e ‘Golden eoheidt» 

or an T our earlier publications, which are so great 
avo. is. 


Price, in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 
Copies. 





FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND RE- 
VIVALS: 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This little work is a compilation of the choicest de- 
votional Songs that ave come to be so much liked in 
the Pra ee d Social Ci 
Ever —— 


Price, in board cover, 30 cents 3.825 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS: 


Tidal Wave 


is a fine collection of NEW Tem unperan of 
wee ees 4 stirring melodies. AL waver ag: just 

wanted in the good cause of Temperance 
now going forward. 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per.100 Copies. 


The Revellers, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Weston, ” which has been so popular all over the 
country 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 


The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are bound 
in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Sapien. 

Ther 0 of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of pri 


_BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song 
A Happy Circle Galop. 
La Fille de Madam Ango 
With Steam, Po! tka 
Let’s be Gay, W 
atta Venezian: 
La Na Louise, | 
Where the ag * od 
Who is at — Win 
Annie 
Why throw away money on high 
ow can select fro talo; 















aitads osean 
{ eS tees 
= Snag 


erdened through any newsdealer. 
ogne. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New Yo rk. 


Send stamp for 


Agents Wanted For 
GUIZOT’S | Wesscsinse'at 


announcing that e 
HISTORY 











have just received news of 
the fact that the great 
Statesman and Historian 
— just completed this 
mportant work before bis 
FRANCE, a 
ing the work in_ semi- 
-| monthly parts, at 50 cents 
400 | per part. It is one of th 
| poe superb specimens 0 
i Rene hi a pop ng -| 
she erica 
Magnificent = s canvassing agents 
ere Dart of 
— yp beh 
Illustrations. GREAT BOOK of the 
year. Apply at once to 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. “Old South,” BOSTON. 
THE 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following : 
et td OF THE HOLY BIBLE. | Edited by 
Frank Moore. An elegant 8vo. 600 pp., Engrav- 
ings from the old Masters. $5. 
QUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The Life 
of the Republic. Lester. 12 


~ wards 
monthly parts. 90 pp. ea Royal 8vo. 50 cts. each 


IFE AND PUBLIC PERV E 0 
L CHARLES SUMNER, By C. fal ne 
Hy bth Edition, revised and “enlarged. 8vo, 700 pp. 


[HE NEW YORK TOMBs. 
ton. — lete history of Note 
New York and 
Pp. $3.50. 
IN THE HOMES OF. THE Be STP RNTS. 
From hington to Grant. yy. — 
ce $3.7. 


THE BEST TAKE 


the Some published on, A 20-page tinte 
i 80 oS ng AL ee ‘ft sells from Ma 


Warden Sut- 
Criminals of 
@ romance of Prison Life. 8vo, 670 





AGENTS, 
have the best 
Icamvass — 








finest chromos and agents. emake a point 
care of our ——e. They earn. from ten to thirty 
dollars per utfits ready. 


a le come 
dre oy my] ples, 
som St. Lan 


8t., “Boston o 
iv & wae 











"ete. ad- 
agency in the world. Our 
agents have aivays, been the 
most successful, and we have 
po ah ang a and exceed- 

uc 
or ol a either sex, to make 
exclusive territory, furnish the best tooJs to work 
money. Send Lg — yr address at once for 


NeW ANTI, 

=e 

ements, re- 

BUSINE quiring ok onl ‘oly intelligence and 

or 

$$ & a pont Ty Sev clans paying | busi- 

ness for themselves. We have the imost agents and 

with, give the yo cash = Par. BooK AGENTS and 

all experienced e business we furnish 

circulars, terms, etc. on no matter what you 
are doing, send to be ‘song of particu ars. Address 


We now enter the field for 
the Fall and coming Winter 
and are furnishing the best 

any one, young 

do the largest business in our line. We give right to 

decidedly the mos roe . Everybody can make 
S & TINKER. 


Publishers, Chicago, Ml. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


oF THE 


BROOKLYN SCANDAL 








everywhere 
~ 3$15 t 05260 p er nit male and fe 
‘= male, to introduce pe GENUINE’ IME ROYED 
- ComMoN, Sane FAM Istiteh, te RS 

<B quilt, cord, bind, braid, and "in a’ : 
E ormanner. Price only $15. 

weemenees oe ave years. We wi 





AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our stan ard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole. time to the 
business will reap a harvest. 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


’ 
NORWICH, CONN. 


TALMAGE’S PAPER, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 


An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of Tygize Gomes Gems oF, 


Hendschel, or_the > gy Caneene, 
22x28 in.. after Landseer. 2 $3.25, including bo post- 


age. WITHOUT PREMIUM, “a1 PER ANNUM 


ATTENTION, ACENTS! 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 
aa Wante 


bg know 4 I 1s not furnish 
goods we S thi 


agents, a not 

a one who does; but that tt do 
ents that gives a ‘month! 
ibes the 











No. about If 
free. J AMS 


N“KY! MONEY!! MONEY! 
How = et ye. Bveryoody & or, 20 wars of of 


aking a Fortune. ou ss this 
ittle book. Mailed onr ‘ipt of 0 cents. Addres: 
m 8t., Philadelphia. 


I. M. KAHNWEILER, 
at heme, male or female. $35 pe 


Wor 


wi 3 months. 10c.; nothing 
Clark 8t. —— 








wi pel. or event: No Capllal. 
for All, pare tend | ‘valuable pockaw e of 
cont revue statap. ML KOpIG. Ite Groonwic ss mi NY. 





1 sew a stronger, nor fe 
n ful or more — seam than ager, : ‘beaut 


= with out t tearing it. We pay Agents from 
r and expenses, or a co 
fp Which twice that Fr can a L 


co. Mass. 
<q ppt Pa.; trea T.; or ork New ore Citys “ 





Sgonte, Sorel For —— work, good pay. Send 
or THE GRAPHI - 
k Place Ne N ew York, silane 


1 liabl 
WAN resent ‘our ‘firm, ° Eiercnants farmers, Sree 


ters, teachers, 8, etc. ete. Good * 
TED teed. Address Hudson "Wire 128 
Maiden Lane. B N. Y., or 18 Clark st., Chicago, th. 








|for T. 8. Arthur's Great Temperance 
A eats ae ne athe Ta Be etn 


gue sent for $1.50. A 
W, SOOULLAR, Pu Publisher, 





— : ao Fg Ae with our 


 eolad oa 47 and wale pA 
NT & CO., Publishers, 
No. ts ues street, New York, 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


potcrmetion of this startling Book abo 
publish by us ont Sent Ra ARETE who eadress ee 
ee para UBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 


A DAY. Employment for all. Pa 
$10 ties. @z0:L. FELTON & 00.119 Naseae SENT: 


MONEY“ fupidly with Renel&Key Check Ovt- 
ticulars free. BM. Spe NCH ig means st Boden. 


A de er eee 


est Madison Street, Chicago. 
at once. 

















[October 15, 1874, 


Agents Wanted, 
READ! READ!) READ\}} 


EMPLOYMENT FoR 
BOTH Bi 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRAT IVR, 


Ir isan undoubted lediade that we give with 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beauti 
valuable premiums than are ofered by fu ng 
weekly religious paper pub ished, ADY other 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
other weekly religious fowrnal published on thig 4 any 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, | 


We are determined to print not oni 
y 
the CHEAPEST paper published ans BR bay 


OUR LATEST PREMium * 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17xy inches, de, W 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. y ] 
Carpenter. It is printed in Turrty », B 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each ¢o, 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE R,, Wi 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUApIy 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BRupy, 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIQ Rp, 

It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT, 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thoroagh ang 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive ang 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer then sued 
advantages and inducements as will not Only render J 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but Very profi. 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through ou be 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in Currency; byt hs 
being the owners of valuabie plates and br 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and ong fi 

tol 


a7: sa 


they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this Valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get Bubserib. 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages my 























an Agent that no other paper can give. Will oy 3 Ye 
readers and contributors send us the names of yyy ha 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or anyyy, m 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who , 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send y go 
once for our circulars and terms. no 
H. ©. BOWEN, Publisher, ; ho: 

251 Broadway, New Yor 
Box 2187; ; i City, 8% 
or to W. L. AEATON, to 
116 Monroe st., Chicago, 1), th 
a0 
$2,500A YEAR ” 

made with our grand COMBINATIN . 
SPECTUS Represents 50 50 ty books pe get 
any Sale i is the B R TRIED, tro’ 

e sell ameeives. _ every iamily a 
good men an make a business for life nm hor 
cou a Agents anted on these and our magi. 

cen itions C4 Fami Bibles. Full him 
free on applica’ Address JOHN E. Ret 
Cco., FM mma Piniadelphia. £00 
20th Thousand in Press.—Agents Wantel te pos 
LIFE AND AOVENTURES-OF go 
\ hor 
7; 

At Garson fi Be 
by his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U.S. Army. from facts dicttl y mo! 
Carson himself. The only autnentic lifeevery vablished, Fuliefaim- 
ture and valssnne histo’ pene 600 ‘ti the 
trated. Send circulars. ining complete 
Free to all. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &CO., the 

tilt 


$70 A WEEK, 


We want tosend free a fifty-cent sample, Lt. 
best selling eo poor F ever sold by any one. 











women of and 
easily make as above. “Send sealed envelope ft 
papers and commence at Raa 
H. RAY & CO., Chicas 
N ---SP 
pai. ht Mae Raa ye put 
y RL @ 
The Great Book for foe 
Handsomely bound. 
YCLOPAZDIA OF THINGS W ORTH KNOWING 
or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to na 
farming, lure and | 
etc. alars an terms furnished. 
MILLER’S BIB AND PUBLISHING HOU 
1102 and ate Sansom strect, Phiiadelphis, 








Man’s 
ITED 


U 
ess men will LOWE at sight. 
lar. Address 5 tad D bys 
poe New York; 

cago, , iinois. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THe LIFE by bu. ESUs. 


oun ple 
‘oung ina moreit 
A work presenting Christ t to the © vat net A or before 
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JACK’S SEASON. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





qarne’s frost ‘n the morning, bright and 


early; 
The ponds will soon be frozen, surely ; 
The birds have taken leave, 
And there’s snow, you'd better believe, 
In the clouds that look so cold and pearly ! 


The fields are brown where the corn was grow- 
ing, 
Jn the long June days, after the sowing ; 
And the harvest is gathered in, 
The apples areall in the bin, 
And the North Wind’s up and blowing. 


Llike these shivering Novembers, 
When we sitround the glowing embers 
Parching the pop-corn ; 
And I’m mighty glad I was born 
Where they keep the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
bers! 





THREE ARABS. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





Asaresult of making good resolutions, 
Jack and Emma and May behaved in the 
best manner for three days. They did no 
harm to any of their clothes, and Jack 
brushed bis nails with the nail-brush as 
many as two different times without being 
told to do it. But this could not last long. 
Your true Arab cannot get over his nomadic 
habits (look in the dictionary for that word), 
snd Emma could not long see loads of hay 
going into the barn and she not on them, 
nor Jack see his older brother riding the 
horse a-field in the morning without a pang. 
§o it was with joy Jack received the order 
totake the horse to pasture himself. For 
three days he had been careful of his clothes 
snd bis mother’s feelings, Now he forgot 
everything, and hopped on the horse, for- 
getting that without blanket or saddle his 
trowsers would get very dirty against the 
horse. The horse knew there was a boy on 
himand behaved accordingly; so it took a 
good deal of care to keep his slippery 
position. His two short legs did not 
go down very far on the sides of the 
horse, and he had to stick his knees in 
and hold hard. As it was, he gave his 
motheragreat fright. She was standing in 
the kitchen dcory as he came past from 
the barn, when a kitten scampered full 
tilt out of the house, right into the road, 
wtup her back and fuzzed out her tail and 
spilasshe saw the horse. She was only in 
fun; but the horse did vot understand such 
conduct and shied, and away went Jack. 
His mother’s heart gave a great bound of 
fearas she heard the crown of her son’s 
head come down with a dull, heavy thud 
on the hard road, and she prepared to rush 
outand pick up the pieces; but, as he held 
® to the bridle, reversed himself in a 
seond, and gave the horse two hearty 
Whacks with a little stick, she concluded he 
was not much hurt and went back into the 
house, Jack was to go across from the 
pasture lot, after leaving the horse in a 
Mowing lot near it, where his father and 
the men were at work and where he was 
to“rake after cart.” So that was the end 
ofhim for that day,as far as Emma and 
May were concerned. He was earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, and they 
were left to their own devices. Emma 
madeup her bed in the morning, with only 
Mo large wrinkles in the under sheet and 
only the upper sheet and counterpane put 
on Wrong end up, and she felt as if she had 
quite a virtuous little girl. She 

“apped the climax by helping wash the 
diuner dishes, and it was with a feeling of 
having done her whole duty that she and 
at last sallied forth for a whole after- 
ron of solid play. The barn-doors stood 
ingly open, and the two children, san- 

net ip hand, strolled into the floorway, 

reat mows of hay rose on either side, the 

Md streamed in through the great doorway, 
then or two walked in, and another one 
tackled from the top of the highest mow. 
Euma heard her. ‘‘Let’s go up there,” 
Rid she, * ana play we are hens,” and 
vpnully started for the ladder, calling out: 
Set there first.” Tucking their sun- 
Under their arms, they went up the 

ba, stuck through the huge upright 
tase Making it a ladder, at a tremendous 
led, but May took her by the 














heel more than once and squealed to her to 
go faster. Two little red faces looked at 
each other for a second as they sprawled 
off the ladder on the hay; then, each giving 
her sunbonnet a mighty toss, with a vague 
hope that it might land somewhere and be 
safe, they began throwing great armfuls of 
hay at each other. Emma tried to bury 
May, but she struck out with her hands and 
feet till she seemed to have as many asa 
centipede; and May tried to cover Emma, 
but Emma was so much bigger that it was 
like fighting a windmill. Finally, hot, 
panting, breathless, all tired out, they fell 
back on the hay, and as soon as they got 
breath enough into their windpipes they 
first giggled off a good deal of laugh, which 
had been nothing but grins and squeaks in 
the fight, and then Emma said: ‘‘ Now let’s 
build nests and be real good hens.” 

They dug down and threw up piles of 
hay and made deep nice nests, till Emma 
thought of making a burrow ‘rom one to 
the other. But hens do not burrow. That 
was a fact in natural history. ‘‘ We can 
be rabbits,” said May, @ little doubtfully. 
“Oh, yes!” cried Emma; ‘‘so wecan. Only 
our long ears would be in the way in the 
burrow.” ss 

‘*No, they would not,” said May,. as 
grave as could be. “ You can turn them 
back.” Ofcourse, she could. That settled 
the question, and Emma in a few minutes 
made an earthquake or a hay-quake by 
jamming herself under what, hay lay. be- 
tween her nest and May’s, and in a second: 
came butting through the side of May’s, 
where the latter was sitting as rabbits sit, 
with her arms for fore legs. So they 
played until it began to grow dusk. - A bat 
came wheeling round their heads, and a 
barn swallow flew about crying elut/ clut/ 
in a little sharp voice. The children 
thought of their suppers, and, scrambling 
out of their nests, began to look for their 
bonnets. Emma found hers without much 
trouble, but where was May’s? They 
hunted all about. It grew darker and 
darker. It was so eerie and strange 
in the barn, and the bonnet still could 
not be found, that both the little girls 
looked very sober. Finally Emma said: 
**It can’t be lost, you know, because you 
brought it up here; and it isso dark now. 
Let’s come out in the morning and look for 
it.” May was rather low in her mind; but 
there was no other way, and they clam- 
bered down the ladder. On the way to the 
house they met Jack. ‘“ Halloa!” said he, 
but his tone did not sound very cheerfully. 
‘Mother sent me out to look for you, 
Where have you been so late?” 

‘*We played in the hay, and’ — 

Then she caught sight of Jack’s face and 
stopped short. Outside the barn there was 
still light enough to see very well. Instead 
of going on with her remark, she stopped 
short and burst out: 

“What is the matter? Where have you 
been ?” 

Both the girls stared bard, as well they 
might. His eyes were all swelled up and 
his nose and cheek, so you would scarcely 
known him. 

‘*T got into a plaguy hornets’ nest,” 
said he, looking sheepish, with so much of 
his face as he could give any expression to. 
‘There was a million of ’°em; and a dozen 
got into my hair, cause I hadn’t any hat on, 
and one gotinto each eye and forty more 
down my back. I ran away and could not 
see; so I fell into the brook, and got all wet 
and tore my trowsers awfully.” 

That was the way Jack learned to ‘‘rake 
after cart” in a fresh meadow. The girls 
could not help laughing, but the next min- 
ute they pitied him and they went into the 
house. . 

“Three Bedoutn Arabs, I should think,’ 
said Mrs. Pratt, as she heard Emma’s story 
and looked at the three children—Jack 
swelled beyond recognition and with such 
torn pants, May ready to cry for having 
lost her bonnet, and Emma downcast be- 
cause she knew she was to blame for not 
making May take morecare. Their mother 
looked at them severely and said: 

“TI hope things like this are not going to 
happen every day.” 

“Nothing happened yesterday, or the day 
before, or the day before that,” said Jack, 
in a meek voice. 

“You have had three plain days,” said 
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-tried to put it on and found it wouldn’t fit, 


‘*Yes’m,” said Emma; ‘‘and we don’t 
think May’s bonnet islost. Wecould not 
see, you know, Mother, and it must be 
there.” 
Their mother did not look very much en- 
couraged by this comment, and commenced 
making a poultice of moist earth for Jack’s 
face. Nothing more was said that night, 
and the next morning Emma and May did 
their best tobe at the barn early. But, 
although they did their best and were on 
the floor of the barn at six o’clock,one of 
the men had been ahead of them, and the 
hay left on the cart over night had been all 
pitched on the mow where they had played 
the day before. May roared and cried 
when she saw it was a fixed fact that her 
bonnet was buried under many feet of hay- 
All the neighborhood might have known 
something had happened if they had seen 
her going into the house, tears streaming 
down her cheeks, her mouth wide open, 
and a roar going out of it as large as the 
size of her mouth would allow. 

So the konnet rested in the hay. But 
that was not the end of it. Many months 
after, as Jack and Emma and May, one 


snowy morning of the winter, were 
kicking their sleds loose from the 
snow into which they had frozen, 


John, the hired man, came up the path 
from the barn with something pink 
waving in hishands. ‘I found this ere,” 
said he to May, with a grin, ‘‘a-wavin’ from 
Old Red’s horn this mornin’. I s’pose he 


and so hung it up to get it out of his way. 
Looked funny, though. It made me think of 
Fourth of July and the American flag.” 
John grinned again, and handed May her 
sunbonnet, in as good condition as when 
she lost it. 

The three Arabs set up.a wild shout. 
They could afford to laugh now. All that 
trouble had been over for months, and they 
could see the fun of it. 

“T wonder if Old Red tried to eat it ?” 
said May, as she rushed into the house, to 
tell her mother the wondrous tale. But 
that they never knew. 
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NOTICES. 

2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

3 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

&™" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

«@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


=_= 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PusLisHeR, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, October {Sth, (874. 








REMOVAL. 


#27 THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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CONVENTION AND CONGRESS. 








Tue General Convention which assem- 
bled last week in St. John’s chapel in this 
city very fairly represents the Protestant 
Episcopal churches in this country. It isa 
dignified and decorous synod, and, though 
slow in coming to {ts work, it has already 
given proof of ability to deal in a thorough 
manner with the many important questions 
which are to be brought before it. 

The president of the house of deputies is 
the Rev. James Craik, D. D., of Louisville, 
Ky., who is said to be a candidate for the 
seat upon the bench of bishops made vacant 
by the withdrawal of Bishop Cummins. A 
fair share of the prominent presbyters of 
the Church are in attendance, and among 
the distinguished laymen we notice the 
names of Chief-Justice Waite, the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, and the Hon. Samuel 
B. Ruggles, of New York, the 
Hon. Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, 
the Hon. Robert ©. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts, and the Hon. Courtland 
Parker, of New Jersey.. The ecclesiastical 
politics of the Episcopal Church are so in- 
tficate and the questions now before the 
Church are so delicate that loyal Church- 
men among the laity find an ample field 
for the-use of their best powers in the con- 
ventions of the Church. It is a sign that 
religion is not wholly divorced from intel- 
lectual life when such men as we have 








named are found in an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil. 

Thus far the Convention has transacted 
but little business of importance. There 
was something of a debate upon a rule of 
order directing that ‘‘ whenever the elec- 
tion or confirmation of a bishop is under 
consideration the house shall sit with 
closed doors.” The adoption of this rule 
would indicate that there is to be opposi- 
tion to the confirmation by this body of 
some of the bishops lately chosen, and this 
omen is confirmed by a dispatch from Chi- 
cago which states that some of the clergy- 
men who signed the testimonial asking 
the Convention to confirm the election of 
Professor Seymour as bishop of Illinois 
have withdrawn their names from the 
paper and now declare that his ecclesias 
tical position was misrepresented to them, 
and that, while they had been led to believe 
that he was a conservative Churchman, they 
now understand that he isa Ritualist of a 
very advanced type. It is known that a 
powerful influence will be brought to bear 
upon the Convention against the confirma- 
tion of Professor Seymour, and it was to 
keep the discussion of this matter private 
that this rule of order was adopted. 


Several memorials have been presented 
for the restoration to the Prayer Book of 
‘fan English version of the Nicene Creed 
as conformable as may be to the original 
text.” We suppose that this means the Ni- 
ceno-Constantinopolitan Creed of A.D. 381, 
and not the original Nicene Creed, which is 
brief and meager in its statements of the 
Christological dogma, which contains but 
the shortest reference to the Holy Spirit, 
and which winds up with a damnatory 
clause leveled at those who deny the pre- 
existence of Christ. The creed adopted by 
the Second Council of Constantinople, 
fifty-six years later, is the one in common 
use in the Greek Church, and it differs 
from the one in the English and American 
Prayer Books chiefly by the omission of the 
famous Filiogue. We suppose that the de- 
sign of these petitions is, therefore, to ex- 
punge from the Creed the Filioque, as an 
overture of union to the Greek Church. 
Whether the careful perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of Doctor Ddllinger’s Conference 
will encourage or discourage this project 
we cannot say. 


Several memorials on the subject of Rit- 
ualism have been presented. Among the 
most important of them is one from the 
Diocesan Convention of Virginia, which 
mentions with great particularity those 
ritualistic practices which ought to be sup- 
pressed. There is sure to be a warm discus- 
sion of this matter-before the close of the 
Convention, and we are not in a position to 
prophesy as to the result. 

The Church Congress, which served as a 
prelude to the Convention, scarcely justified 
Bishop Potter’s predictions. It was not 
composed of a “crowd of excited and de- 
clamatory spirits,” and it did not “fill the 
atmosphere of the city and the mind of the 
Church throughout thecountry with inflam- 
matory, disturbing barangues.” It did not 
pitch into Bishop Potter, though it might 
have pleaded some provocation for doing 
so. It did not even mention him, so far as 
weknow. In a most orderly and business- 
like way it proceeded with its sessions; 
and, though some wholesome truths 
were said that might not have found 
utterance in the Convention, there was 
nothing in the proceedings of the 
Congress to which the most fastidious of 
chief pastors could have objected on the 
score of propriety. Among the best of the 
papers presented were those of Dr. Wash- 
burne, of this city, and the Rev. Edward 
C. Porter, of Racine, Wis., on ‘‘The Re- 
lations of the Church to other Christian 
Bodies.” Both these gentlemen seemed to 
recognize the fact that there were other 
Christian bodies beside the Greek and 
the Roman Churches with which it was 
worth while for the Episcopal Church to 
be on good terms ; and Mr. Porter pointed- 
ly declared it to be ‘‘a grave mistake that 
one point of similarity in outward organ- 
ization should make us regard either the 
Eastern or the Roman communion as 
nearer of kin to us than are the great Pro- 
testant churches of America.” Dr. Wash- 
burne’s histcrical review of the origin of 
the F .usb Church showed clearly what 
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the Tozer-Drumm discussion resulted in 
making plain—that the notion of the exclu- 
sive validity of episcopal orders was not 
the notion of the early English reformers. 

The paper of Dr. John Cotton Smith on 
the Toleration of Divergent Parties within 
the Church was an able philosophical 
essay and the position of the writer gives it 
great force. At the same time, from ex- 
actly the opposite wing of the Church 
comes a plea of the same character. Last 
Sunday evening Dr. Ewer delivered a lec- 
ture at the Church of St. Ignatius, in which 
be most eloquently asserted the right of the 
three parties now witbin the Church to de- 
velop without molestation their own ideas of 
church life. The High Church party was 
needed to maintain the orderly and decorous 
forms of worship and to resist the frigid 
subjectivism of the Low Church party; 
the Low Church party was needed to 
emphasize the doctrine of personal faith 
and to keep the forms of the Church from 
degenerating into utter formalism; while 
the Broad Church party had a work to do 
in keeping the Church abreast of the age 
by its literary and scientific criticism. Dr. 
Ewer intimated that he was willing, for his 
own part, not only to minister before a 
candle-lit altar in alb and chasuble, but to 
preach from a Low Church pulpit in plain 
black gown and bands, or to offer extem- 
pore prayer in a prayer-meeting, and he 
was opposed to any oppression of either 
party by the other. 

Whether the toleration for which Dr. 
Smith, from one extreme, and Dr. Ewer, 
from the other, so earnestly plead will be 
conceded by the Church is yet to be seen. 
But itis easy to discern that this Convention 
is likely to mark an important epoch in the 
history of the Episcopal Church. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


WHILE we would not underrate the party 
issues now pending in this state, we never- 
theless believe that far the most important 
question to be decided at the next election 
relates to the adoption or rejection of the 
constitutional amendments. It ought not 
to be made a party question at all, either 
in the canvass or at the ballot-box. All are 
alike interested in having the fundamental 
law of the state made as perfect as possible. 

The people in 1866 voted upon the ques- 
tion whether a convention should be called 
to revise the constitution; and, the vote 
being affirmative by nearly a hundred 
thousand majority, @ convention was 
called. Yet all its proposed amend- 
ments, with the exception of the one 
relating to the judiciary of the state, 
were rejected in the fall of 1869. Governor 
Hoffman, in his annual message for 1872, 
referred to various particulars in which, as 
he said, ‘‘the present constitution is very 
defective as a frame-work of efficient re- 
publican government,” and recommended 
the creation of a non-partisan commission 
of thirty-two eminent citizens to consider 
the whole subject and propose amendments. 
The legislature, in accordance with this 
recommendation, provided for such a com- 
mission, to be appointed by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate. The com- 
mission consisted of an equal number of 
each of the two great political parties. Its 
work being finished, two successive legisla- 
tures, as required by the constitution, have 
passed the whole matter in review, and, 
while striking out some of the amendments 
proposed, have placed the question in the 
shape in which it is now submitted to the 
people. 

The last legislature adopted the amend- 
ments, as now proposed, in a series of con- 
current but separate resolutions, and in the 
act providing for their submission to the 
people designated eleven propositions on 
each of which 8 vote may be taken, and 
one proposition embracing the whole series, 
Thus the people can yote for or against 
the whole by a single ballot, or for or 
against each proposition taken separately. 

We have not space to analyze these 
amendments in detail; yet that they are 
improvements, and some of them very great 
improvements, we have no doubt. Among 
these we mention the following: 1. The dis- 
qualification of all persons to vote who are 
either the givers or receivers of bribes as a 
compensation for voting or withholding a 
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vote at an election or who shall make 
promise or contract to this effect, 2. = 
requirement ef an oath or affirmation, to be 
taken on the part of every official before 
entering upon the duties of his office, that 
he has been guilty of no such act of prip. 
ery. 8. The provision that no member of 
the legislature shall receive any ciyjj ap- 
pointment within this state during the 
time for which he shall have been elected, 
and that no person shall ‘be eligible to the 
legislature who at the time of his election I 
or within one hundred days previous thereto 
has been a member of Congress, a ciyil o 
military officer under the United States, or 
an officer under any city government 
provision designed to break up the system 
of double-headed governments for the game 
territory and pluralism in official honors 
4, Placing the salary of members of thy 
legislature at $1,500 per annum, thy 
paying them decently and getting rig 
of the ridiculous sham of the thre. 
dollars-a-day system. 5. The prohibition 
of special and local legislation on a list of 
enumerated subjects, thereby striking , 
blow at one of the most prolific causes of 
legislative squandering and corruption, a 
well as ignorance and haste in the passagy 
of laws. 6. The extension of the term of 
the office of governor and licutenant-goy. 
ernor to three years, with an annual Salary 
of $10,000 for the former and $5,000 for thy 
latter. 7%. The provision that it shall re. 
quire two-thirds of all the members elected 
instead of two-thirds of the members pra 
ent, to override the governor’s veto, and 
that in an appropriation bill having sey, 
eral items the governor may in his discr. 
tion veto a part and approve of the rest 
8. The provision breaking up the wastefdl 
and prodigal system of ‘‘extra compe 
sation” on eanal contracts, by which 
the state has already been fleeced oy 
of millions of dollars. 9. A stringa 
provision guarding the sinking fund 
the state against being misappropristt 
10. Certain mandatory directions to th 
legislature in respect to savings banks, it 
tended for the greater security of dep 
itors. 11. The provision which prohibis 
counties, cities, towns, and villages frm 
loaning money or credit to or becomiy 
the owners of stock or bonds in any as 
ciation or corporation, and also prohibit 
the credit or money of the state to be gira 
or Joaned to or in aid of any associatin, 
corporation, or private undertaking. 
The provision which declares all officers 
law who receive bribes to influence thé 
official action and all persons who oft 
such bribes to be guilty of a felony, to 
punished on conviction according to lav. 

These are only some of. the particulss 
which indicate the general character d 
the amendments proposed. While # 
think the original draft of the constitution 
commission better without than with tit 
modifications made by the legislature, 4 
nevertheless, regard the whole body # 
the amendments as a movement io i 
direction of good government. In most! 
spects they are analogous to the recent im 
provements in the constitution of Pennsy! 
vania, which is now one of the best stalt 
constitutions in the Union. The lobbyist, 
the corruptionists, and all who speculate 
out of the public weal will, as we presumé 
vote against these amendments; yet al) whe 
desire good government, who would les# 
the possibilities of official abuse, and who 
would make the fundamental law of tit 
state more perfect should and, if the) 
properly understand the question, will rol 
for them. As we have already said, th 
matter has nothing to do with parties, & 
cept as parties favor corruption ; and, hente 
there is no political reason why hone 
Democrats and Republicans should not joid 
in an affirmative vote. It has cost oo 
time and labor to prepare these amendme? 
for the action of the people; and if a 
now fail of adoption then we must go.0n te 
years to come under what Governor 
man, in 1872, styled “‘a very def 
frame-work of efficient republican gove™ 
ment.” 

Each of 
elect its political candidates, yet tbe ee 
thing that both can do for the state st 
election is to make sure of the constitutio 
amendments. We recommend the electors 
to cast the ballot that includes the whole 
them. 
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We publish to-day,in our religious in- 
telligence, the propositions agreed upon by 
Dr. Ddllinger’s Conference, which assem- 
bled lately at Bonn, to promote the reunion 
of Christendom. It has long been the good 
Doctor’s highest ambition to bring about 
some better understanding between the 
divided bands of the Church of Christ. The 
first result of his rupture with Rome was a 
treatise on the Reunion of Christendom, in 
which he sought to exhibit the basis on 
which the fragments of the Church might 
be brought together. And now, as soon as 
the organization of the Old Catholic Church 
js perfected, he makes haste to calla con- 
ference of representitive men of various 
churches for the purpose of framing a doc- 
trinal platform upon which some sort of 
co-operation may be secured. 

It will be observed, however, that the 
reunion which Dr. Déllinger contemplates 
isnot of very comprehensive character. 
It is only a smali minority of the hosts of 
Christendom that he wishes to bring to- 
gether. The great Roman Catholic Church, 
claiming 195,000,000 of adherents, he will, 
of course, have nothing to do with; the 
various Oriental sects—the Nestorians, the 
Armenians, the Abyssinians, the Copts, 
and others—numbering perhaps 6,000,000 
more, he scarcely deems it desirable to 
gecure; and all those great bodies of Pro- 
testants which are not governed by bish- 
ops and which must include a population of 
at least 80,009,000, he distinctly declines to 
recognize. His highest hope seems to be 
to bring about some sort of alliance be- 
tween the Old Catholics, who are said to 
be about 100,000 strong, the Anglican and 
American Episcopalians, numberiug in all 
perhaps a population of 16,000,000, and 
the great Greek Church, which counts 
among its adherents something like 70,- 
000,000 of people. Out of the 370,090,009 
more or les3 of Christians now living in 
the world he only proposes to bring into 
unity about 86,000,000, or considerably 

less than one-quarter of the whole. 

More than half the Christians of Ger- 
many are Lutherans and Calvinists, yet 
Dr. Ddllinger does not invite them to his 
Conference and does not wish to unite with 
them, because they have no bishops. Nearly 
one-half of the Christians of England be- 
long to the various dissenting bodies, and 
year by year these bodics are gaining upon 
the Established Church; yet it is only with 
the state church of England tbat he desires 
to unite. In America the Episcopal Church 
ranks sixth or seventh in point of numbers 
and includes perhaps about one-twentieth 
of the Protestant population of these states; 
yet that is the only body invited to Dr. Dal- 
linger’s Conference—all the rest of us are 
left out in the cold. | 


It will be seen, therefore, that the re- 
union of Christendom as he has projected it 
is to be carried on upon a very limited 
ale. Upon his basis it is quite impossible 
just now to gather together a very large 
portion of the scattered hosts of Christen 
dom. Neither does there appear to be 
Much promise of future success in this 
direction. Whatever may be said about 
the probability of a reform in the Roman 
Catholic Church which shall bring tbat 
powerful body over to the position of the 
Old Catholics—a reform of which the 
tokens are not many—it is certain that the 
hon-Episcopal Protestant churches, which 
appear to be increasing in numbers about 
as rapidly as any other Christian organiza- 
tions, are not at all likely to lapse into epis- 
copacy. All the signs point in exactly the 
opposite direction. A plan for the reunion 
of Christendom which makes an episcopal 
form of government a sine qua non and 
which cannot include the Roman Catholic 
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resent nobody. It is not impossible that 
the Old Catholics and the Anglicans might 
come to an understanding; but whether the 
Greek Church will come into the alliance is 
yetan open question. The dogmatic dif- 
ference between the Eastern and the West- 
ern churches is all about a matter of which 
nobody knowsanything at all—namely, the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the other 
persons of the Trinity. The original 
Nicene Creed did not undertake to define 
the Holy Spirit. It simply expressed faith 
in him. Afterward the second Council of 
Constantinople affirmed that he “proceeds 
[or derives his being] from the Father” 
and “with the Fatber and the Son is wor- 
shiped and glorificd.” Thisis the statement 
to which the Greek Church now adheres. 

Those theologians of the West who sought to 
exalt the second person of the Trinity, were 
dissatisfied with this statement, and pre- 
ferred to say that the Holy Spirit procceds 
from the Father and the Son. On this a 
bitter dispute arose between the Eastern 
and the Western doctors, which resulted, at 
last, in the addition to the Nicene Creed of 
the term Filiogue, at the Council of Toledo, 
in 689. This was the cause of the division 
of the Catholic Church into two hostile 
churches—the Greek and the Latin; and it is 
this division which Doctor Ddllinger and 
his Conference at Bonn were secking to 
heal. 

It would seem that a gulf like this, 
though thirteen centuries wide and bottom- 
less, as every metapbysic of the infinite 
must be, might have been easily bridged by 
the common sense of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was only necessary for each party 
to confess what istrue—that the question at 
issue was one about which neither side 
knows anyibing at all; that the whole 
quarrel had arisen from prolonging the 
theological vision not only beyond the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, but 
beyond the boundaries of God’s revealed 
word; and that every attempt to explore 
and map out the shorcless ocean of Infinite 
Being is not only futile but mischievous— 
and the age-long dispute would have been 
forever at an end. 

But this was exactly what neither party 
would do. Instead of acknowledging their 
ignorance of the subject, they undertook to 
bring about a reconciliation of their severa] 
statements about it—statements which are 
simply irreconcilable. In the first place, 
the Westerns admitted that the word 
Filioque was illegally admitted into the 
Creed—an easy admission in the face of 
history. Then it was on both sides agreed, 
after considerable discussion, that ‘it js 
much to be desired that the whole Church 
should seriously set itself to consider 
whether the Creed could possibly be restored 
to its primitive form without sacrificing avy 
true doctiine which is expressed in the 
Western form.” This, as The Pall Mall 
Gazelte witlily says, was “simply a des- 
perate effort to devise a plan by which, 
‘with a view to future peace and unity,’ the 
whole Church ‘might seriously set itself to 
consider whether’ the doctrine that two 
and two make five could possibly be reas- 
serted ‘without prejudice to any truth ex- 
pressed’ in the doctrine that two and two 
make four.” It must speedily be evident 


affirmed that it was necessary in their com- 
munion. 

Such were some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Conference. It will also be 
seen that several important propositions 
were submitted, upon which there was 
substantial agreement. We do not, how- 
ever, look for any important results from 
Dr. Dollinger’s irenical council. Christen- 
dom will never be reunited upon a plat- 
form so narrow. 





THE JOHNSON-O'CONOR CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


In the Johnson-O’Conor correspondence 
iu regard to Louisiana, which has now ex- 
tended to the publication of four letters, 
two by each party, Mr. Johnson contends 
that, while the President was wrong in his 
original recognition of Kellogg as the law- 
ful governor of the state, the recognition 
having been made, ‘‘ whether upon sufii- 
cient evidence or not,” “was at once «abgo- 
lute and final.” It was not in the power of 
the President thereafter to correct his own 
error, even if be discovered it. Hence, 
when the Penn insurrection called fora 
second action on his part, he was legally 
bound to repeat the error and reinstate Kel- 
logg in office. 

Mr. O’Conor, on the other hand, contends 
that the Penn insurrection, to all intents 
and purposes, replaced before the President 
the original question as to the legality of 
the Kellogg government, and gave him a 
complete opportunity to decide that ques- 
tion upon its merits, untrammeled by his 
own prior action; and, hence, that if he 
had made a mistake and saw it, then it was 
fully within his power to correct it. He 
was not bound to use the power of the 
General Government to restore a man to 
office when in his then present judgment he 
had no legal title thereto, and thus perpet- 
uate a continued infraction upon the laws 
of Louisiana, In a word, he was not bound 
in the second instance to repeat the error 
committed in the first. 

It seems to us that Mr. O’Conor has the 
better side of the argument. Mr. Johrson’s 
position, as he takes it and defends it, goes 
upon tbe principle that such an error ad- 
mits of no correction under any circum- 
stances—either by the President when 
called to act again for the suppression of 
an alleged insurrection or by the legisla- 
tive action of Congress. Once committed, 
it is past allremedy. If the President, acting 
under the law of Congress, should unfortu- 
nately decide that a body of insurgents is 
really the lawful government of a state, that 
is the final end of the question. If the 
lawful government should displace the in- 
surgents, then the President would be 
bound toreplace them. Thereisno remedy 
for his mistake, according to the reasoning 
of Mr. Johnson. His logic makes the 
mistake as binding upon Congress as it is 
upon the President himself. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is generally 
deemed very good authority. That Court 
in the Dorr Rebellion case expressly said: 
‘* Undoubtedly, if the President in exercis- 
ing this power shall fall into error or 
invade the rights of the people of the state, 
it would be in the power of Congress to 





to both Eastern and Western churches 





that there are but two possible methods of 
settling this dispute. One of the parties 
must surrender to the other or both parties 
must confess that the point is not worth 
quarreling about. And we have not much 
expectation that either of these alternatives 
will be chosen. 

If this ancient feud were composed, it is 
not certain that Greeks and Latins could 
come to an agreement. When the question 
concerning the validity of Anglican orders 
arose, the Greeks, without expressing a 
contrary opinion, declined to commit them- 
selves. Our brethren of the Protestant 





Church has not, then, a very wide field of 
Operations at the present and will certainly 
find its field growing narrower in the 
future, 

Besides, it is by no means certain that the 
three Christian bodies which were repre- 
sented in Dr. Déllinger’s Conference can 
be brought to a substantial agreement. 
The propositions quoted, elsewhere, were, it 
istrue, accepted by the gentlemen present; 
but it was well understood that they spoke 
only for themselves and pretended to rep- 





Episcopal Convention in this city, who have 
made haste to proffer their fellowship to 
any Greek priests in the metropolis, will 
please take notice that they are inviting to 
their councils persons who have serious 
doubts whether the most reverend of 
their bishops is anything better than a lay. 
man. 

A statement that ‘“‘the invocation of 
saints is not commanded asa duty neces- 
sary for every Christian ” was also rejected 





by tae Greeks in the Council, who 


apply the proper remedy.” 

This, though saying nothing about what 
the President himself might do in the 
correction of his own errors, settles the 
question by the highest judicial authority 
that Congress can correct his errors, which 
is entirely contrary to the logic of Mr, 
Jobnson. Our political system would be 
a singular muddle if there were no 
power anywhere, except in revolution, to 
remedy #0 greata mistake as that of es- 
tablishing a state government by the action 
of the President contrary to the laws of the 
state itself. Ina disputed case which the 
President had decided, for the purpose of 





putting down an insurrection, Mr. Johnson’s 
theory annihilates the constitutional power 
of each house of Congress to ‘judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members,” so far as the gubernatorial 
certificate of a claimant toa seat in Congress 
is concerned. Neither house would have 
any alternative but to accept the credentials 

signed by the man whom the President had 

decided to be the lawful governor of the 

state. Ifthis be true, then the sooner we 

amend the Constitution the better, 
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Editorial Notes. 


THe Government some time since sent 

two special agents to Texas for the purpose of 

inquiring into the conduct of Federal office- 

holders in that state. The report made by 

these agents shows that both the Treasury and 

Post-office service in Texas need a thorough 

overhauling. Rumor says that the President 

has made up his mind to dismiss the rascals, 

the most of whom received their appointment 
through Senator Flanagan, and to put competent 
and respectable men in their places, even if he 
has to take honest Democrats. We hope that 
the rumor will prove true. The President can 
do nothing more important for the peace and 
harmony of the Southern States or for the 
credit of his own administration than to make 
arigid scrutiny into the conduct of the Federal 
Officials that represent the Government 
in these states and promptly dismiss every 
one who shall be found unworthy of the 
trust. The Caseys, the Packards, the Parkers, 
and the officials of their stamp, who have 
made it their business to run the machinery of 
state politics at the South, ought to be retired 
from the service, every man of them, and an 
entirely new class selected from that lecality, 
There is now no necessity for importing offi- 
cials from the North to attend te the business 
of the Government at the South. Oneof the 
reasons why reconstruction has not succeeded 
better among the Southern people is to b 

found in the character of the Federal officiah 

with whom the people come in contact. Toc 
many of them have been mere adventurers, 
plunderers, and unscrupulous partisans, utterly 
unfit for their places. While they have been a 
source of eonstant irritation, they have been a 
disgrace to the Government. And if the Pres- 
ident has decided thoroughly to reform this 
service all honest men will rejoice, especially 
if he carries out the purpose with an impartial 
and unflinching firmness. It is quite time fot 
anew dispensation of Federal officeholding in 
the Southern States, to say nothing about the 
Northern States. 





Wurtz we belicve that the so-called “‘ Sonth- 
ern outrages’? are by no means mere fictions 
gotten up by Republicans for electioneering 
purposes, we, nevertheless, have a very poot 
opinion of that sort of strategy which over- 
states or misstates the facts for the sake of 
manufacturing political capital with which to 
carry elections. It belongs to a system of 
lying and is one of the low tricks of the un- 
scrupulous partisan. If the Republican party 
cannot be sustained without a resort to such 
tricks, then letit die. As an example, we give 
the following circular, issued by the Repub 
yican State Central Committce of Indiana and 
sent to all the Republican editors of the state, 
but which, bya misbap, was addressed, in a 
single instance, to a Democratic editor, who, 
of course, lost no time in publishing it as an 
item of current news: 

“ InpranaPoLis, September 8d, 1874, 
“ Editor of Union, Rensselaer Ind.: 

“ Dear Sir :—I desire to call your attention to 
the horrible scenes of -violence and bloodshed 
transpiring throughout the South, and sug- 
gest that you give them as great prominence 
as possible in your paper from this time until 
after the election. 

“THomas J. Brapy, Chairman.’ 

What is this but a piece of electioneering 
strategy, wholly unworthy of the Republican 
name? Such tricks ought to have no place in 
the politics of this country. They area dis- 
grace to those who practice them. They be- 
long to the theory of avything for victory. 
These “Southern outrages’’ should be repro- 
bated and punished, not “‘from this date until 
after the election,” but without «ny reference 
to the election. The kind of statesmanship 
evinced by this circular will be all the better 
for becoming obsolete. 


Tue Republican State Conventk no of Massa- 
chusetts, held last week at Worcester, was 
almost a surprise even to itself in the unanim- 
ity with which it nominated Acting-Governor 
Talbot as the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor and Hon. Horatio G. Knight for lien- 
tenant-governor. Both candidates are well 
known to be straight-out Prohibitionists, op- 
posed to any form of license and going for the 
radical measure of absolute prohibition. More- 
over, Acting-Governor Talbot had plumply 
vetoed all modifications of the probibitory law 
attempted at the last session of the legislature; 
and for this reason he had given offense to a 
portion of the Republican voters of the state, 
In the earlier part of the canvass some of the 
ablest Repulican newspapers of the state tool 
strong ground against him as a candidate. Yet 





nearly all this opposition seems to have sub- 
sided ; and now the Republicans of Massachyy 
setts, though saying nothing about temperance 
in their platform, have two of the most pro- 
nounced Prohibitionists at the head of their 
ticket. There can be no doubt of their elee- 
tion and of the whole state ticket with them. 
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There will be no split in the party om the tem- 
Perance question. The victory will be a 
triumph of temperance and Republicanism at 
the same time. 





THe most demoralized political body that 
we have heard of lately appears to be the Dem- 
ocracy of the Fifth Congressional District of 
New Jersey. They met in convention last 
Saturday. A delegate offered a resolution ap- 
proving of the “manly and independent 
course’? of the Republican member of Con- 
gress from that district, the Hon. William Wal- 
ter Phelps, and declining to make any nomina- 
tion against him. If it had been merely a prin- 
ciple at stake, they could easily have turned 
the summersault ; but, seeing it was the vastly 
more important officeholder, they rejected the 
resolution after considerable discussion. Two 
or three candidates for Congress were nom- 
{nated, but they each declined, knowing that it 
was of no use torun against Mr. Phelps. At 
last they nominated an absent gentleman, who, 
as it was reported after they adjourned, was 
not likely to accept the nomination. But odd- 
est of all was that part of their platform in 
which they utterly repudiated the whole tariff 
theory of their party, pronouncing in favor of 
protection in trumpet tones that would have 
delighted the heart of the great Protectionist, 
Horace Greeley. The assertion that this has 
always been the position of the Democratic 
party is a brilliant lie. We quote the resolu- 
tion as a political curiosity which deserves 
preservation : 

‘* Resolved, That a tariff is a tax collected at 
the ports of acountry; thatin effect it is an 
income tax; that this tax is raised on foreign 
products and manufactures; and that it isa 
direct help to the home producer, manufactur- 
er, and workingmen. And we do assert that this 
is and always has been the sound Democratic 
doctrine on the tariff and that it gives proper 
pro'ection to American industry. And we do 
pledge ourselves to the suppart of a tariff like- 
ly to raise the national revenue to the point re- 


quired, with the fullest possible protectio 
all American industries alike.” ” ix 





Mr. Groraz A. ANDREWS, of this city; who 
is a member of the Board of Tax Commission- 
ers, in his address last week before the Assem- 
bly committee appointed to revise the tax 
system of tdis state, told the committee that 
the amount of property exempted from taxa- 
tion in New York City is about $150,000,000 ; 
that $59,000,000 of this amount should be set 
down to ehurch property and another $50,- 
000,000 to various public institutions. He re- 
ferred to the property of Rosevelt Hospital, 
worth about $800,000; to that of the Young 
Mev’s Christian Association ; and that of other 
institutions which derive a large annual in- 
come from subletting. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association receive over $60,000 a 
year from the rental of stores in their build- 
ing. Some of the colleges have a large amount 
of land attached to them, that is rapidly in- 
creasing in value with the growth and im- 
provement of the city. The private property 
thus exempted from taxation is nearly equal to 
one-eighth of the whole assessed valuation of 
real estate in the city for this year. ‘All this 
was wrong in principle,’’ said Mr. Andrews. 
The chairman of the Assembly committee, 
General Batcheller, at once reeponded that “he 
fully concurred with Mr. Andrews’s views in 
this respect.’’ Let us, then, have a reform 
that will sweep away the whole system of tax 
exemptions in favor of private property, and 
thus distribute the tax burden equitably among 
all property-holders. There is no justice in 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. There is no justice 
in exempting the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, with a rental income of $60,000 a 
year, or in exempting the $50,000,000 of church 
property, and, as the consequence thereof, im- 
posing a heavier tax on all property not so 
exempted. Let every private property tub 
siand on its own bottom and foot its own bills. 





We had been expecting news from the Parke 
street church, Boston, and now it has come in 
the resignation of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 
Six months ago he asked for an associate 
pastor, on account of his inability to perform 
unassisted the duties of the pastorate, owing, 
first, to the large number of the congregation, 
and, secondly, to the extended boundaries of 
the parish. He also desired that Park-street 
church, which is too small to hold the audi- 
ence seeking admission, should be sold; and 
with the proceeds of the sale that there should 
be erected a much larger chureb, in a position 
more central to population, where sittings 
could be obtained at such a rate that the poor- 
est could afford to attend. That the question 
of expense might not be an objection, Mr. 
Murray offered to forego all his salary enti! 
the success of the enterprise was assured. The 
objection to hisdemands seems to bave had 
in part, at least, & personal basis—many think- 
ing, apparently, that the refusal to gravt 
them would be a convenient way of getting 
rid of a pastor of whose eccentricities they 
were tired. They complain that a man who 
nds so mueh time for lecturing and horse- 
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taiaing hardly needs an aszistant. Mr. Murray 
is an oddity which we will not try to analyze, 
But this must be said in his favor, that he ap- 
pears to preach the truth faithfully, earnestly, 
and without pyrotechnic display. We do not 
know any reason why aminister may not em- 
ploy his time of recreation in raising fine 
horses. It is an honest employment, consist- 
ent, for aught we see, with Christian and, 
therefore, with ministerial character. The 
same is true of lecturing. But whether Mr. 
Murray allows his recreation to overlap his 
work is more than it is our business to know. 
We presume that, after resting six months ora 
yeur, Mr. Murray will gather his friends about 
him and attempt to organize such a church as 
he desires and as he outlined in his address at 
New Haven. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Watchman and 
Reflector, writing in the editorial columns of 
that paper, pays the following tribute to Dr 
Storrs’s sermon at New Haven: 

“T have heard many great sermons in my 

life from renowned preachers in America and 
Europe, I have listened to great political ora- 
tions and to great legal arguments from the 
most eminent of statesmen and lawyers; but in 
clearness, in irresistibleness of argumentation, 
in magovificence of language and illustration, 
in elevation and sweep of thought, I have 
never listened to anything equal to this sermon 
of Dr. Storrs.” 
Further on the writer complains of the lack 
of the emotional element in this sermon. But 
it must not be inferred that this element is 
entirely absent from the preaching of Dr. 
Storrs. He is not, it must be owned, one of 
the chief apostles of the modern gospel of 
gush; but utterances of a very manly and 
noble feeling are not wanting in his sermons— 
utterances that are all the more effective be- 
cause they are somewhat restrained by the 
preacher’s innate delicacy. Dr. Storrs does 
not wear his heart on bis sleeve; but persons 
who suppose he has no heart are not very well 
acquainted with him. No speech was ever 
made in Plymouth church which “ mastered 
the hearts’ of its auditors more perfectly than 
that which was made by Dr. Storrs at the 
memorable ‘Silver Wedding.” 





A Mersopist minister, the Rev. J. E. C. 
Sawyer, who attended the Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Saratoga, writes of the full attendance 
at the devotional meetings held at vine o’clock 
each morning, the observation of which led 
bim to determine on the spot “that one Meth- 
odist minister would henceforth pay more reg- 
ular attention to similar meetings at Methodist 
conferences than he has sometimes done.” 
Furthermore, Mr. Sawyer says that these 
prayer-meetings of the Unitarians ‘‘were really 
devotional ”; that the prayers revealed no 
flavor of heterodoxy,”’ and that “the speakers, 
with one or two exceptions, emphasized the 
essential importance and preciousness of a 
sense of Christ’s love in the heart’’; while “‘of 
sincere’ and fervent exhortation there was a 
goodly quantity, and it was evidently Christian 
as well as religious.”” And thus he moralizes: 

“For one, we have oniy love and sympathy 
for those who take as their Master a Saviour 
whose divinity they only partially apprebend 
and stake with entire consecration their all on 
him, while they are yet unacquainted with his 
omnipotent strength. This seemed to be the 
attitude of most of those whom we heard in 
these prayer-meetings. Tbey are arebuke to 
many who intellectually apprehend the real 
deity of Christ and yet do not love and follow 
him: They crown him in their hearts; and 
this is better homage than the most orthodox 
views a8 to the dignity of his person when the 
tribute of tae affections is withheld.” 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL has issued, through the 
Messrs. Longman, an authorized version of his 
Belfast speech, with slight alterations in the 
text. The famous passage about which so 
much has been said is somewhat changed in 
its phraseology. To escape the reproach of 
having ventured beyond the domain of science, 
be declares that it is ‘‘ by an intellectual neces- 
sity” that he crosses “‘ the boundary of experi- 
mental evidence”; and, instead of finding “the 
promise and potency of every form and qual- 
ity of life,” he now finds in matter ‘‘ the prom- 
ise and potency of all terrestrial life.’’ This is 
merely a verbal concession. Terrestrial life is 
all the life that science can discuss. Celestial 
life it knows nothing about. The change only 
gives to the utterance a certain flavor of Pick- 
wickianism. In the preface which Mr. Tyn- 
dall has prefixed to the address there is, how- 
ever, a much more important admission : 

‘In connection with the charge of atheism 
I would make one remark. Christian men are 
proved by their writings to have their hours of 
weakness and of doubt, as well as their hours 
of strength and of conviction; and men like 
myself share, in their own way, these variations 
of mood and tense. Were the religious views 
of many of my assailavts the only alternative 
ones, I do not know bow strong the claims of 
the doctrine of ‘Material Atheism’ upon my 
allegiance might be. Probably they would be 
very strong. But as it is I have noticed during 


years of self-observation that it is not in hours 
of clearness and vigor that this doctrine com- 
mends itself to my mind; thatin the presence 
of stropger and healthier thought it ever dis- 





el 





solves and disa’ rs, as offering no solution 
of the mystery in which we dwell and of which 
we fori a part.” 

The next time that Mr. Tyndall is reported as 
making, whether by inuendo or direct asser- 
tion, a strong impression upon his auditors of 
his belief in ‘* Material Atheism,’’ we shall bear 
in mind this confession and comfort ourselves 
with the knowledge that he is not in one of 
his “ hours of clearness and vigor.” 





We judge from his paper in The Christian 
Intelligencer that Professor Tayler Lewis sup- 
poses that we would disparage that element in 
a miracle that excites wonder, which makes ita 
Gaiua, Hardly so. We only remember that 
Christ when asked to perform a miracle as a 
mere Savua always refused. When asked to 
perform a miracle as an act of love he always 
consented. The only miracle in which another 
object than that of producing wonder is not 
evident on the face of it is that of the withered 
fig tree, and this accounts reasonably for the 
moralizing method of explaining it noticed by 
Professor Lewis as so predominant. That 
Christ also expected his miracles, because won- 
ders, to inspire belief can be doubted by no one 
who believes in him as a miracle-worker. With 
the view which we hold of his miracles and 
which is held by nearly all expositors we find it 
impossible to believe that our Saviour made the 
wine at Cana merely to startle the glutted or 
“ drunken” guests into sobriety and send them 
home astonished without tasting of the wine. 
We would add that when Professor Lewis 
mentions by name one of our corps as the 
writer of the editorial article which he criti- 
cises, and when The Universalist picks out its 
man and announces him as the writer of an- 
other editorial utterance of ours, the professor 
may be excusable, but not the editor, for tak 
ing such a liberty. We have known nota few 
mistakes made by such rash guesswork. 





Tue Philadelphia Zedger easily leads the 
press of the country In the number and quality 
of its obituary notices. The column of 
“* Deaths”’ is always well filled, and to the an- 
nouncements in the usual form a piece of 
poetry is frequently appended, which is some- 
times a stanza from a familiar hymn, but more 
frequently an original elegy written by some 
one who is kept for the purpose in the office of 
The Ledger. Occasionally, however, this elegiac 
bard finds his resources exhausted by the in- 
cessant drain upon his intellect and his emo- 
tions, and then he sometimes makes the same 
device serve several mourners. On last 
Wednesday, for example, the following notice 
stood at the head of the column of deaths: 


“On the Sth instant, ——- ——, widow 
——— , in the 49th year of her age. ie 


“This languishing bead is at rest, 
Her thinking and aching are o’er, 
Her quiet, immovable breast 
Heaved by affliction no more.” 


This was soothing to the relatives and friends, 
no doubt; but they must have experienced 
some slight mixture of emotions when about 
six inches further down the column they read 
the following: 


“On the 4th inst.. —— aged ears. 
months, % days. ‘ = yenrs, 6 


Hifis thinking and aching ate o'er, 
His quiet, immovable breast 
Is heaved by affliction no more.” 

The coincidence of experience is certainly re- 
marxable; but when the tear-filled eyes of 
both these households chanced to fall upon 
the following notice, only about four inches 
further down the same column, they must have 
bad a new realization of the poet’s meaning 
when he said, or came very near saying, that a 
touch of sorrow makes the whole world kin: 


“On the Sth inst., after a li ill a 
eof —— , in the Sith year of her weet . 
“ This languishing head is at rest, 
Her thinking and aching are. ai 
Her quiet, immovable breast : 
Is heaved by affliction no more.” 











It is true that there is some slight variation 
in the form of these elegies, for which the 
parties who paid for them are, we trust, duly 
thankful; but it must be owned that the 
“thinking and aching’’ of these three families 
has been surprisingly alike. The possibilities 
of this quatrain were not, however, exhausted 
by this triple use of it. It is evidently a chef 
@euvre of the Ledger bard and he means to 
make the most of it. Accordingly last Friday 
he returns to his muttons with the following 
suggestive version of the same ditty: 


“On the 7th inst., 
in the 47th year of her age. 


“ Hi 
ni uaieeaseniear oe 
Heaved by affliction no more.” 
The Italics are ours. Could the peaceful ter- 
mination of a life-long struggle be more 
pathetically told ? 





——, wife of ——— ——., 





----Mayor Havemeyer also has been made 
the victim of the Brooklyn Zagle, It pub- 
lished Oct. 9th what purported to be an inter- 
view with the mayor of New York, “couched,’’ 
he says, “‘in language which I will not attempt 
to characterize.” The Mayor continues: 


“T have had no interview with an orter 
from your office, and will only car that the 
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whole artiele, outside of the fact that 

8th inst. I was served with a paper ‘fen the 

amen ba = — bh get “7 len, the whole 
r erview is a sheer fabri 

beginning to end.” eather 


Mr. Havemeyer appears to think the manage. 
ment of the paper culpable for publishing 
such a pretended and malicious interview, and 
notifies the editor that ‘any reporter or other 
employe of the Brooklyn Zagle who shall at. 
tempt to enter this office will be deemed to 
have forfeited his claim to any recognition 
and will be treated accordingly.” We are not 
astonished at Mr. Havemeyer’s righteous in- 
dignation. To the victim of such a forgery we 


‘can extend our sympathy and would recom- 


mend redress at law. 
“ Hand ignara mali, malos succurrere disco.” 


-++»The Congregationalist has this to say 
about the failure of the Unitarians to attend 
the New Haven Council: 

is — add here the expression of our re- 

et that—for some unexplained reason—our 

uitarian iriends did not come forward with 
the friendly delegation for which their late 
convention made provision. We believe its 
appearance would have been greeted in the 
most kindly way. We are all Congregational- 
ists together, as our fathers were; and, being 
one in polity and gradually coming a little 
nearer together in doctrine, there could surely 
be ne harm in some fraternal recognition of 
the fact. We shall still look forward to the 
happy day when we again shall all be alto- 
gether one in Christ.” 
The Rey. E. C. Towne, who represented the 
Christian Register at the Council, also expresses 
an opinion, based upon what he saw and 
heard, that the delegation would have been 
heartily welcomed. No explauation of their 


absénce is yet vouchsafed. 


....Our own opinion is that the Rev. Mose: 
ley H. Williams, whose article on the ‘‘Rain- 
Gauge and the Prayer-Gauge” we print this 
week, would find it difficult to convince Ger 
Albert J. Myer that the five-days storm was 
simply dropped down upon us out of heaven, 
like the Israelitish manna, without meteor- 
logical cause, That it came in answer to 
prayer we quite believe; but we imagine that 
the prayer was foreseen of God (indeed, it was 
announced in the newspapers), and that the 
storm was in preparation before the prayers 
were offered. A Brooklyn clergyman said ins 
discourse that he thought it must have taken 
more than two days to getup such a storm 
as that was. 

...-That Mr. Strickland who withdrew in 
such a formal manner from the Baptist Pas- 
tors’ Conference of Boston, on account of the 
change of his views concerning total depravity 
and certain other doctrines, seems to have 
stood upon the order of bis going much more 
than was meet. ‘The Conference has printed a 
statement to the effect that he never rightfully 
belonged to it; that what standing he had in 
the Baptist denomination was fraudulently 
obtained ; and that, under the circumstances, 
his ‘“‘withdrawal’ is ‘‘nothing short of audac- 
ity.” Ifwe may believe the story of these in- 
dignant brethren, Mr. Strickland not only be- 
lieves in total depravity, but lives up to it 
pretty well. 

...eThe death of Dr. T, M. Eddy, missionary 
secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Missions, removes from that denomination one 
of its most effective laborers. Dr. Eddy was 
for a long time editor of The Northwestern Chris” 
tian Advocate, in Chicago. He then became 
pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist Church 
in Washington and remained in that church 
until he was called to his secretaryship. He 
was a vigorous writer, an eloquent speaker, 
and a man of great executive ability. His 
death appears to have been the result of over- 
work, and, when considered in connection with 
the death from the same cause of Dr. Taylor, 
of the Baptist Home Mission Board, would in- 
dicate that missionary secretaryships are not 
always sinecures. 

....A conversion to the Jewish faith almost 
always ends, like a novel, with a wedding. 
Miss Theodosia Rusbling recently appeared in 
the synagogue at Galveston before a crowded 
audience to make profession of her faith in 
“the unity and singleness of God.” She was 
warned by the rabbi that it was no light thing 
to connect herself with the despised children 
of Israel ; ‘‘ but she was firm and declared her 
faith.” "After the narrative of this impressive 
testimony follows pleasantly the following 
sentence: ‘‘Miss Rushling was then united in 
the alliance of matrimony with Mr. Pbilip 
Freeman.” 

_...Thanks to Mr. Bergh, the discussion on 
vivisection which has pretty much run its 
course in England has broken out here. That 
vivisection has been of great service in the 
study of anatomy we have no doubt. One 
human life thus saved is worth more than the 
lives of a thousand guinea pigs. Nay, buman 
knowledge simply may be worth acquiring st 
the expense of considerable animal suffering. 
But that vivisection has been often practiced 
out of curosity or as an amusing class expert 
ment we have no doubt, and such wanton 
cruelty deserves Mr. Bergh’s harshest censure. 
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..A communication from one bigh.in the 
counsels of the Grange in Obio tells us thata 
pondent who attributed the defeat of the 
new constitution for Ohio especially to the 
temperance position of the Grange class did 
pot adequately represent their opjections to it- 
What they were most jealous of, according to 
him, was the extra expense that would be in- 
yolved in the new courts and judges and other 
salaried officers which -were provided for 
They believed that if the present officers would 
work on full time they would be able to do all, 
the business that comes before the courts. 


\ _.,.One after another the idols of the age are 
polled down from their pedestals. Zhe Herald 
has just been proving that Lord Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays; and now Zhe Sun, in an 
elaborate criticism, shows that the ‘* Proverbial 
Philosophy ”’ is not, as has always been sup” 
posed, the work of Martin Farquahar Tupper, 
put {hat it must have been written by Deacon 
Richard Smith, of Cincinnati. 

...-Another “International Congress ” has 
peen sitting at Brussels. The Belgian minister 
for foreign affairs acted as honorary president 
and the object of the assemblage was ‘“‘ the es- 
tablishment of a uniform system of numbering 
and classifying yarn.” Inthe present era of 
“statements” such a congress has a vast and 
froitful field of labor. 

\ ,,..‘Ritualistic’’ is the heading given in the 
Central Presbyterian to an item mentioning the 
floral display in Dr. Cuyler’s church on the 
firstSunday after his retarn from Europe. 
What an Advanced Ritualist he must have 
been who said: ‘‘Consider the lilies of the 
feld.” 

| ....At Mr. Pentecost’s church in Boston the 
singing is led (not done) by a large chorus 
choir of young people, selected out of the con- 
gregation and trained by a competent leader. 
That isthe way it ought to be ledin every 
large congregation. 

...The Pall Mall Gazette exemplifies En- 
ish ignorance of American geography in the 
following lucid sentence: ‘One of the most 
painful incidents of modern days occurred last 
month in Phillips County, United States.” 

....A correspondent of the Methodist Pro- 
tstant Aevotes nearly a page tothe views of 
Rogers about ‘' Melchisedek.’’ Suppose that 
he turn the matter round next week, and give 
u3 the views of Melchisedek about Rogers. 

.++. They are getting mighty particular about 
their ministers over in Jersey City. One of the 
congregations has been making a fuss lately 
because its under-shepherd is a liar! Such 
fastidiousness is very ridiculous. 


Keligions Mutelligence, 





On the day of the date of this paper the 
Presbyterian Synod of Northern Illinois meets 
in Chicaco, and the questions raised in the 
Swing trial will come up for review and settle, 
ment, It is evident already that the session 
will be an exciting one. As for Mr. Swing, he 
has taken himself completely out of the way by 
the following letter to the Presbytery: 


**Cricaao, Oct. 5th, 1874, 

"To the Chicago Presbytery : 
“When in May last t withdrew from the 
church of my birth and choice the request for 
aletter to some kindred church was postponed 
use mv withdraival was based not upon 
adesire to hasten into some other denomina- 
tion, bot to hasten away from one in which 
military spirits, weary of prolonged peace, had 

ms prominent; and, fixing upon me as a 
casus belli, were gathering up the implements 
and passions of an insane war, 

‘In the few months which have since 
dansed I have said nothing and thought 
nothing about seeking a home in some other 
denomination, not only because my present 
Position is suffici ntiy peaceful and good; but 

cause, society being still full of that human 
ae Which made the Old Germans when 
ti ey admitted a new ally into their confedera- 
n espouse all his quarrels as thenceforth 
tir own, I have felt unwilling to knock at the 
Rates of any adjoining tribe and thus ask them 
a Aecep? anv part of a conflict that seems to be 
“olating the land, from which I am making 
thea: The seeking of some other ecclesias- 
telations must be, therefore, postponed to 

"8 of peace. 
mow synod will soon assemble, and you 
ind erg to enter upon a second conflict ; 
ton oWing what loss of time or even injury 
seazion is destined to result from a strife 
tee Taws vitality not from a love of useful- 

, but from a fanaticism of dogma, I desire 
crepe tolly removed from your body as cause 
: peed for a most harmful conflict. 

vowing myself a Presbyterian in the 
in which the vast majority of clergymen 

“ee that name are Presbyterians, I will 
any and for my rights to such title nor to 

its honors, but will yield all, that the 
"8 of your body, toiling in a large city, 
clos set free from this combst with a 
time ane theologians, and may give their 
tne the Powers to their noble work of lead- 
tore, Multitude to Jesus Christ. I, there- 
Mien te Myself independent, and ask the 
toll, Tesbytery to drop my name from its 


: “With asso 


» 
be 


sance of brotherly love, yours, 
“ Davip Swine.’ 


the reading of this letter the Preshytery 
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voted, 18 to 11, to erase Mr. Swing’s name froin 
the roll, and then passed unanimously the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


“Resolved, That, having long known, honored, 
and loved Prof. Swing, and having no occasion 
to abate anything from the affection whicb we 
have given to him in former years, the Presby- 
tery takes this action with great reluctance and 
sorrow, 

“‘ Kesolved, That we hereby assure Prof. Swing 
that oor prayers and good will and warm per- 
ae regard will follow him in his Christian 
work, 


We are sorry to learn in this connection that 
Mr. Swing has lately been quite prostrated by 
hemorrhage of the liver. He is now improv- 
ing, however, and hopes to be in his pulpit 
again within a week or two. The withdrawal 
of the heretic will not, however, spoil the 
hunt, which will go on with increasing flerce- 
ness. The Jnterior,in an appeal to the mem- 
bers of the Synod, blows its bugle after this 
fashion : 


‘“‘ They are to say of two Presbyterian minis- 
ters whether one has been unfaithful and is 
unsound or whether the other is a sianderer. 
They are to say whether the charges preferred 
against Mr. Swing are or are not a revival of 
the Old and New School issues. They are to 
say whether the Reunion, in which we all re- 
joice and for which so many have prayed, is to 
be undone, in the hope of gratifying those who 
were opposed to it from the start and who 
prophesied disaster. They are to say whether 
the Confession of Faith is really the doctrinal 
symbol of our Church, or whether we have 
surrendered to the spirit of liberalism and 
have entered on a broad church career.” 


The Presbyterian Weekly answers the cry of The 
Evangelist for peace with such stout words as 
these: 


“Let the questions as to the limits of ‘lib- 
erty’ and the claims of ‘authority’ in the in- 
terpretation of our Standards be clearly under- 
stood and authoritatively decided. Let us 
know whetber the ordination vow to receive 
tae Standards as containing ‘the system of 
doctrine’ taught in the Scripture means whatit 
says, and binds us to receive that system in its en- 
tireness or integrity, or whether we have liberty to 
modify that system as we please, so as to get 
rid of its supposed unpopular features and 
bring it into harmony with the new broad Gos- 
pelof humanity.” 


The Italics are ours, and they would seem to 
offer some proof that the question of interpre- 
tation which was the fundamental question at 
issue between the Old School and the New has 
been raised again, and that certain hot-headed 
leaders of the Old School do insist that their 
method of interpretation shall be forced upon 
the whole Church. All we have to say is, that 
when the Presbyterian Church once firmly fixes 
the rule that the system of doctrine taught in 
its Confession of Faith must be received in 
the naturul sense of its words and taught ‘‘in 
its entireness or integrity,’’ without any modi- 
fication whatever, that day the limits of its 
growth will have been reached. For the fact 
is that half of the ministers of that ehurch (we 
are sure that we do not exaggerate the intelli- 
gence of the body) know that there are import- 
ant andintegral parts of that confession that are 
not true; and if, when the issue is forved upon 
them, they shut their mouths and refuse to say 
80, if they do not speak out and demand a large 
liberty in the interpretation of that Confession, 
they will lose the respect of intelligent Chris- 
tians. We quite agree with the Presbyterian 
Weekly that it is time to have this question 
setiled. 


.... The propositions agreed to by the Con- 
ference at Bonn between the Old Catholics, 
the Greeks, 1nd the Anglicans, with a view to 
union between the several bodies, are as fol- 
ows: 


““We agree: I. That the apocryphal or den- 
tero-canonical books of the Old Testament are 
not of the same canonicity with the books con- 
tained in the Hebrew canon. 

“II, That no translation of Holy Scrip- 
ture can claim an authority superior to that of 
the original text. 

“III, That the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the vulyar tongue may not lawfully 
be forbidden. 

“TV, That in general it is more fitting and in 
accordance with the spirit of the Church that 
the Liturgy should be in the tonyue under- 
stood by the pecple. 

“V, That faith, working by love, not faith 
withont love, is the means and condition of 
man’s justification before God. 

“VI. That salvation cannot be merited by 
‘merit of condignity,’ because there is no 
proportion between the infinite good of the 
salvation promised by God and the finite worth 
of man’s works. 

“VIL, That the doctrines of ‘opera superero- 
gationis’ and of a ‘thesaurus meritorum sancto- 
rum’—i. ¢., that the overflowing merits of the 
saints can be transferred to others, either by 
the rulers of the Church or by the authors of 
the good works themselves—is untevable. 

‘VIII. That (a) the number of the sacra- 
ments was fixed at seven first in the twelfth 
century, and then was received into the gen- 
eral teaching of the Church, not as a tradition 
coming down from tbe apostles or from the 
earliest times, but as the result of theological 
speculation. (b) Catholic theologians acknowl- 
edge and we acknowledge with them that bap- 
t'sm and the holy eucharist are ‘ principalia, 
precipua, eximia salutis nostra sacramen ta," 

‘IX. The Holy Scriptures being recognized 
as the primary rule of the faith, we agree that 
genuine tradition—i.¢, the unbroken trans- 
mission, partly oral and ly by writing, of 
the Seckion delivered by Jesus Christ and the 





Apostles—is an authoritative seurce of teach- 
ing for all successive generations. This tradi- 
tion is partly to be found inthe cousénsus of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in 
historical continuity with the primitive 
Chureb, partly to be gathered by a scientific 
method from the written documents of all 
centuries, 

“X. We reject the new Roman doctrine of 
the Immacuiate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin as being contrary to the tradition of the 
first thirteen centuries, according to which 
Christ alone is conceived without sin. 

“XI. We agree that the practice of the con- 
fession of sins to a congregation : r to a priest 
has come down to us from the Primitive 
Church, and that, purged from abuses and 
freed from constraint, it should be preserved 
in the Church. 

“XII. We agree that indulgences can only 
refer to penalties actually imposed by the 
Church herself.” 

There was a long discussion over the following 
proposition, which was finally in substance 
adopted : 

“We agree that the way in which the words 

‘ flioque’ were inserted into the Nicene Creed 
was illegal, and that, with a view to future 
peace and nnity, it is much to be desired that 
the whole Church should seriously set itself to 
consider whether the Creed could possibly be 
restored to its primitive form without sacrifice 
of any true doctrine expressed in the present 
Western form.”’ 
A resolution recognizing the validity of Angli- 
can orders the members of the Greek Church 
declined to accept; and another resolution 
affirming that the invocation of saints is not 
commanded as a duty was also rejected by 
them. 


+...» The meeting of the American Board at 
Rutland last week was a well-attended and 
spirited session. The president, Dr. Hopkins, 
occupied the chair and several of the mission- 
aries participated in the services. It was voted 
that $500,000 ought to be raised during the 
coming year, of which $100,000 should be given 
by the Congregational churches and $100,000 
was to come from sources not specified, legacies 
and gifts from friends outside, probably. The 
question of the best means of interesting the 
churches in the work and leading them to con- 
tribute to its support occupied considerable of 
the time of the meeting and resulted in the 
passage of the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That, if the friends of the Board in 
the Congregational churches sbali come to 
and adhere to a standard of benevolent giving, 
euch as fidelity to Christ demands—such as 
constitutes giving the richest means of grace 
and surest test of love to him—this four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in amount will be reached 
and exceeded, while »t the same time the 
treasuries of all kindred societies will be filled, 

‘* Resolved, That we deem it of vial import- 
ance that all the ministers and other members 
of our churches should ascertain and adopt 
this standard, to the end that, while God leaves 
to each individual the responsibility of tixing 
the amount, the standard of computation shall 
ever be that which God wil] approve. 

** Resolved, ‘Vhat in our opinion this standard 
of benevolent giving requires of not a few men 
all their net income, leaving only the necessary 
capital or tools of their profession; and of all, 
as stewards of God, a systematic, intelligent, 
and conscientious setting apart of such a por- 
tion as full consecration to their demands.”’ 


...-A committee from the Episcopal Diocese 
of California, of which Mr. J. H.C. Bonte is 
chairman, bas presented to the General Con- 
vention a petition for the division of the dio- 
cese and the establishment of two missionary 
dioceses—the one in Northern, the other in 
Southern California. The present diocese is 
nearly nine hundred wiles in length, and it ie, 
therefore, physically impossible for the bishop 
to give to all parts of the field his personal su- 
pervision. The committee present a glowing 
account of the prospects of the regions in 
which they ask to have these two dioceses ¢s- 
tablished and urge their petition with great 
confidence. 


-».-In Canada the Roman Catholics are in 
the majority and they have avast amount of 
money invested in church property. The Pro- 
testants of that Dominion are, therefore, by 
no means averse to taxing churches. ‘‘It is 
to be trusted,” says the Montreal Witness, 
“that all Protestant bodies will be of one 
voice as to the righteousness of making 
eharches and church property bear their share 
of taxation.” Doubtless that isa just senti- 
ment; but it is pitiful to think that our Pro. 
testants in the States would see its justice 
much more clearly than they do if they were 
in the minority. 


.-+eThe Rey, E, A. de Schweinitz was conse- 
erated bishop of the Moravian Church, at Sa- 
lem, North Carolina, last Sunday morning. 
Bishop de Schweinitz has a brother older than 
himself who has attainéd to the same dignity 
among the Moravians. 


-...The Anglican Dean of Ripon has felt it 
necessary to counteract the influence upon the 
people of his charge of the Marquis of Ripon’, 
secession to Rome by s course of sermons in 
the cathedral. 


....The students of St, Andrew's University, 
Scotland, are talking of choosing Mr. Darwin 
for their next rector. Mr. Huxley lost the last 
election by only three votes. 
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Publisher's Department, 


THE best “Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by PomeRoY 
& Co., 744 Broadway. N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘* Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlatged veins, weak joints, 
elc., and Elistic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 





———$_— 








Wry suffer from Dyspepsia when so po- 
tent, so safe, and so certain » Remedy can 
be procured so easil\? Coxz’s Dyspepsia 
Cure isa perfect specific for the disease, 
A single dose will demonstrate this fact. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 








Toe Gornam Company, Silversmiths, of 
No. 1 Bond street, New York (established 
1831), offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice erticles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





ASTEP IN ADVANCE OF THE DAY. 


WE watch with interest the unceasing 
efforts made by our manufacturers to pass 
each other on the road to perfection. Time 
and thought are not begrudzged, nor do they 
hesitate to make the most costly experi- 
ments, for a step gained in advance of 
others is almost a certain fortune, 

Our remarks will apply with sincular 
force to the manufacture of Piano-Fortes, 
in which the interests are immense and the 
rivalry fierce and unlimited. Moderv im- 
provements iv this direction may well be 
classed as wonderful, as they have created 
out of a mere box of wires an instrument 
which dominates the concert room and 
makes cheerful the homes of the civilized 
world. 

We note the latest improvement in this 
manufacture is in the Square Pianos of 
Dunnam & Sons, of 18 East 14th street, 
New York, who have succeeded in com- 
bining in them the greatest possible power, 
with all the necessiry sweetness and purity 
of tone; in fact, a Square Piano of the ordt- 
nary size with all the splendid qualitics of 
a Grand Piano. This remarkable result 
has been obtained by sia ply making use, on 
scientific principles, of all the space in the 
case for the vidratory purposes of the 
sound-board—that is, utilizing much that 
has hitherto been wasted. The result has 
been what we have described—namely, an 
facrease of pure, sonorous power, which 
has hitherto been unattainable, while at the 
same time it leaves the touch light and 
elastic. 

The value and importance of this im- 
provement can hardly be appreciated by 
those who have not heard these Piano- 
Fortes. A single hearing, however, will 
justify our praise in every particular. Dun- 
HAM & Sons is one of the oldest firms in the 
country, but this improvement shows that 
they are fully up to the spirit of the times, 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Seda, Sulpbur, and 
Chalybeate Springs, Perpetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasant 
Days and Cvol Nights. Colorado bas the 
most desirable climate for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
has a wondertul effect on those predisposed 
to gag affections. Colorado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc. 

Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 

Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 














Foster Broruers, 809 Fulton st., offer 
the largest assortment of Carpets in the 
city of Brooklyn. Also Lace Curtains and 
Upholstery Goods. 

For 25 cents ‘‘ The Science of Health” — 
a $2 magazine—sent 8 months ‘‘on trial,” 
single number 20 cents, by 8S. R. Wetus, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

canna nce 

Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest and best 
oil in the world, 
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AN ADMIRABLE CHURCH ORGAN. 


Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook & Hastines, 
ef Boston, have just completed a large or- 
gan for Philadelphia, which will soon be 
forwarded to its destination. 

It has been on exhibition and tested by 
first-class organists, all agreeing upon its 
marked superiority. 

Both from its unusual size and excellent 
character it deserves some notice. The 
full organ tone, with all its grandeur and 
power, has something almost restful in it, 
as compared to the exciting, overwrought, 
“smart” effect so frequently heard in mod- 
ern organs. The repose of the organ is 
grand, and even its strongest tone is sug- 
gestive of something mightier still, with 
nothing labored or affected. There are an 
unusual variety of quiet and delicate stops, 
very many even for so large an organ ; and 
these are of tones so rich and so softly-tem- 
pered as to afford an almost endless combi- 
nation of rare beauty. The ‘‘thirty-two 
feet” effect of the pedal quint is more pos- 
Itive than we have ever heard in other large 
otgans, more effective and satisfying than 
gome thirty-two-feet stops we have heard, 
and certainly preferable when costs and 
results are compared. The quint tone is 
not heard, but the deep rumble of the har- 
monic tone is very marked. 

The sixteen-feet open diapason of the 
great organ is surpassingly fine. The 
\larger pipes of this stop are bracketed out 
in groups at the front corners, and their 
unusual size gives promise of more than 
an ordinary tone, which they amply fulfill. 
Running through the scale to the lowest 
note, every tone is round and full and is 
intoned like the booming of bell. This 
character pervades all the diapasons. 

The mechanical contrivances to facilitate 
handling large instruments have grown 
into importance with their increased num- 
ber and the evidenced range of organ 
music. Purchasers rarely figure their value, 
but look almost wholly to the stops and 
pipes. They form, however, a considerable 
feature in the cost and completeness of the 
organ. All the mechanical devices in thi, 
organ, the perfect ease and comfort with 
which each ‘operates, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The wind arrangements are also 
excellent. There are two very large bel- 
lows, which give an ample and steady sup- 
ply. The mechanism and interior work 
generally is substantially made and fin- 
ished with remarkable care. 

Its exterior appearance is rich and hand- 
some and has a light, graceful character. 
Only light bands and slender shafts to sup- 
port the pipes appear above an ornamental 
base, covering the lower portion. The 
richly embellished pipes, in varied groups, 
attract and delight the eye with their taste- 
ful harmony of color, altogether forming a 
beautiful feature, fitted for a rich and ele- 
gant church. Taken as a whole, we consider 
this organ an eminent success. 








{ JUST WHAT I WANT. 





A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work, and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘“‘ Willcox & Gibbs” is just 


that machine. Send for Price-list and Cir. 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 





THE GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE 


Tue best, quickest, safest, and most com- 
fortable route from Chicago to Omaha and San 
Francisco certainly is the TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
Rourg. ‘This is that part of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway that rans from Chica- 

o to Omaha and there connects with the 

nion Pacific Road. Its track is of steel rail, 
its cars new and elegant, its trains are equiped 
with Westinghouse Air Brakes and Miller's 
Safety Platforms and are run by telegraph, con- 
sequently are always on time. All Ticket 
Agents sell Tickets over this popular route. 
If you are going to Western Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, or California, you should go 
via this route. Do not ve deceived by the rep- 
resentatives of inferior rival lines. 








Lavres, the next time you buy a spool of 
Bilk be sure and get the Eureka. It is the 
best in the market. Warranted to give sat- 
j faction. 


KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH is more pure and delicate than 
any other article offered. Hence it is the 
cheapest as well as the best for puddings, 





A MARVEL IN SAWING. 


A VERY interesting trial of speed took 
place in the presence of a large crowd of 
spectators at the recent Pennsylvania State 
Fair. Among the articles on exhibition 
was one of Boynton’s Patent Lightning 
Cross-Cut Saws. This saw has been praised 
in strong terms by leading agricultural 
journals and has taken the first premium at 
& large number of fairs. The patentee and 
sole proprietor, who was present, Mr. E. 
M. Boynton, of New York, was very anx- 
ious that the merits of his saw should be 
fairly tested, and Mr. Eby, the president of 
the Fair, Messrs. W. B. Lawson, 8. 8. Hoag- 
land, and other officers attended to witness 
the trial. The peculiarity of this saw is 
the conformation of the tooth, the edge of 
which is doubled, and perforates the wood 
continuously, or cuts both ways equally as 
drawn back and forth in cutting. Mr. 
Eby and other gentlemen present tested 
the saw and succeeded easily in cutting 
hard ovk at the rate of cord in fifteen 
minutes by the use of a hand cross-cut saw; 
but the crowning feat, and one unparalleled 
in the annals of hand sawing, was the 
sawing by two men by hand of a sound 
sixteen-inch oak log in seventeen seconds— 
a rate of speed equal to the sawing of a 
cord of wood in five minutes, if continuous 
work. This astonishing feat was accom” 
plished in the presence of several hundred 
spectators and thesection of the log can be 
seen by any one interested, at Noble’s hard- 
ware store, This is the latest improvement 
in the Lightning Saw, with which in a 
trial before the late Major-General Meade 
and the Fairmount Board a foot log was 
sawn in eight seconds. Its distinguishing 
features is the double vertical M-shaped 
tooth, with its points dressed to cut in line, 
cutting and clearing in each direction with 
its vertical edges, doubling the sawing, 
Mr. Boynton has met with remarkable suc- 
cess in the introduction of bis saws and 
they can be obtained from almost all our 
local hardware dealers. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE, 


St. Exmo, Itu., July 8th, 1874. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.:—I 
wish to add my testimony to the wonderful 
curative properties of your Alt. Ext., or 
Golden Medical Discovery. I have taken 
great interest in this medicine since I first 
used it. I was badly afflicted with dyspep- 
sia, liver deranged, and an almost perfect 
prostration of the nervous system. So 
rapid and complete did the Discovery effect 
a perfect cure that it seemed more like 
magic and a perfect wonder to inyself, and 
since that time we have never been without 
a bottle of the Discovery and Purgative 
Pellets in the house. They are a solid, 
sound family physician in the house and 
ready at all times to fly to the relief of sick- 
ness, withoutcharge. We have never had 
a doctor in the house since we first began 
the use of your Pellets and Discovery. I 
have recommended the use of these med- 
icines in severa] severe and complicated 
cases, arising from, as I thought, an impure 
state of the blood, and in no one case have 
they failed to more than accomplish all 
they are claimed to do. I will only men- 
tion one as remarkable (though I could give 
you dozens)—Henry Koster, furniture deal- 
er, of this place, who was one of the most 
pitiful objects ever seen, his face swollen 
out of shape, scales and eruptions without 
end, extending to his body, which was 
completely covered with blotches and 
scales. Nothing that he took seemed to 
affect it a particle. I finally induced him 
to try a few bottles of the Golden Medical 
Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, 
assuring him it would surely curehim. He 
commenced its use some six weeks since, 
taking two Pellets each night for a week, 
then one each night, and the Discovery as 
directed. The result is, to-day his skin is 
perfectly smooth and the scaly eruptions 
are gone. He has taken some seven or 
eight bottles in all and considers bimself 
cured. This case bad baffled the skill of 
our best physicians. Messrs. Dunsford & 
Co., druggists, of this place, are selling 
largely of your medicines, and the demand 
steadily increases and they give perfect 
satisfaction in every case. 
Respectfully, W.H. CHAMPLIN, 
* Ag’t. Am. Exp. Co. 











TurrtTy years have elapsed since the 
introduction of Perry Davis’s Pain-killer 
to the public, and yet at the present time it 
is more popular and commands larger sale 
than ever before. Its beneficial effects in 
curing all the “ills that fiesh is heir to” 
are acknowledged and appreciated, and as 
a pain-killer its fame is limited to no coun- 
try, sect, or race. It needs only to beknown 





jellies, custards, etc. 


to be prized.—TZrenton Reporter. 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THe INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 

Wasnincton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 
Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
but it is not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. H he commences his papez, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.H.-General. 
HENRY C. BowEn, EsqQ., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of THe INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 


Post-OrFick DEPARTMENT, 


Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





IS IT ANY WONDER? 

In view of the immense amount of sal- 
eratus and adulterated baking powders used 
by the masses of people in food, is it any 
wonder that there are diseased gums, de- 
cayed teeth, weak and useless muscles, and 
disordered digestion? See to it that you 
escape these evils by using Dr. Price's 
Cream Buking Powder, the only kind made 
by a physician with special reference to its 
healthfulness, and endorsed as such by 
thousands who have used it for years. We 
do not hesitate to endorse it as the best 
in the market; and also Dr. Price’s True 
Flavoring Extracts—Orange, Lemon, etc. 





For 50 cents ‘‘The Illustrated Phrenolog- 
ical Journal”—a $3 magazine—sent 8 
months ‘‘ on trial,” single number 80 cents, 
by 8. R. WExLs, 889 Broadway, New York. 





LanpDAv’s Florentine Hair Oj] cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





To have White Teeth and Sweet Breath use 
THurston’s Ivory PEARL TooTtH PowpDER. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 17th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12m., 
on Wednesday at 4 and 114 a. m., on Thurs- 
day at 11} a.m., and on Saturday at 7 and 
114 A. M. T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


LADIES AND SENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SBROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 

















trips, 
(BROWNES’ METALLIC), 
812 BROADWAY, 
(Block above Stewart’s), 
entirely exclude COLD and DUST 
Windows and Doors. 





I WARRANT ONE 


BOTTLE a ‘ect 
the woret forma of Paes ae 








lat TUTTSN 


VEGETABLE ) 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from 

sia, Bitious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Stek 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or og 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILIs, 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and ths 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness ang 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 
When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Vey, 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuT?’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness 
They will do it. 


Price % cents & box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


postesses qualities that no other Dye does. Iisa 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers ig 
every large city in the United States. It is harmiey, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the wor, 
Price $1. 


United States Life Insurance Co, 
s. S61, 262. 263. and 264 Breadmy 
Cerner Warren Streot. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

The principal features of this Company are ABS. 
LORE ERCURITY ECONOMICAL, MAN AGH 

All forms af Life and Endowment Policies Inu, 
OHN B. DE WITT, Presiden, 


J 
CHAS. B. PEASE, Secretary. 
8B PET LAM Dy WHITING, Actuan, 


PHELPS, DODGE & Ci 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulla, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATSS, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IROl, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 

8PELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, En. 

COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE 
s IMPROVED 1874. 

[ DOUBLE ACTING 

7 BUCKET-PLUNGER 


iy Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


™ VALLEY MACHINE COMPAM, 
z Easthampton, Mass. 


SCOVILL’S | 
BLoon 2 Liver SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body india 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOO) 


and this may or may not be ScROFULA; but in elthet 
case the disease is nothing more than an INsIDIOUs 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 


In this condition of things something is needed 4% 
ONCE to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER S1AU 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling ono 
trace of disease from the blood andsystem and 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. a 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & ©O., Provriek 
8 and 9 College Place, New 
ALSO PROPRIETORS or 
Halls Balsam forthe Lungs, Carbolic oy 
Edey’s Carbolic Treches, Oxygenates, in 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott's Liver 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 
Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, etc., etc. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS- 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders 


D. H. A. C.-ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES our. -. ae 
will inv: a 
ond Whee, tn of preekete, ook to your a 
Put up in packages of 1D. -h- the re 
Forwarded to any Parot pT aed 
BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square, Philad. 


Sure relief 4 @ 


memes Sree! 1 CTT, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.: ai. Stowell Om 


b, to G! P. 
































None for 16 vears. Hi. D. 
Bold ae 


everywhere. $1 8 bottle 





ADVERTISERS, tw the 
aan ee eit aa 
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RATHBONE, SAnD & COS | FL OSADALIS. AVILUDE | "THE HAINES PIANO 


THE DAUNTLESS 


DOUBLE ILLUMINATING 


Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 
WITH CLINKER-FREEING GRATE. 





Notable HKeatures: 


BEAUTY, CHEERFULNESS, COMFORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY HEATING POWER. 
~~ DRAFT - ACCELERATING 


ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, DOUBLE IL- 
LUMINATION. 

CLINKERS EASILY REMOVED. 

LARGE ASH-PIT DOORS AND ASH-PAN. 

IMPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 

BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED MOULDINGS. 

— THE BEST BASE-HEATER 


DE. 
KEEPS FIRE ALL WINTER. 


The Celebrated 
oe and Clinker- “Freeing 





Rathbone Range, 


the most lete, and conveniént 


COOKING APPARATUS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


EXTRA LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 
HEAT ALL THROWN UNDER SIX HOLES. 
SWINGING HINGE SHELF. 

ANTI-DUST ASH-SIFTER. 

LARGE CAST-IRON ASH-PAN. 

HOT-BLAST DRAFT. 

NICKEL-PLATED KNOBS. 

WATER-FRONT WHEN ORDERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 
MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Made. 








WITH CLINKER-FREEING CRATE. 
UNRIVALED, BECAUSE: 


IT BAKES AND are SPLENDIDLY, 
QUICKLY, EVE 

ITS VENTILATED OVEN CARRIES OFF 
STEAM AND GASES. 

If HAS THE LARGEST FLUES AND 
SPLENDID DRAFT. 

Hae LABOR RESERVOIR AND WARMING 


WATER-FRONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 
HAS BEST SHAKING AND DUMPING. 


RATE. 
HAS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MICA 


HEARTH SWINGS: WON’T SOIL FLOORS 
OR BURN CARPETS. 

MADE HEAVY, OF BEST NEW IRON. 
WON’T CRACK. 


WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
Ask your oy } 
tory e Saale to to get any = the above Stoves 


RATHBONE 


A Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


S CURRAN & CO., 





; Or adi 
SARD & Co., at either 
> N. Y.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich, 





THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism, 
White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impure condition 
of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that a 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having & 
bottle of this medicine among their 
stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Hxtraet of Rosadalis. 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says ‘he has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 
with much satisfaction.” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
More, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Druggists at 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’l G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 
failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Show it to 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that existand is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 
ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


Nos. 8 and 9 CottEcE PLACE, 






games and home amuseme 


OR GAME OF 


a ‘aaepe-cont stamp bara catalogue of all our 





WEST & LEE GAME ‘Go. -» Worcester, Mass. 


|A-LOGUE, instructions and ten beautiful samples of 
Meee tas or Transfer Pictures sent post-paid tor 10 
jcenta, 100 ¢ 





ing Pictures, instructions and Cata- 
logue, 50 cents, They are H 
Autumn Leaves, Birds, Animals, 
Comic Figures, &c., in great variety. They can be 
transferred to any “a hg oat - imitate the mest 
beautiful Penton. 

Address J, L, P. ATTEN &°CO. 11 Pine Streot, Now ‘rk. 





E. & H, T. Rit’ to & co., 91 BRoapD- 
A « ee sna 


ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Fhouaaa ae ‘Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositi 





0 plotaes in one. , ens cep 
88, 
. ABBEY, Buffato, N.Y. 


ANY sending us the address ~t 10 Arty with 1 
ful Chromo an 
ONE instructions how to get wich. postpaid. CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St., Phila., Pa. 











FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 
Standard American Billiard Tables. 
NEW DESIGNS, 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 23, 1871. 








H.W.COLLENDER 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
P.-O. Box 1847. 


New York. 
and everything appertain. 


ing to BILLIARDS, CUBS, and ¢ prices. fiustrated 
ogues sent by mail. 


JAS. T. ALLEN & 60, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 


VAILL’S 


i Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


eS of folding cane seat chairs for 
theSouth and tropicalcountries. 
da of sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 

















































PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


The chord Pine Orga. 





ous charenes 
The City * Boston selected these organs for its 
largest Public Institutions, over all competitors. 
pecial size Sain, © ual to ordinary $1 organs, 
Size A, ual ‘to 200 organs. Sizes B, C, and D 
price y and eq to organs ‘ordinarily 
co: MUCH MORE THAN DOUBLE THESE AMOUNTS. 
Send for circulars to 


Cc. H. RYDER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Also builder of the LARGEST SIZE Church Organs. 


gue CHURCH, CHAPEL and PAR- 
OK. Superior work. Novelty of 
gow oroves Tone. 
EUBEN MAY. 








COODMAN 


AN EXCELS 











New York, 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


«| 15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 
the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 


WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, g3 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN TH 
MARKET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 











Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 


Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 


WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, made, "rs 


tonch elastic, the tone powerful , pure, and BE a 








through the entire scale, yet mellow. and sweet. 
TERS’ Concerto O 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty 3 they gety 


competition. The Concerto Stop is 4 fine Imie 
— of the Human Voice. 
e warranted fer G6 years. PRICES EX- 

TREMELY LOW for cash, or part cash and 

alance in monthly or quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange 
jor new ‘or snie at great barga ine, or ad 
rent until rent money pays for them AGE 
WA NTED t in every County in = United States. 
A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Clvurchea, 
Schools, Lodges, ete "Tilustrated Sas ol mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 


481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 356, 


THE X PIANO TABORET. 
Patented April 4th, 1871. 


The best stjuntatte seat in the 
market. For sale by all first 
class Piano-forte and Furniture 
— Ask for no other. Made 
POSTAWKA & CO, 
Cambriageport, Mass. “ Wethink 
the stool one of the best ever 
pre | to the_public.”—STELN. 
way & Sons, New York. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 184.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Price-List, 
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$20. 


THE 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine 


‘ $20.1 





ortionate size and quality. while the entire Machin: 


and Capacity equal to any, Reve 





The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine, fs of Polished Pia’ 


broiderer, Guide. Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes peneet N 


has corresponding niga tarougheut, Bralder ° 
eedles, &c.. are given with every 











@ Near 17th Street and Union Square. 


No Toilgome Tread of the Nyeadle 


BYERY MACHINE CAREFULLY TESTED AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


862 Broadway, New York. 

















CHURCH ORGANS| 





at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortmeuts always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&G.G.HO0K & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the eountry. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


These instruments have created py ieperest by 
the great capacity for musical effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 


VOX HUMANA 
ae bari 


JEOLINE 
tone solo, not a a soft ae 
fan or tremolo. top. 


PIA NO. 

A fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning. 
Thee pa a TONE, ELEGANT DESIGN, THOR- 
ou NSTRUCTION and FINISH. All interested in 
pa Should address, for particulars, 

GEO. WOODS &Co., 

Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. 























ee 





TRAVEL. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

RTEST AND BEST ROUTE FR 
CHICAGO TO 8T. PAUL, 

Resort Grovabs —— Business Centers and Fioamuse 





esorts and & finer country 
Northwestern ey It is the onl y 6 
through the Valley of the Upper M oe River, 

ch equals in variety an deur 
ic Hudson” and is no less famous. 





that of the ** Histori: 
_This road makes better Connections than any other 
North Line. 


western le 
This is the on! Railway tn the Rornaes which 


owns or 6 Sleeping Cars run thereon. 
a3 so sane lebrated leeping 2 and Day Oars run 
tween Chicago, waukee, St. "paul, and 

a without change. 

NEW. YORK_OITY OFFI 

No. 319 BR Ars agent 

& “ISAAC A. Raa 

Trains l.eave Chicago Ot. 
Cor. Canal and ‘Syem, Salen Devote 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


The raaeniice nt Steamers of this line, 4% mm prising 

the “ ACAPULCO,” * COLON,” * ‘HENR 

CEY,” and “ CITY OF PANAMA.” leave Lo foot of 

Canal St., North River, New York, every alternate 

- RDAY, connecting at Panama with Company’s 
aaoate 


R._ SAN FRA NCISCO, 
and also for Pacific Coasts of merge 


etsco | for oth Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 
fortnight. 


Rates of passage, pasties meals, berth, and all 
necessaries for the 


San Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or $200 


For freight and Passage sage tickets or further informa- 
ton ap ly at the a on the a foot of Canal 
h River, New York. H.J. BULLAY 


novell HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


Superintendent. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








E. HOWARD & COQ’S. 
TOWER CLOCKES. 


Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 
in every respect. 
SEND BF'OR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Pare FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
suatesinee asuperior quality of Bells. 


cial attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


‘MENEELY’S BELLS. 


e genuin vy Church Bells, known to the 
pubic since ae which have acquired a reputation 
unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 


others 
P.-O.  AGAress either TROY or WEST TR: N.Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


sh 


= HURGCES 
oS BELLS: 


BUCKEYE BELL POURS. 
Established in 

















“LTU 
GRIC® AeHOUSE 


ANKS &Co. 


Sat RMFoc., 


34% 36S0.CANAL ST 














Superior Bells of 4 Tin, 
— ied with ae ES 
Court the Houses, wo, Fire Fa 
agts Chimes, Fully 
Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
108 and 104 East Second 8t., Cincinnath 








THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 


omens, ucation, and Bibli 
by specialists in es departments of 
study; its full ll catholic register of clerical 
es is continued; its oe le columns are 
filled y writers ee the c yr reward with fa- 
vor; constant efforts 
and able li sania 


— ae | competent wri 


subscriber to any other 
journal shalt receive as much im real value for the money 
E INDEPEN. 


paid as a a Su to EN’ 
We de’ termined not to be excelled in the 
a 7 of preminms, and hereby proclaim it as an un- 
ive EPENDENT 
- beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable pre- 
pes are offered by any other weekly paper 


A few yeas ago an oil painting was so much of 
rarit; vs eason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that “Polday' very wealthy could afford to 


the windows of our fanc autos 


c oars 


f se! 
painting in oil: indeed, it Gan oll ipatting, only th the 
ting is quickly segs, bya kind of print- 
ig process, instead of by the d of the artist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 


is one of these fine Chromos. We nave been fortu- 
nate in securing the neh boy of the Eminent American 
Artist, Mr. F. B. Ca rer omens whose works is the 
great oil painting o “Lincoln and his Cabi net. 3 
“ First Reading of the Emanciration Proclamati 
who was directed by us to design and 
oo really noone < and a woul 
both to him: tena 


batage oa ‘within ie Ps of all. The fine h: 


on’’), 
roduce some- 


instructed to 





nted a 
pictu: in ote in its 
combinations. This. has been re produces in all the 
richness of oil color from t ‘erent chromo-litho- 
graphic stones, making a large and superb Genuine Oil 
Chromo, and is entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 
Tt is 17 by 21 inches in size and is Een © bee utiful 
chromo-lithogr: is picture, 

in 


——- has the ae e ofa pS gm seed oil Ay ting, is 
worth $10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
Troops in connection 1 with our paper. It will be kept 
picture. Asa work of art it 
is purely y ALT and as Ssuch we do not hesitate to 
commend it to our friends and the public. 
ane chrono tsa — —— 1 Of portra q 
and landscape, re nting p of four pright 
ai aged ie outdoor recrea- 
e shade of a venerable tree, from 








ts onesu 
esty, innocence, har piness. 
bopaeneta picture, sisulted to any parlor or drawing- 


“ts will be sent, po id, unmounted to EVERY 
Annual Subscriber to HE INDEPENDENT who pays 
- 00 in a or. eg = Cy rolled ready 
for fe ony on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, Yor 


The latter - 
all cases will be y express at the risk and 
of the On account of its cine he by 2. we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 





We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.’ 
These pictures were painted by the eminent artist, 


Mr, G. a Fish, and are, indeed, a ister beautiful. 
One of them Ay: called” “A Good-Night lic, 


which is vite ing h the cur 

ith its Tt is, ndeed a perfect pos that one 
cannot op ‘ling fn love wi a a8 8 first at eight The 
other picture is of 


t whe as 
ly exha Smeg herself with arate and is now 
—_ 


ic in 

aguicoiicn of it und pronouns it Saaarele .yo 

These two pictures we have had chrom great 

- nee, By one of the best chromoaithographic 
cow: 


6 
They areeach 12 2 be is inches in size and are printed 
n twenty different colors, from as many 4 


es, each color of the finest material, and alto- 
gether maki © of the best and most beautiful 
chromos t! ever been published and such as 
would readily sell at the picture —— for $10 each. 
We will send BoTH of the above described valuable 
ec ounted), as a premium 


E- 
in advance; or we will send the 
mounted on th 
board, sized and varnished, ready fe 
3 ~on extra—viz., 
er, prelate an "oll painting, ‘tor 50 
conte extra—viz., $3.50 





Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln's 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 

Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one of 

art aver 


° 
jamation by Abraham Lin- 
coln,” is er of the pers and more valuable as one 





ns re represented = 
removed hb death. is wonderful pict h 
OST. STRIKIN PER LIKENES: 
of President Lincoln and his whole Cabinet—vie. 
hase, Seward, § tes, air, and 


tanton, Ba’ mith 

Welles. ‘The last two only are living. Wel have 
away as premiums for new subscri ver of 
these engravings and the d seems now to be 
8 ily increasing. ails . his 

s' and wan! Splendid 

rk of art—an ho 4 

rt: % of art dw goes not?—let th EACH 
ras ya tee ae 
on ‘ore 
worth plate this engraving was, as it yt a 


wo! 
‘ect 





Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size % by 88% inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En- 




















ever 

fray or one ber and $36 in edvange.” 8 

is is believed to be one of the most valuable pre. 
™ e following distinguished ith 

ors 

United States “appear with good-sized likneases 3g 
IRVING. : paren 
BRYANT. og 3 WIN, 
COOPE re 10 
LONGFELLOW. Beeciie 

SEDG WICK. URT. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, fie 
MRS. SOUTH WORTH. .H. DANA. 
MITCHE! MARGAKET FULLER 
WILLis, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
MRS- MOWATT RITOHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND 
ALICE CA WHITTIFR. 
ON BORER. 
MORRIS. Bee’ TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN. DDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS, AMELIA WELBY 
P. PENDLETON COOKE ©0ZZEN 

AN. HALLECK. 


Remember! One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year, 


ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON, 

We will reward any person who sends us one new 
name, with the money in advance—viz., | ay 
a copy of each of Ritchie’s Splendid Steel vings 
of President GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

We will gives pow red of 4 excellent engraving 
printed on fine paste ae meee er mio 
will send us the name of ri pik 
money—viz., $3.00 in advance 
sent, postage 

fs. 


he engraving pin be 
State: 


paid, to any post-office the United 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have made arrangements with the manufactur- 
ers of the: “Providence Wringer,’’ b: 


scribers, with the money, a = who will | senew thelr 
own oor rine aoe 3 four rsin advance and 

us $12. wil be delivered # at our 0 oe 
or sent oe Guguaaral ry 8.8 may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


six Mores. AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
~ ype LINCOLN. 
We a gene THE IND 


1 


PENDENT one year—price 

Sg A at the —— te ain eae 
ae pontaae paid, eny pers 0 send us 
50; or we will send “Six ‘Months at the White 

ouse with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
We will send THE INDEPENDENT one year and 
either ot the following Magazines or Newspapers one 
ear to any one not already a subscriber to those 
Magarinos or} ine for the sums set opposite 








res 
Independent and Ferrers Magazine.. ‘ ” 4 
” °F b> ROE zine. 60 
ps oe Naw onal §.-8. Teacher, 350 
= * St. Nicho oe yee 5 50 
rs a Harper’s Bae soresees $e 


HENRY 0. BOWEN, | 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Be ey oe eee ex for THE INDEP: 
requested not to pay ag mosey ey to 


Address 


Xi. 4 themselves s til ey 
Feceive the Premium one 0 of Ce 
cate, the fac-sim ure of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the pom of the paper. 





The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances oe be made in_ Money Orders, Bank 
concer or heme it i me When neither rot these 


Ve yy losses yy mail, and all Post- 
quested to do Fo Oblg 
BY MAIL, $3. for 52 Numbers, in advance. 


“ . “ “ “ 
“ " “ e after 3 mos. 
ne “ Ms after 6 mos. 
7 delivered in New York City or British Provinces 
nts per year ee nal. 
‘Sing le copies 10 cen 
APERS are fo rwarded until an explicit aes is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuan: 
and Ly ~ jgpaua of all arearages is made as pod 
uired b 
. No naines a entered on the subscription books without 


SOBSC. BERS are pp larl ted to note 
arly reques n 
the e ration of their Sabsoriptious’s and to forward 


what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECE! of the © paper isa putictent receipt 
of the FIRST a ace be wg PTS for mney 
a to RENEW s tions are indica te vel 
the change in the date ra e 
low floke 

either th 


png 


. No. 188 Fleet strees, 
ents in haem to receive subscriptions 
isements. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher. and Proprietor, 


P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a] & paper regularly frum the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 

or wnetner ne = subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper Speeattonss, | he 
must pay ail errearages, or the publisher may 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect tl the 
wee = whether the paper is taken from the 
office or no’ 

3.—The come have decided that refusing to take 
post-office, or 


are ‘our J 
and adve. 


newspa) a periodicals from the 
remov leaving them uncalled vor, is prima 
facie evi ence Sot intentional fraud. 





RATES OF A ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Gumenare errata ~ 
“Serre esee 


Last Page & Business Notices 
dunes sca saeraalsh the. 
118 7 9c. 

“ ee 





” « awe - 
peuenaeED aD 


e8 (one month). ey 
mes {three mon i 


time. 
times 
times 
bas . 
= (twelve * »).. 





4 

3 

% 

52 
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es 21800 
8 NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
EACH TIME. 
Rerioiocs Novices Two DOLLARS PEB AGATE LINE, 


GIOUS NOTICES............. FIFTY ALINE. 
EATHS, ni not exceeding four lines. 
pe ; Over "that do cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 163 East Madison St., Chicago, 
W. L. HEATON & (CO., MANAoErs 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


—— 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEES.—There has been nothin in in- 
voices of Rio for want of stock, and Pass job! oe ona 
— i prices, however, are 


00 bags 

arrive pe wee since, and it is author- 

Hratively ly ropond that LS 4 the Coffee to arrive within 
as been sold to arrive. The Rio tele- 

~~ an ~L.. in price there. We do not 
ook for any further decline in prices for the imme- 

diate future, while a brisk Sobbt ng trade would tend 
to advance prices temporarily. Maracaibos and 

}- X mild Coffees are in "aged Yistributive demand, 

with yy: change in prices. Old Government Javas are 


an eho Sau. —Fish.—The demand for Mack- 
erel is fair. Dry Codis active. Herring are firmer. 
Salt.—Liverpool Fine continues in fair demand at 
steady prices. The supply is only moderate. 


FRUITS.—The market for Foreign Dried has been 
uneven De unsettled, Layer and Val —— Raisins 


unc goods are 

mand for aut osirable brands, and, except for Peach. 
es of Lat Mo] (which are scarce and firm), prices 
are proms 


LASSES.—New Ovigens —The Lee continues 


ee reign are scarce and wanted. 
Sner pace are fn far fair demand at i pene 
Gages Ho use Molasses is firm and in 
indications point to much higher values. 


RICE.—Carolina is firm and in fair demand, Our 
advices from Charleston show a steady market there 
with a fair demand. ot ae pts are wight t, Gey om a 
what to the late hea e. All 
are dull, but prices remain steady. 


La my —The very active demand siprineing up 
fas ‘or Raw Pegsse, for pommeee: uses the |; part 0: 
re andthe first part of this strengthened the 


le Hards, finin, 
Sugars have subsided into their usual routine. Still 
the demand is good from refiners. 


g 
g 
a; 


du eagzon, the market 
ageing firm, with every indication of much higher 
ues. 


TEAS.—There is a fair trade in invoices and a good 
jod' demand. Grocers are laying in their fal = 
winter stock ata low range of values,as goods a 
lower r than usual at this — of the ‘year, notwith 

t it pi pplies are short of os e 
faa id. Importers forced to sell are losin, nant 








a 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour has been more active in 
demand for home trade, but steady prices have ruled. 
Old Fancy Minnesotas are in active demand at firm 
rates. oo wants are readily su mee at prices 
slightly reduced. ‘Meal. —Corn cal as improved 

air demand from the West Indies and home 
trade. Oat Meal.—The market is active at a sharp 
advance. Wheat.—The market is steady with mo 


bm prices are firm ai 10 per c 
e.—Common $1 to 0 Lib : Rockland $135 ." O $185 
—, Be eis $4. wy dey $5; Op River % i 
Bay $7.50 to $9. Lumber.—Th 
market t generally ts is dull, Le aad there are some Tee 
fair trade at the yards. Yellow Pine $25 to 
I per M. Hewn Timber $20 to $30. 


COTTON.—The market since our last for “spot” has 
been quiet and prices have declined ubout three- 
eights ofa — closing steady. The sales comprise 

bales, of which 1,618 were taken tor export, 2,422 
for spinning, and 140 on speculation. There has been 
@ fairaemand for future delivery, the market closing 
at an advance since our last of about one-thirty- 
second of acent. ‘Tha sales fading iss 73, 100 ales xt 
16@17 1-16 cents—basis Low M 
for October, 154@15% cents for Woveuer, ib 9-32@ 
157-16 cents for December, 15 17-22@15 21-32 cents 
for a, 15 27-32@16 cents for February, i6 1-16@ 

% cents for March, 16 13-82@16% cents for April, and 
vel Lie cents for June. 

ens: —With a reduced supply of Beef Cattle 

ast week the market was steady. The orest 

Rat ve Steers sold at 84@8Xc. @ ., to dress 55 Ds. to 
the Bross cwt., and the best at 12 @l3c., to dress 58 
tbs. ; — i Texas and eee Cattle ranged oon 6to 

aXe ., to dress » Saeee B Mulch Cows ranged fro: 

0 $85 each. Miik-fed Calves sold at 7@10c., and {Grass 
and Buttermilk Calves at 4@6c. # B., or 56.50@10.50 # 
e 


ual to she supply and trade was moderately active 
at 4 tb. for ne fort — 6x@sxe. for Lambs. 
The market was weak for th Live — Dressed 


1 
been 9,847 Beef Cattle, 77 Milch rs, 3080 Veal Calves, 
90,846 Sheep and Lambs, and 38,781 Hog 
HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides ~The market is 
fa and prices are nominal. Leather.—The market 
dull but prices are firm. Crop continues in fair de- 


MERALS —Manufactured Copper we Yellow Met- 
deman 


ing i Lead.—Pig firm. 
Stock of “A yy is ¢ is very ‘light an and 1 prices are steady. 
Zinc.—Sh pe small supply 

MISC: EOUS.—Candles. adeeb are in 
fair demand’ — prices are steady. Coal.—ithe ma-- 
ket has improved somewhat. Liverpool House Can- 
nel i oa $19, Liverpool Gas $l, New Castle $3, West 
b 25, Anthracite $6 


@ b 
Drugs.—The market poms ull, Gunny Cloth. 
ket India 


es are 
ond Prices are firm orth River ag) 0 @ 6 
; Glover se 1 70 ¢ cts. traw.—. 
RyeSO 0; Shor pa — 
OILS AND bg aronens-cina-iainsio’ is 
gall; eorude Sperm is firm; Lard is unchanged; 


40 ts 4: al 
Spirits T mtine wasin good demand and prices 
ay" ~ Py on 45 gs. ~~ 
Quiet. Sales 200 bbls. free o! 4 n board. . 


Ra VISIONS— Pork, is by b d 
are higher.’ Boof wants peteee ermans and prices 


« YOOL, There is no conan nana 


goods, and, as 
quence, the di terial ° 
t inues @ull and priegs very tnestistaclory. eons 


Nothing thing doing ia Pe Pearis. 
first sorts... 











sae ir ‘firkins, nines fy tit t x prime.. 
° 


ipper Western, tubs, 
pew. Veatern, tubs, 
Western, firki: 


Lower Western, tubs, 


poner bess ony Lene ae good.... 











Western. tubs aa d'quailty ya 
estern, creamery, f: 





ry, fa 
‘actory, partly-skimmed... 





eeipts, 67,876 ae pews — 
‘ood to prime eS” 4 
to g aud + -134@iU% 
- -114%@12% 
ood toprime.. -144@1534 
ir to good... 13, A 
a rae +15 , 

i, good to — Rewas ‘ «- 144@1i 

ir to eeescees coccce 12 @ 


Apples, Southern, | ie 


» POO 
Unpeeled, halves... 
Unpeeled, quarters... 


a tern N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl......... -82 0H@ 
Western N. Y., selected varieties, - bbl... 2 
aded bbis., per DDl.....-....006+ accede 








eet OME can cc gnaceccceat 
arrel 


seen Cerree erat 


= “per basket. oe 
















me, pe’ . 
Peed per bbl.. 








Peanuts, N orth Geode: Ye? 





_ 
k, ir. per 100... n 
PEAS. amr hanna Peas are — 


e in m 
Southern Blackeye font at $4 per bush. We 
adian, free, in pee. 
-—" 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ket is quiet is We quote and ent for Pots. 


“"Saominal 





ae Boone 9 are in better de Goment and 


e also had a bette: ne bets: 


Beans, Marrow, fair to g00d. ..---..++-+++s. .++s2 00@2 
ll tubs are L pes demand and are 


rn Butter has further 


has ouiee’y. sees. the advices being 
We ite: 









teceipts 26,81 O pias quo 
ustatione ns for E =~ ire Invoices. 
lee ccccceccocccsccers 8@40 
+ B0@38 
00 prime 
air to R00 88@40 
ani oa fal ir to pri Baa 
yivania, oanen , fa Pp 3 
packed, - 20@25 
est-rn, firkins, fair to prime..... me 31 
‘00d to fo ime. - B2@34 
airto gaod..... - 27@32 
Ds, fair & pri. -- Ses 
‘ood to prime... - 30@33 
_o 

































DRIED Rt cians supply of of Dried pe ee 
almost exclusively from 
demand. Gherrie < are lower. 
e quo 


caso and — iet. 


oe fancy 








'eeled npg 
Peeled, peas bcdaceghocdnes 120 @R 
i Ga. Posted, air to good.... ae @l9 -- 


) Seer se eeeeeeees 





EGGS.—The market has been yon The i exopty 
been ral and the demand light. 
good deal of inferior — on hand Seth ie is hard to 


es. we quote: 


Jersey, single barrels, per Dbl.........+.....55- 27 @23 
Sta ee Fis Gas 
rands..... . 
pte Pt? eddanagcngcashstssaeee Gee 


ae FRUITS. — Apples Paes ones 5 pretty 
as bee! 


4 ons 
P 


pes are very P market, and exer 
Che 


mrnorw 


oeaea % 
iad oh 
Ssses Sh 


ww 
s 


HSorwoe 
eeeee & 
aaurand 


Tr bb! 


Ligaen s 
E8555 SESSSE 

mone awww 
Sassse sessus 


a 
SH 


RSasS 


Oe ate 
=, R 
_ 


: 
€ 





light supply and are 
erate request and are 


aah 
. 1 Sais 





POT A’ TOES. hound Pp otatoes are plenty and favor 
































in bags, per bi 
weet Potatoes. Va. in bbis., per bbl..... 
POULTRY AND GAMB.—The demand for Prime 
Dressed Poultry is good. The supply of Western 


plate ts ane andL.L., 
ing Chickens, — ern, per B 


fod fe ad bad 








GAME. , 
Woodcock, State, per pail.....ssereeeeees 1 00 











tare splenty and lower. e quote: 
ens 
obs 4 3 

bbl. e 

a bi head bois 4 al % 
Bel. Yellow, per bil 3 00a 28 
bl 2 5@2 50 
2 50@2 75 


prices are decidedly lower. 


an 
~=y are higher. Ducks are plenty 


DRESSED POULTRY, 
ickens, State, per lb 
igkens, Weet qoreey. D Tb... 







rib, 


E POULTRY. — 
D 





1b BZ 
0 @1d 
7 @2 00 
0 @ 
2S 8 
7288 
246 28 








— 84a— wae 








a 
= 
Sao alee Se¥gl | Breakfast 
—-7% a—8 iLon 











_ cty 2400 024 0 
Heavy Mess West- 








a 
won ester 1% 

g Clear, D, 8..-12 13 
rt q “Bais 


(Short Ribbed.. ..124a— 
ioumesriand. eevee Ad Xal5 


Best Ket. Ref......15 al6 
all 


a) 
Packet net 50 21700 


15 al8 
i |smoxed Vi als 


Dez Coa. 8 1.550 2650 
Pi’kl’d Beale, 
# bbl.... 4 50 





Mack 2rel : 
No. 1 Shore. 4S al6 00 
New Bay....25) a—— 








’) 














i Ralegadazer? * a - 00 Turks lis. 


CANNED D FRUIT, Ere. 











la ary ....— 
Savanilla, etc.— Ee 5 
"foosd — 





rampico a 

‘aleutta Buffzd Bxa— - 

mlesBeee. —it a—ls 

Do. gree 4a—- — 

california arv— “ a—B 
SaWest—-— a—— 

Siesisugnier— nc ae Hem!’ck.dam—17 a—2% 














\loessoc’ coe a—to 
a— jLac 
a— 1334 | |Licorice ste—2 a—36 











“ Shore. .. 1100 al2 00 
00 


—2 a—2U%'No. 2 Bay. 
—19 & —19%|No.d Large.n. 8 00 80 a8 
By oa~— 
: —25 54a -26| Salmon, Dic... 

| 


# bbl.new..1800 2100 


ts,...— 1a— |Worthington 
tees. new. a 
on —35 a — 

a—29 |Table Sait in bxs, 
1 doz 1 
—10 a—ll | In small | ags, 

40in a bbl.... 


5 
2 
ge 
& 






UTY. 0% c 
Castile, imported. iit Ma e 
a2 d.lo alg 
a425 jCastile, pimte... es 9 
So eed paseces al 
ESE: Sides antnetese 
| CANDLES, 
a-— |Patent Wax.. 








Talic 
RICE TY: ‘igen 
Carolina, fair 





‘Stare tarch, Laundy.. ag 
Starch, Pat. Gloss tnt 
Star ch. Corn.....— a—Il 


Flour and ,Grein 


hyo. ‘1 Mil, eo 
“ 2 a 4 a116 
pi. 1 Chicago 113 a 128% 
pe. 110 a113 
3 hey alk 
eae Red....122 4123 
jAmber Mich..124 a 125 
(White Mich.. 138 a 140 
‘lowa & Minn.,? 
ded....§10%2 109 
18 - 


a 500 a. ae a1 
2640 :Western yellow.% a—% 


i\OATS. 
a Veene a 6334 


"5 60 
a900 |Whi — 65 


| Jers —_ 
RYE. or thy ee 


Wool. Hides, Furs. Skin 
Gold quotations on Foreign and California Hides; 
9 im City and Western ee eee are = 


pee 
Reem 


Seer ee 
ae ah 
Se 2SeSseses 





210 00 


Oa ¢ Pht eD—@2 a—45 
‘Oak, middle..—41 a— 43 
\Oak, heavy...—32 a—38 
jUak, crop... ...— + a— 36 
Hemlock, lis't— 38 a— 7 
Pmeenet. mane a— 28 
oe 


iMadder, Dutch. 





Scotch. # ton. 35 00a 28 00 


NAILS.—Dury: Gut 13 1%; 'Plate 800 a 825 
Wrought.z; Horseshoe. SEEL: Shekzes N}DUTY: 
Cus, osta tas rb) s a% $1 50 per 1 


SHOT- 
- & Pk (c) @ 











Borax.rennea— 13Ka—— Ale 1d— 15}Ka— — 

Binwreierjur_? (9thuues ty 262 
.HOor— a-—- — gid :; -_ 

Brim’e#t’n.gd3650 3750 |Oi Lemon. 21485 a8 


rm’t, 
in glags...... 6 75a 600 


pain Da 








ha Ack 
Acid,gd. 2a ¢! at Ie 
aeaideaned —3 a—4 | Verdi ri a, 614 cry 





Gum Myrrh, a Vitriol, << 9X¥%a— 10 


easeccce oo _ a— 40 NDIGO—Duty: FREE. 


= geen & a— sie Bengal, # > gidl = al 4 
z.. a Madras, cur’y— 30 a— 
Hy4.Pota. ing. Manilla “ a 0 a—8% 





and Br.,gol a—-— | Caraccas,gold— 40 a—%5 
IGuatemale.ga— % a 115 
IRON—Dvtry: Bars $1 a | SOPPER—Dory: rig and 
FD; BR we ¥100 ib; % 5c. and Sheathing 


er and ow Cc. an 


ne eb 
Pp, an Scroll’ 4. Ingot— 21 a— 21% 


Band, Hoo 
14@1 As Pi Pig $7 ¥ Sheathi: nenew 


ton; 8D. | (suits) 30 a—31 
Eng. Rail. # ton Sheathing,cig— 18 a—B 

gold........ $ 500) a——:Sheath’g, g, yell— 2 a— 23 
Amer 8 to ‘Pi 





i. American.. 27 a 30 
Bar. ——a — — 
Bar. Sw. ass. g. 115 00212000 Banca, c’h. # B, 
Sheet, Rus< s a g ie von 5Ka— ~ 
| See tiee —15¥a-—— (|Straits, goid. =2 a— 2255 


Sheet, Single, D. | Mnglish, gold.— 21 a—— 


T.,Com.,— 4a pases LC. ch.1000 al0 25 





n Pigs, as and Piates 
400 a 415 |Plaves, ocr. 6 30 a 675 


al 4B 8400 | dom... 7 87a11 00 
Clinch . 573 \ZINC—Dery: In Pigs, Bars 
—Dury: ae. a > | $1 be #100 bs.; Sheets 23¢c. 


a— — oa Sheets gld.—8ka-— 8 
—) a—— 


¥ ils, Naval pre es, Etc. 
purr: Pais 10,0live VAL STORES— Duty 


$2.59, Linesed, Flazsoed,| Spe s Turpentine, 30cts. 14 
76 » to ga Sperm gal. 5 Saber kinds 20 % ct. 
(foretgn fisheries) and| 


hale or other fish (for- ‘nur — Sft.N. 


eign), 20 # cent. ad val. | Cor tee Witsoe 20 be— BKa—- — 
box.. 440 a 925 
Olive me. #gal 1 20 rat a i emeaas 30 032% 


a 
B..... — 8 a— 8% Tar # bbi N.C. $y asd 


a 
J ee —80 a- &l } 330 a 22 
Linseed, Eng.—— a—-— 20 No.2 # 


DB........ 235 a 300 


“ref. Wint—70 a— 7% (pits Turpen— 3a 


34 
ETROLEU M—DVorTY. 


fg 
Sperm. crude 16) a—— !| Crude no ctss Ret. 40 cts. 
“'W.L. bil’ch 175 a 180 |Crude. ZO to 


Lard Ou.P.¥ 16 21% iRefined. 8. 
Kerosene e I'g— 1 a—3) 1} (sh’ pg order)— 12\4a— 12% 
OIL-CA 


TY: Free. [Ream ed. P.W., 


Thin ob. ace (job's lots)..— 12ka—12\ 
# ton, cur...4650 a—— INaptha. 3 2a, ref., 
v)..— 9 a—il 
ndri 

FEATHERS—Doty: _ “American new, 
Prime a n— = 6 | lowto fair........10 a%” 
Tennesse Seer ne?.-.-. 1 ano 
FLAX~DUii: en | Olds ...........9 al5 

| anglis Bececes «pee Be az2 
North Riv.@b—i6 a—18 Cat ifornia... .... 


ass 
“ta Manila $y be = eyy ba Cpt othe st & 
anilla Jute 5;|_ © an t. . 
é an #3; sun and Sisal Blas ting, — 





a. AA ‘on 2.235 0a —— isnt 

Sisal. goid....— 6 6% | ie. cat 

Manilla. # D.. SEEDS—Dory : ; Linseed! 
BONE i sccces - il 9%! ct., Hemp ig et. @ Ca- 

Jute. gold... 5X; nary $1 # bush. of 5h Ds.; 

‘Amer. und’d.. rs ‘a 135 ub: and Grass Seed W # ct. 

Do. dressed.. 00a ad val. 


|Clover, @D.. 10¥ 
90 


H 
N.R. ship#100bs— (a— 65 i Timothy, @bu 2 3 "92 
Reta Lots . 1 ba 16 { ies Am.rough2 U a 07 
HOPS—DutTY: 5cts. D> 
American nev, ! 

good to choice... a— | 








H. K. THURBER & CO.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sireets 


New York. 
Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 


direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getiing 
the full market value for all goods consigned to us. 


Commission on Butter, Hens, P — ltry, ete., is5 per 


cent. F —— Grain, 


Marking-plates furnished on on m application. 





Established in 1843. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
For 
Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, Seeds, and Fertilizers, 


address the above Fy 1s9 and 191 Water Street, or 


. Box 376, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Cc. E. GOODRICH, 


9{ Murray street, N. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour, Grain, 


Beans. Batter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, _— ‘all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 
Prompt ——- given to all consignments and in- 


formation prices by letter. Stencil Plates fur- 
nished on n application. 








made by selling TEAS at IM- 
MONEYrcr ERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs 


in towns and country for the oldest Tea 


Company in Amerie; Greatest inducements. Gene fo 
circular. CANTON T 


TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., 





Ww A, COVERT & 0:  Fredace Commission 


* Merchants, No. Street, New York. 


“ Quick sales and prompt BaF ” {§@ Send for our 
weekly Prices-current and | Marking Plate. 23 


GREAT REDUCTION, 





TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-0.Box 3643.) 81 and 8 VESEY ST., New York 











TEA —The choicest the world.—Impoi 


rters, 
priges Se est ‘nee in America—staple 
je everybody—Trade continu- 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue general markets for domestic cot- 
tons and woolens have undergone but 
slight changes since our last review, and, 
on the whole, prices have shown more 
steadiness than during any week since the 
fall business opened. One of the most en- 
couraging indications of a healthy trade are 
the favorable reports of good collections 
made at the West, where there is no scarcity 
of money and the farmers are too independ- 
ent to sell their grain unless they can ob- 
tain their own price for it. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings arein 
moderate demand from first hands and the 
sales are not toa large extent. Prices are 
generally steady. There have been some 
inconsiderable concessions and the Law. 
rence Mills have closed out their accumu- 
lated stock of LL ata reduction of $a cent 
a yard; but the price has not changed to 
the jobbers. In standard sheetings prices 
are unchanged and steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out any important change. Prices are 
steady and the sales are in small lots to 
complete assortments. 

Printing cloths are firmer; and, though 
the sales of gray goods have been light dur- 
ing the week, prices are steady. Sales have 
been effected of 64°square, standard quali- 
ty, at 53c.; the best extra have sold at 5§c. 

In prints there has been a slight revival 
of activity and quite large sales of standard 
makes have been effected at steady prices. 
The assortments of tasteful styles now in 
the hands of agents are very attractive but 
not excessive in quantity. 

Gingbams are in rather better demand 
and the better qualities have sold freely 
during the week at steady prices. 

Cotton flannels continue to sell freely 
from first bands at steady prices. The de- 
mand, both by the piece and the package, 
is good and the stock in first hands is under- 
stood to be light. 

In colored cottons there is a steady de- 
mand, with moderate transactions at un- 
changed prices. There has been a slight 
improvement noticed in the demand for 

- tickings and for the more popular styles of 
Cheviot shirtings; but there are no changes 
of moment to report and the market is 
generally quiet for all classes of colored 
goods. 

Cembrics are dull and there have been 
some slight concessions of prices in flat- 
folded, but quotations are well maintained. 

In other departments of domestic cot- 
tons there are no changes to report since 
last week. Prices are steady and the sales 


are to a limited extent, sufficient only to 
meet the immediate demand of current 
trade. 

Worsted dress goods are selling at steady 
prices to a limited extent, to meet the cur- 
rent wants of the jobbers and for the re- 
newal of assortments. The prices ob- 
tained at a large auction sale were such as 
to indicate a firm market for goods of this 
class. 

Woolen shawls of standard makes have 
sold freely at good prices; but the demand 
was chiefly for particular patterns which 
bave been favorites thisseason. For the 
less popular styles prices are lower and the 
agents manifest a disposition to press sales. 

Cloths and overcoatings continue inact- 
ive and even the most popular makes are 
slow of sale. Prices are nominally steady 
and unchanged. 

Doeskins are in light demand and the 
sales are in small lots at steady prices; but 
agents are disposed to be accommodating. 

Fancy cassimeres of the finer grades are 
in so light demand that sales are only 
effected by making concessions sufficient to 
tempt purchasers. Low and medium are 
dull and in small demand. 

Satinets continue dull and sales are very 
limited. 

Flanvels are selling from first bands to a 
moderate extent and prices are well main- 
tained, but the trade in these gocds has con- 
siderably fallen off. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 


he market for foreign fabrics is by no 
means satisfactory to the importers, except 
for a few special styles of goods adapted to 
the city trade. The auction-rooms are 
very liberally supplied and have been well 
attended by buyers from all parts of the 
country ; but prices are low and the market 
is not strong nor active. There have been 
some large “peremptory” auction sales, and 
it is understood that thereisa heavy amount 
of foreign goods here on consignment 
which will either have to be sold out at 
auction or reshipped to other markets. 





ATS Le 


having made LARGE ADDITIONS to their LARGE 
and ELEGANT STOCK of 


Silks and 
Dress — 


are offering UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS in 


Plain Silks, 


COLORED FAILLES, $1.25, $1.50, $1 75, 
and $2, recently sold at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.25 per 
yard. 

And a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the BETTER 
GRADES at proportienately low prices. 


ALSO, THE RICHEST COLLECTION OF 


White Silks and Satins 


EVER PRESENTED in this city, manufactured ex- 
pressly for Wedding Dresses, at extremely attractive 
prices. 


le 


They will also replenish the POPULAR STOCK of 


Fancy Silks, 


at 75c., $1, and $1.25 per yard. Good value at $1, 
$1.25, and $1.75. 


500 PIECES 


French Merinos, 


at 50c., 6Oc., G5c., 75c., and S5c. per yard. The 
GREATEST BARGAINS YET OFFERED. 


200 PIECES 


Empress Cloth, 


at 40c., 45c.,and 50c.; worth from 606c. to 75c. per 
yard. 


A LARGE VARIETY of PLAIN and MIXED 


Camel’s Hair Fabrics 


from 50Qc. per yard upward. 


5 CASES 


6-4 Wool Plaids, 


in DESIRABLE COLORINGS for Ladies’ Costumes, 
from $1.25 upward. 


On the Fourth Avenue Section 


will be found a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Seasonable Dress Fabrics, 


from 25c. per yard upward. 





HANDSOME STRIPED 


POPLINS, 


at 50c. and 60c. per yard; good value 75c. and $1. 


SERGES, 


at 45c. per yard, worth 60c. 


ALL-WOOL 


Together with a LARGE VARIETY of 


Cretonnes, Poplins, Reps, Alpacas, ete. 


Standard Prints, 


at Sc., 9c., and 10c. per yard. 


Percales, 


32 inches wide,with SIDE-BANDS FOR TRIMMING 
at 12 1-2c. per yard; value 18c. 


Samples ferwarded on application. Orders 
will receive careful attention. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 
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R.A. MACY & CO.'S. 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


CENERAL CRAND OPENINC. 


Our will be opened on Monday 
Oct. » 1874,.a8 usual, ‘This is strictly confident 


Peer as ceerereerrer reir rerrrrii iit ir iti iis) 


seeeeeeeeeee® 


oes eee eee earns ee eeeesseeseesessesesees esses ee essseseerssee 


” GRAND LACE OPENING. 


: and sale, qommmoncing at 8 o’clock proctecly, | Mon- : 
$ ey morning, and will continue through the entire : 
: sold if it does pot rain or the goods are not i : 


before pigh 
: cases Goods ived by Steam 
} ten Silk intusions, _ and White : 


: Brussels Nets, Beaded ks and Blonde Laces, : 
: Plain Yaks — 4 Chemilie Nets 


: 
Pee eee er ereere rrr rrreererrr rie rrrit es! ee eeeeeneesseeeces sees 


POO eee eee ene sna et teers sees rarest eteeeesesee: est taseeeeess eee 


“VELVET OPENING. 


HAVE YOU HEARD OF IT?????? 


THIS is 


eeeee 


: are opening, of our own importa’ ton, 
: ent shades of Trimming and Millinery oe 
; and yes | yo shade L] i... oma color -: 


FUR OPENING. 


| pherea mentee se sins ar 
. 12TH, 


We shall have it now, 
Sand shall make tranti efforts to continue it: 


Prreree rrr i iter 


: through the next day, which is TUBSDAY. 


: successful, we shall extend the opening as long as : 

: the warm weather lasts and perhaps even into the : 

: cool weather of winter. $ 
14TH ST. AND 6TH AV. :; 





Mourning Coods. 


AT JACKSON'S 


The only Mourning Establishment 
in this City. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


EXTRA DOUBLE-WARPS CASH- 
MERES, MERINOS, EMPRESS, 
HENRIETTAS, REPS, TAMISE, 
SERCES, BOMBAZINES, ALPINES, 
CRAPINES, PARASINES, BRIL- 
arm bye g 4 DRAP D’ETE, MO- 
HAIRS, ALPAGAS, and BARPOORS. 


BLACK SILKS 


An Enormous Reduction. 
$1.50 Per Yard, Former Price $2.00 
$1.75 Per Yard, Former Price $2.25 
$2.00 Per Yard, Former Price $2.60 


N. B.—Complete Outfits furnished 


IMMEDIATELY 


at Moderate Prices. 


JACKSON'S 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLY PLACE. 


Parisial Flower Company, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, are con- 
stantly receiving the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHER, BRIDAL 
SETS, AND VAILS. 

FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES 
TO ORDER. 








VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER. 
A SPECIALTY. 


Halls, 
ALIBEEAL SOOUNT NT ALLO xs LOWED tothe TRADE, 


2 Bat FOURTEENTH 1 BTREET 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St? 
will Open on mOnngY ene throughout the 


WITH ELEGANT STYLES OP 


RICH BLACK SILK COSTUMES, 
IN SUPERB DESIGNS, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND OF OUR OWN MANU. 
FACTURE. MADE EXCLUSIVELY OF 


-Bonnet and Best 2 Silk, 


e La 
segten at Silk Walking Oosvames at $65, $75, $80, 
su B ack Bonnet Silk Costumes, $125, $138, 


atte Colored Silk Suits, trimmed with 
Velvet, Feather Trimming, and Fringe, $100, $125, to 


Camels’ Hieie Overdresses in browns, navy blues, 
drabs, roidered one ‘rimmed with ball fringe, in 
freee desk 8 and styl 

Black and Colored Cashmere Dresses, trimmed with 
silk; silk Tongess, trimmed with velvet, in new de. 


$30, 
osing out's lot of Cashmere, Satine and Poplin, 
= Worsted Suits, $12, $14, $15, $16, and $20 to 


o*rlegant Embroidered and Beaded Overskirts and 
ues, Polonaises, English Walking Jackets, in 
every variety of style, at very low prices. 


We inviteas jal visit of examination of our su- 
'b stock of elegant and stylish novelties in 


Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats, 


Our Tmmed Ro Lat Hats. and — 10, $12, 
$15, $18, $20, and $22, are the latest aon z tylah and an 
original a¢ aw ge made of best materials, for 

d much under the price usually 


charged B, similar quality. 

Untrimmed and Felt Hats, all the latest shapes. 
Choicest Paris Novelties in Hat Centenente. 
Fine Flowers, Feathers, Tips, Bird 
Black and Colored Bonnet Varro, $175, $2, $2.50, 
75, and $3 per yard. 





Large and Elegant J Assortment of 
Fine Beaded. § Silk, Passementerie, Jet, and Ball 
Fringes, Buttons, Ornaments, Tassels, Loops. 


Decided Bargains in Real Yak Yak and Guipure Laces, 
Embroidered Hdkfs., Rufflings, and Veilings. 


OPENING ON MONDAY. 
Ten spgcaly chon lots of Black Silks, at $1, $1.16, 


$1, d 

tent 1 Lyons ites $2.25, $2.50; worth $2.75 and $3, 
New shades Colored S:lks at ‘low — 
Dress Goods in ali the new colo 
Fine full-width Merinos, all shades, 65c., 70c., and 


Very fine Black Cashmeres, 95c., $1, $1.10, $1.25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH 8T. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


827 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
are offering 4 COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 


FALL HATS AND BONNETS, 
RA, BACK, BLUE, BROWN 
t'#1.10—the FINEST QUALITY, 
100 Dor. SILK VELVET ROUND HATS and BON- 


eemeciccte SILK VEL VET ROUND HATS 
ND BONNETS, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PUUS ERICH 1 ES, 
LLLOW PLUMES, 
z. RED BIRDS 


500 Do: 

1,000 Doz. FANCY BIRDS 50e. to $2.50. 

1,000 Doz. FANCY WING 

We havenow the largest FEA TITER and FLOWER 
Department in the City, having taken a New Builde 
ing especially for these hocks. 


LACES. 


pote and ” iets Stock of REAL LACH in 
GU 


THREAD 
VALENCIENNES, 
POINT 
POINT APPLIQUE. 


BEADED AND ND PLAIN YAK 
RUFFLINCS. 
The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city and at the 
owest price. 
NOVELTIES IN CREPE DE CHENE & ORGANDIB 
SLEVELESS JACKETS, 
CHILDREN’S ve es HATS, LACE 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch GROS-GRAIN, all silk, 80c., in all shades, 
8-inch GROS-GRALN, all silk’ e., in all shades, 
BLUE, GARNBT, a 














s 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces BLACK VELVET, 90 per yard. 
100 — BLACK VELVET. it: Bia 


2 pieces BROWN VE rn yard. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NDSOR TIES. 
000 Dozen ROMAN TIES, 25c. Y 
Dozen WINDSOR TIES, 25c. to 40c. 


LOVES... 


000 Dozen KID GLOVES, New Fall Shades, 
si Ee Every pair warranted. 


O’NEILL, 


877 and 829 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH ST. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
HAT sg, anclegan ese ae 1 qesanot, Cr ADiny and 








POPULAR PRICES. 
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james DRY GOODS 
EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
proRTANT TO UNITED STATES. 
MomDAY EVENING, Oct. 12, 1874, 
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),W, Johnston, 


SAND STREET 


for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


prefs Shirts of Masonville Magitn for 612.08 
fffeinmen resicing ont L ay: York be 
outs: ide © ew Yorka 
wee guaranteed b sending the foll owing mens 
fom eid, 2 inches : the of collar worn; m 
centerof shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
beer; around chest, wai state num 
if for wene, spirals, or buttons; style of cat 
and Drawers of all the popular makes. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Foreign and Domestic 
Shawl Department. 


Now Open the Finest Selection of “ NOVELTIES” in 
the City. 


“PERSIAN SHAWL,” 


Just Introduced. 
FILLED, SQUARE, and STRIPED JRErce 
a AMELS’ HAIR 


BROCHE and PAISLEY _— 
ad \ and LONG SHAWLS. 


Iso 
The Largest one. ye Stock of 


“QE N’S s TRAVELING MAUDS,” 
REVERSISLE ‘BeAVER AND SEAL PLUSH 
Cc E AND LAP ROBES 
to be found In the oy, e 


“ VELOUR, ? “HIMALAYAN,” 
PLAIN, FLAS, AND RE V ERSIBLE ‘BEAVER, 


REVERSIBLE CASHMERE, 
“ BROCHE,” ALB ANIAN,” “DIAGONAL,” 
and FANCY STRIPED SHAWLS. 
scorcH PLAID LONG and SQUARES. 
ond. or lete Stock of 


A Fu 
“ DOMEST: re} ae UARE and LONG SHAWLS,” ete., 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
Dinner, Evening, Reception, & Walking 


COSTUMES, 


CLOAKS, ‘“Cuirasse” and “ Matelassé” Jackets, 
Beaded OVERDRESSES, POLONAISE, OPERA 
CLOAKS, ete., etc. 





LACES. 


An elegant selection of 
yin Be APPLIQUE, AND WHIT 
E LACES, in COLLARS, HDRES" 


BA BES. 
er os SPANISH AND GUIPURE LACE NETS, 
verdresses and fren Se 
BEADED TRIMMING. L. 
WHITE SPANISH NBT, for Eve ning Costum 
ECRU BEADED NETS, with priming, tace to Snatch. 
CHS, BARBES, S, HDEFS., 





“ ” 
SETS, COLLARETTES. ete. 
CK BEADED I.ACE COLLARETTES. 


Embroideries. 


An ba i new stock 0: 
UBG. EDGINGS ond THOSE TINGS 
600 PIBCES HAMBURG LOO INGS, 
G TL Ow i Ld aaa PRICES. 
12,000 PARIS EMB’D boul 


BL 
CHEMISE BAND RROM toc a and UPWARD. 
PARIS EMB'D DRS. 
RELY ied STYLES. 
UNIQUE DESIGNS IN 
. CAMB AND SILK COLORED BOR- 
ED ADK kis. 


Also 

860 dozen of PLAIN HEMSTITCHED HDEFS., 
m $3 to $5.75 PER DOZE 

GREATLY | BELOW IMPORTA IMPORTS TON cost. 


CARPET 


Department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


on MONDAY, OCT, 12th, ADDITIONAL 
eae ATTRACTIONS to their stocks of 


REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


in ARTISTIC FINISH and DURABILITY of Color- 
ing FAR SUPERIOR to those of ary other manufac- 
ture. 


Royal Wiltons and Body Brussels, 
F THE BEST ENGLISH M 
Exclusive Designs in 
TAPESTRY VELVETS and TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 


8-PLY AND INGRAIN, 
of the “LOWELL CO.’3” CELEBRATED MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Also an extensive assortment of 
““AUBUSSON,”’ 
“SMYRNA,”’ 
“AXMINSTER, 
“TOURNAY,” 
AND 


REAL “PERSIAN” CARPETS, 
WOVEN IN ONE PIECE. 


tion of this TRULY ELEGANT COL- 
LOTION wil be found well worthy the attention of 


be me Coods. 


a ete assortment = all the LATEST 
A full and comp! COVELL 


IN DAMASKS, PLAIN SATINS, JAPANESE 
SCACHESIRES, t BERSIAN TAPES STR RIES, BRO- 
CATE! ‘LES AD OOL POPLINS, 

Sap s ar TRIPED YEE URI ES, etc. 
"ii extensive assortment of 


“LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES,” 


NNES, SATTEENS, SERGES, AND 
CREDAMASK’ TWILLS, CORNICES . WIN- 
OW SHADES, ete., 


realer stroution¢ of ie om HO- 

are EAMERS, BS Pi PRIVATE DWELL- 

INGS, Fog is called to 7 above complete and va- 

ried stock, ‘which will be found well worthy of an ex- 
amination before purchasing elsewhere. 








BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE. BLACK AND COLORED. 


‘Wupooeh h 
est oe nie ne Sees Ue ; : 
wm. HENRY SMITH &Co., 

32 Creen Street, N. Y, 
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E. RIDLEY & SON. 


SPECIALTY!!! 





We Shall Offer 


NEXT WEDNESDAY, OCT. 


14th, 


A LOT OF 


COLORED SILK VELVETS 


at 45 Cents Per Yard, in all about 50 Pieces. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 62,64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 





AT E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 811 1-2 Grand street, N. Y. 


Millinery Goods 
TO-DAY. 


SILKS. 


SILK REPS and ccomitaainen EVERY COLOR, 


45c. and 

BLACK MIGNONS at 656. a 

600 Pieces of COLORED sr MIGNONS. 75c., 8c. 
$1, $1.50 up, all the DESIRABLE SHADES. 


Hats and > Bonnets. 


FRENCH P. ATS—UNUSUAL DISPLAY. 

1 BU DOZEN I VRENCH F FELT HATS, FiNEST QUAL- 
ITIES ae ESIRABLE COLOLS, $1 \° 

ee RP . 


ERIOAN F 

450 eet SILK ie VELVET HLA HATS AND BONNETS, 

EMBROID ERED ‘SILK VELVET HATS, $2.95 and 

SILK PLUSH AND VELVET ENGLISH WALK- 
ING AND DRESS HATS, trimmed and un- 
trimmed, for prod Shes ab. Riding, Opera, etc., 
$1.25, $1.35, $1.50, and $1.65 u 


Feathers, Flowers, Birds, 
Ostrich Plumes, Ostrich Tips: 


NEW ay en 250 dozen uihneé 
IMMENSH VARIETY of RED FANCY ‘Sinps from 


Laces. 





50c. up. 


CHEAPEST YAK LACKS in in this elt without doubt. 
CHEAPEST YAK LACE W. ADS in th this ait NE 
ULP CES, G UIPURE Hae ES. EXA 


URE LA 
So pieces of NEW ‘BEADED FRINGES FODAY 


BEADED DRESS => CLOAK TRIMMINGS IN 


EMENTE 
GIMPS, LOOPS, BUTTONS. NEW. STYLES, CAN- 
NOT BE FOUND ELSEWHE 


Silk Velvets. 


COLORED SILK VELVETS at $1, $1.25, $1.50 up. 

25) Pieces BL BLACK SILK VELVETS at 130, 1.75, 

0) SH'ADES of NAVY and other BLUES, GAR- 
NETS, SULTANS, B OWNS, | CLOTH SHADES for 
Trimming at $1.50, $1.7 8 2.50, and $3. 

600 Pieces BLACK Sesion VELVETEENS, 
88c., 50c., 75c., and $1. 


Gros Grain shor, 


Nos. 4 to 12, ALL 7, at 8 to 16 cents. 
por Jnches wide, ALL KS fs ie 
MEDIATE WIDTHS N PROPORTION. 


New Fancy Goods To-Day. 
EXAMINE. 


aa JEWELRY, PERFUMERY, 8TA- 
wy! wap ef WARE, INFANTS’ CARRIAGES, 


srk ENES IN HOSIERY, LADIES’, MISSES’ 


GENTS! UNDERWEAR, UNUSUALLY 
2“ Gabrielle, oN 
i acBuuons: : New Shades. ‘ypu: 
7" 250'dozéen "; BEST GLOVE IN THIS :% cents : 
2 Button : CITY, WITHOUT : the 
“Monogram. 30 EXCEPTION. pair. : 


1,00 DOZEN MEN’S KID, ALL COLORS, $1 the 
pair. a MONOPOL,” two buttons, REAL KID, $ 
© pa 
Equal to any Glove at $2. 


ANOTHER PURCHASE. 


1,800 dozen 1-BUTTON GLOVES at 25 and 45c. 
1,000 a uzen 2-BUTTON GLOV GLOVES at 50c. 


Specialties during the coming 
week, of which notice will be 
given daily. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand street; 


62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN S8T., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


New Department. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311,311 1-2 Grand st, N.Y 


Gente’ Silk Beaver Dress Hats inall the oe 
styles. Large Variety. Prices guarante 
aia invited. 





and Winter 
to be the lowest in the city. 
3 SILK ail SOLD ELSEWHERE F 

AT SOLD TESEWHERE FOR... 


4 80. ERE FO 
7 SILK HAT, A No. 1, Extra geaicy Sue Bea- 
ver, sold elsewhere for $9 
Full lines of Gents’ and Youth’s Finest Felt and 
Wool Hats, from $1 up, in all the latest styles. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


909, 311, 311. ALLEN Pre 


3,64, 66, 68, and 





WHOLESALE. 


KID GLOVES. 


RECEIVED, 3,500 doz. “MONOGRAMS,” DS 
SIRABLE SHADES. 

RECEIVED, 1,000 doz. “ EDWARDS.” 

RECEIVED, 2,00 “ MONOPOLS.” 

JOB LOTS 2-BUTTONS, $7.50, $8.50, and $9. 


CASH BUYERS for MILLINERY 

COODS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
and RIBBONS will find CHEAP 
GOODS HERE. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St.; 
62, 64, 66, 63, and 70 Allen St., 


Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


Jobbing Room Third Floor Up-stairs. 


AT KINZEY’S, 


BARGAINS IN FALL GOODS. 


All the new Shapes and 
Styles in French Bonnets. 
Flowers and Feathers. 


Velvet Silks and Velveteens, 
Gheges., 


In all the new Ses Jet be. b 
bune es Jet Beads, unch, 

Bargains in Real I ae Point, 

Thread, Valenciennes, Gulpure, eto. 


Magnificent Assortment _ * 
Beaded and Silk Fringes, | 

eaded and Silk Ornam: 
Splendid Assortment of aw 
Passementerie Gimps, dow. 


Ball F all col 

L 290 Ds. Zephyr Worsteds, all — _ 
Colors, in single split and double, 

Every color, at 12}; cents an ounce. 








Regular Prices. 


KINZEY'S. 
Worsted Embroideries, Slippers. 
Chair and Towel Patterns, very low. 
Great Bargains tn Silk Gros 
Grain Ribbons, 8c., 10c., 12c., 150. yard. KIN 
Wide Sash Ribbons, 25c 
Fancy Ribbons, 6c. — PP ag 
KINZEY’S. 


‘anes Assortment of Misses’ 


Infants’ Wear, low. 
Infants’ Cloaks and Caps. 
Bargains in Ladies’ Underwear. 
Bargains in French Corsets. 
KINZEY’B. 
Large assortment of English, 
French, and German Hosiery. 


Lot of Two-Button Kids, 50c. 
Extra Fine Two-Buttons, 75¢. 
Bargains in Gents’, Ladies’, 
d Misses’ Gloves, very low: 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Merino and 
Flannel Underwear, low. 
Bargains in Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Misses’ Handkerchiefs. 


Swiss Carved Goods. 
Silver-plated Goods. 
Fine Perfumes, Soaps, Powders, 
Combs, Brushes, etc., etc., yo abd S50. to $18 
Je 
Novelties in Jewelry. iit 


Bronzes and Parian Goods. 
Fancy Goods of every description. 
WILLIAM KINZEY’S, 


767 and 769 Broadway, 


Corner of Ninth Street. 
Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 


James McCresry & Co, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 


$500,000 AT RETAIL. 


Exhibition of Black and Colored Silks at prices ang 
in variety beyond competition. 


Drap de Soie Sublime 


BLACK SILK. 


Warranted not to break or wear shiny, $1.80 and up- 
ward. 

The popular makes Bonnet and Bellon, at very low 
prices, $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. 

100 pieces 20-inch 


'| COLORED SILKS. 


Dark Brown, Navy Blue, and every other Neutral 
Color, $1.65, $1.75 per yard. 

24-inch heavy Lyons Gros Grains, in 50 dark shades, 
$2 per yard, usually sold at $2.50. 

TRIMMING SILKS and SATINS, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50. 

Asplendid line of RICH WHITE GROS GRAINS 
end SATINS for Bridal Dresses. 


Glove Department 
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Financial, 
BEAUTIFUL TAXATION. 


Mx. Grorcz H. ANDREWS, one of the 
tax commissioners of this city, in his recent 
address before the Assembly committee ap- 
pointed to revise the tax system of this 
state, made a statement illustrating the 
beauties of New York state taxation. We 
quote as follows: 


“Take, for instance, a block of stores 

right opposite them on Broadway. At No. 
821 A has a stock of $100.0C0 of imported 
goods, and is exempt from taxation. His 
next-door neighbor, B, bas $100,000 worth 
of stock of miscellaneous goods, and he is 
taxed. C bas the same amount of goods 
consigned to him, and he is exempted. D 
has $100,000 in stock which he owns, and 
he istaxed. E has $100,000 worth of goods 
manufactured in New Jersey, and he is ex- 
empted. F has the same amount manu- 
factured in the city, and he is taxed. Q@ has 
$100,000. for whicb he borrowed capital on 
United States vonds, and he isexempt. H 
bas the sain¢ amount of goods which he 
sold United States bonds to pay for, and he 
is taxed. I vasa similar amount of property 
in sbips plying from this port, but registered 
in Boston, and be is exempt. J hus $100,- 
000 in ships plying in the Pacific, but 
registered here, and he is taxed, K has 
mortgages on New Jersey property, interest 
paid in Jersey City and mortgages deposited 
there, aud heis exempt. L has $100,000 
in mortgages on city property, and he is 
taxed. M has $100,000 in money in his 
pocket, and he is exempt. N_ bas $100,000 
in bank, and he is taxed. O has crtificates 
of deposit in the Sub-Treasury for the same 
amount, and he is exempt. P bas $100,000 
in certificates of deposit in bank, and he is 
taxed. Again Q bas $100,000 in specie in 
the Assay Office, and he is exempt, while R 
has $100,000 in specie in bis safe, and he is 
taxed. § hasa check on the United States 
Treasury for $100,000, and he is exempt. 
T bas a check for the same amount in a 
bank, and he is taxed. U has $100,000 in 
Treasury notes, and he is exempt; while V 
bas asimilar amount in promissory notes, 
andis taxed. W has $100,000 in United 
-Btates bonds,“and he is exempt; and X has 
the same amount in state or city bonds, and 
he is taxed. Y has certificates of indebt- 
edness of the United States Treasury, and 
he is exempt from taxation; while Z has 
$100,000 in certificates of indebtedness of a 
corporation, and he is taxed.” 


Mr. Andrews titus-illustrated the anom- 
alous state of the laws in regard to taxa- 
tion ;-end if the alphabet had been longer 
he said he could make the statement still 
‘stronger. The truth is, the-ax.on personal 
property in this city antwary.Jargely in the 
state, so far as it is nota sham, is practi- 
fally a system of flagrant injustice by its 
inequality in the distribution of burdens. 
It reaches but a small fraction of such 
property, and against this fraction it dis- 
criminates by allowing the larger fractions 
to go scot free. We hope that the Assem- 
bly committee will explore this whole sub- 
ject of taxation to the bottom and recom- 
mend a more decent and equitable system 
to the legislature. There is hardly any- 
thing in the state that more needs reform- 
jug than its tax system. 





CONTRACTS IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the Oregon Steam N: avigation 
Company es. Henry Wilson and others, laid 
down the following doctrine in respect to 
contracts in the restraint of trade: 


“There are two principal grounds on 
. which the doctrine is founded that a con- 
tract in restraint of trade is void as against 
public policy. One is the injury to the 
,»;public of being deprived of the restricted 
* party’s industry. The other is the injury 
to the party himself by being precluded 
from pursuing bis occupation, and thus 
being prevented from supporting himself 
and bis family. It is evident that both of 
these evils occur when the contract is gen- 
eral—notto pursue one’s trade at all, or not 
to pursue it in the entire realm or country. 
The country suffers the loss in both 
and the party is deprived of bis occupation 
or is obliged to expatriate himself in order 
to follow it. A contract that is open to 
such grave objections is clearly against 
public policy ; but, if neither of these evils 
_ ensue and if the contract is founded on a 
valid consideration and a reasonable ground 
of benefit to the other party, it is free from 
objection and may be enforced.” 


These principles of law are simply the 
verdict of enlightened common sense judg- 
ing of the business interests of society. 
The only difficulty is to decide what con- 
tracts in restraint of trade are against public 
policy, and for this reason void, and what 





contracts are not exposed to this objection. 
The decision must be made in view of all 
the circumstances of each particular case. 
The supreme court of this state has decided 
that ‘‘the general presumption is that an 
agreement in restraint of trade is void, and 
the presumption can only be removed by 
showing both that there is adequate consid- 
eration and that the restraint is reasonable.” 
If one man sells out his business to another, 
and agrees not to pursue the same business 
within certain limits or for a certain length 
of time, then whether the courts will en- 
force such a contract or not will depend 
upon its relations to public policy. If the 
general public are to be incommoded or in- 
jured thereby, thecontract is void. Civil 
society will not undertake to enforce con. 
tracts that in their very nature are detri- 
mental to its own interests. Those who 
make such bargains have no other protec- 
tion than that of personal honor, since no 
legal obligation attaches to them. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tne Wall Street Banks are losing part of 
the idle millions that have so long been 
lying in their vaults; but they have still a 
sufficient reserve to keep the rates of inter. 
est down to the lowest points, and loans are 
still made on call at 2} to 8 per cent., while 
discounts of 60 to 90-days paper are made 
at 5to6 percent. The Bank Statement of 
Saturday showed a loss in the reserve of 
something over $3,000,000, but still leaving 
an excess above the required 25 per cent. 
of something more than $20,000,000; so the 
prospect of an abundant and easy money 
market for the rest of the year isso good 
that no one entertains any fear of a strin- 
gency. Quite a contrary feeling is the 
effect of a loss of reserve by our banks, as 
that is construed as meaning greater activ- 
ity of business at the West. 

The conditions of the money market are 
just as easy as they have been for the past 
six months. Yet they do not stimulate 
speculations, nor even give an impulse to 
general business and our merchants are 
beginning to show signs of despondency: 
Added to the dissatisfaction caused by the 
absence of activity has been a feeling of 
alarm resulting from three or four failures 
which have occurred during the week. 
These failures are well understood to have 
been caused by speculations in real estate 
and petroleum, outside of the proper busi- 
ness of the firms which have suspended; 
but, as they happen to occur at 
a time when the remembrances of the 
panic of last year are specially vivid, 
they have appeared of more consequence 
than they would at another time, and 
they gave rise to reports of other fail- 
ures, and something of ascare was created 

in Wall Street by them. On the Stock 
Excbange there was a small panic among 
the “bulls” and speculative stocks fell off 
to the extent of 1 to2 percent. There was 
an additional tremor occasioned by the un- 
favorable reports made to the Erie stock- 
holders in London by the accountants who 
were sent over here to examine the books 
of the Erie Company and report accord- 
ingly. The exact character of the report, 
which was expected to be favorable, is not 
clearly known, as only a very imperfect 
analysis of it has been sent by the cable 
telegraph. But it was not necessary to 
know anything more than that the reading 
of the report in London had caused a fall 
in the stock there. The decline here of 8 to 
4 per cent. followed, as a matter of course. 
The rest of the market sympathized with 
Erie, though it recovered afterward and 
closed on Saturday higher than on the day 
before. The investment of securities of all 
kinds retained their strength and railroad 
bonds were especially strong. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that the new bonds of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
which were offered in the open market at 
par in January and of which $3,000,000 
were taken for foreign account last month 
at 105, are now selling at 110} and are 
much sought after by prudent capital. 
ists. The Lake Shore bonds, which 
were closed out at 90 but a short time 
since, are now selling 2 to 8 per cent. 
bigber. These bonds were regarded as 
** worthless” 2 year ago and not a dollar 
could be borrowed upon them. Lake Sbore 
stock has undergone a decline of near 5 per 
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cent. during the past ten days; but there wi? PER CENT. MET, 2 
annually 








was no other cause for it than a natural re- 
action from the rapid advance which had 
been established, The chief point of in- 
terest in regard to Lake Shore now is 
whether dividends will be resumed upon 
the stock and when. The chances are that 
dividends will be resumed before February, 
but whether for 8 per cent. or not is 
doubtful. Nothing more will be paid 
than what has been earned. The next 
stock on the list which excites specu- 
lative interest is Western Union Tele- 
graph, which has now made two 
quarterly dividends and is likely to con- 
tinue to pay them regularly hereafter. But 
this consideration does not prevent the 
stock from declining, with the rest of the 
list, although it has shown more firmness 
than Lake Shore. There is an absence of 
speculative movements in the Street; and, 
though there are some very hopeful 
“bears,” the ‘‘bulls’” are in the majority 
and it seems much easier to effect a break 
in the market than to give it an upward 
turn. The basis for a hopeful disposition 
is formed on the fact of a great surplus of 
money, which must sooner or later seek 
an investment in some dividend-paying 
stocks or in some new business enterprises 
which promise future dividends. 

There are heavy payments of dividends 
this month, and among them the 4 per cent. 
semi-annual on the New York Central 
and the quarterly 2 per cent. on Western 
Union. The dividends on these two stocks 
will be $4,420,000, which will be seeking 
reinvestment. 

The gold market bas been higher during 
the week, but only because there is so large 
a “‘short” interest still existing. The sbip- 
ments of specie to Europe are now very 
light, with no likelihood of any increase of 
them. The price closed steady on Saturday 
at 110}. 

The exports of specie for the week end- 
ing October 10 were as follows: 





firm on small sales, 
The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 


For the month of September, 1874,..... ee $1,406,000 
» - - TRIB. .cncecce eonees 1,407,224 

= ” wr MPR Seduccdgosan’ 1,254,688 
Earnings first nine months, 1874............... 10,317,908 
- - = YB. .cercccccccecs 10,198,806 

= 2 so BR evcssoccnesens 9,307,444 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10th, 1874. 


Offered. Asked. 


[Octo Ver 











BMETICD 6060 ccccccdescesec AS os 
American Exchange....... 113 ~ 
Central National.......... 99 991¢ 
CUMIN 0 ion d50600s0.000e 1499 _ 
City...... db Sveedede ccceee 300 —_ 
ONO 5 6655 sve ccc cccs 115 117 
Corn Exchange........... 120 _ 
First National............. 200 oa 
Fourth National.......... 97 981¢ 
BRENOR cicasacahbadsancene 140 _ 
German American......... -— 86 
Gold Exchange............ _ 114 
RIOR ecccccsupascccaear 100 

ER ditcasereeeoes eccceedee — 
Mercantile........ceesees — 117 
Merchants’. ...02000000000. 11834¢ = 120 
Merchants’ Exchange..,... — 110 
Metropolitan ..............181 135 
te Sane Pere +106 _ 
eer +124 _ 
New York County......... 205 _ 
Ninth National....... noose _ 
North America............. 90 a 
ene Jtebeake ms 135 
People’s...... sckevewees we 140 150 
PRINS i secccasacewrscer 100% 101 
PML SS  Ueeee ie 10446 = 105 
State of New York........ 110 112 
Tradesmen’s. vceecesaee 145 
MMM BS aiiescnstonigsscoasen 139 141 

HORACE WINANS. F. H. DAvigs. 


ego' . References : Hon. 
Messrs. KINGSLAND & SUTTON, F. 8. WINSTON. Fea. 





PFAL ESTATE LOAN 


(ow ree%Co, 
als) Gl ee. 


Desirable investments for non-residents. 








Send for Pamphiet with Map & References. 





es On Improved First-class Rea) 
reNow ioe Rel Cesta 









tes, 
iy 
PER CENT. 


First M 
anteed. We loan not 
ascertained by ar ceed one. 













Send for full particulars. 75 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., La 


WTOC, Kanga 
S & O- TAO Ray 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST 
REAL ESTATE SECURITY, 
HAMMOND & Bogy 
186 DEARBORN 8T., chicas’ 


lace loans on real estate i; 0, 
Interest TEN PER CENT. Par ANNU aap 





semi-annually. 
Security first lien on property wo 


rth at least 
the loan. No charge to lend lacing 
Send for Circular nugget Toa," 


References b: rmission :—J. 
devt Third National Bank; Bon Wie ate Py, 
Bid. New Yorky CA Richardecoy ears. Bag 

.. New York; C. A. Richa’ . 

Picase state where you saw this” Haq., Botton 


C.R. FIELD & 60, 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOck, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Prompt attention given to the investment 
on Bond and Mortgage on Chicago erty. Dat 
ination and care used inthe selection of In 
in this direction. Refer by permission to @™ 
First National Bank, Boston. Mass. 
First National Bank, Hartford, 
First National Bank, ea, 
&@™ References given in all the Eastern Cities, 


GEO. OPDYKE & 0 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New ly 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, Conny, 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADV 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, Chum 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST Rim 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECUII, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS WK, 


Nos. 8% and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner lag, 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evening);! 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dol 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand }iy 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOW 
Bank Books in English, French, and Gem 
G. 8 CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. DAIS 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K.JESUP,PATON&i 


BANKERS, | 
Union Building, No. 52 Willian), F 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Banker,( 
gu and private will receive carefilss 
ion. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &G 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New Ia, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all the princi 
TRANSFERS OF MONEY b 
OPE and the PACIF 
Banks and 


Accounts of Country 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHEK 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Yor, 
allow interest on deposits, arm 
Bills on London & Paris j al 
issue Letters of Credit availa 
atall points at homeand 4 
Investment Securities for 
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HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St 


” 
Capital..............0++--8400,000 
Surpias.... ecoe seeveeerr® 685,337 @ 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..¢1,085,337 @ 






B. 8. W OTT, 
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Husurance. 


THREE GOOD REASONS. 


Every married man—that is, every man 
op whose daily exertions others depend for 
their gusterance— ight to make such pro- 
qision that bis sudden death will not leave 
them destitute. There are two ways of do- 
jog this. If he has wealth, he may lay by a 
fond io invested securities which no exigen- 
cles of business shall induce him to touch, 
and which shall _be their provision. But 
there are only a few men who can do this. 
Their means are not adequate; their busi- 
ness requires all their capital. Forsuch 
the life assurance society furnisbes a sub- 
stitute, which the following reasons com- 
mend: 

First. Every man ought to invest some 
money somewhere as he goes long. Life 
insurance compels him to do this. Might 
ne not put his twenty or fifty dollars in the 
gaviogs bank and let it accumulate interest 
and tbus be his investment? He might; 
put he will not. When quarter-day comes 
round present want; press and he omits to 
make a deposit in the bank. But if he is 
jnsured his prewium is one of his needs. 
He is eompélled to lAy it by. 

Second. Every man ought to provide for 
the day of bis death. If when sickness 
threatens he must look forward to leaving 
fis wife and children to fight the wolf from 
fhe’door, the wolf’s baying adds to the 

of the hour,.and the consequent 
snriety and distress of mind counteract the 
best efforts of the physician. Life insur- 
‘mee gives exemption from this burden in 
the hours of sickness. 

Third, By his marriage the husband and 
iuiber assumes the support of his wife and 

dren. He is not absolved from this 
Oiligition by death. It is a prime duty to 
make what provision he can for them when 
death deprives them of him, their natural 
protector and supporter. The life assur- 
ance society enables him to do this, and to 
do it at little present cost. There is, no 
man who cannot lay by enough to pay at 
least a small annual premium for his policy. 
He that does so has already secured those 
who are deperident on him from the an- 
guish which destitution adds to bereaye- 
ment. 

Those that are poorest and think them- 

selves least able to do this are those who can 
least afford not to do it. The rich man 
may insure himself if he will; for the poor 
man there is no provision practicable but 
that which is furnished by life insurance, 
which provides against the consequences 
of inevitable death at the most unexpected 
time and perhaps under the most distress- 
ing circumstances. The yearly amounts 
paid to widows and orphans by such 
institutions as the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society show that a life insurance 
Policy is the only reliable means by which 
thereaved family may be preserved from 
temporal ruin. 





CHICAGO AND THE INSURANCE 
“ COMPANTES. 


Iris not at all surprising that the Nav 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in view 
of the enormous losses that have accrued 

fire risks in Chicago, should have 
“steps to ascertain to what extent 

tnd by what methods that city ig pro- 
lected against fires, and also what are its 
Means. for promptly extinguishing, them 
When they occur. This was demanded by 
finess prudence. Nor is it surprising 
in the light of the facts as brought to 

the knowledge of the Board, it should have 


certain reforms for greater secur: }- 


ity ist fire; and that, in the event of a 
hailure to, adopt them on the part of Chi- 
(ago, it should have recommended all the 
Members of the Board to discontinue the 
Offfire insurance in thatcity onand 

tfer the first of the present month. Nor, 
die tidte, is it surprising that the mem- 
bers of the Board, embracing nearly all the 
fire insurance companies in this coun- 


* My,should have so generally concluded, to 


follow the recommendation... These. things’ 
Weperfectly natural, because founded on a 
mud business discretion. 

"What is surprising is that Chicago, after 
the terrible lesson of °1871, renewed by‘the 
of last summer, should need any 
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Prompting upon a question so vital to its 
own interests, The facts, as stated by the 
Board, show an inefficient and badly or- 
ganized fire department, inadequate water- 
mains and pipesas to both size and num- 
ber, the want of a suitable building law for 
the government of the city, and @ lament- 
able lack of foresight and care in the erec- 
tion of buildings with reference to the ques- 
tion of fire liabilities, Moreover, no serious 
attention seems to have been given until 
recently to the suggestions and recom- 
mendation of the Board: The press of 
Chicago, until within a few days past, 
treated the underwriters with indifference, 
if not contempt, showing much more dis- 
position to abuse them than to criticise and 
correct the perverse. action of the city au- 
thorities, 

The issue which ought to have been an- 
ticipated and avoided has at length squarely 
come, and Chicago must now enter upon 
the reforms, all of which are really in her 
own interest, or hereafter trust luck for fire 
‘surance. As insurance policies run out, 
it will be found.difficult to renew them in 
reliable and solvent companies. That such 
acondition of things, continued for any 
length of time, would be a great damage to 
the business interests. and property of that 
city is too obvious to need any argument. 
The Chicago Tribune, in its issue of Septem- 
ber 28th, sets this point in a very clear 
light. It says: f 

‘“* We had the fire in 1871, the epizootic in 
1872, the panic in 1878, and now, we. have 
something which if not speedily arrested 
may prove more disastrous than all the pre- 
vious calamities combined. The loss of our 
buildings and property could be repaired, 
because it did not destroy our credit. The 
loss of insurance does destroy credit and 


‘dry up the springs of prosperity. There is 


but one thing to do. The National Board 
of Underwriters made certain demands. of 
us, some of them possiblé now, others only 
possible some months hénce, when the leg- 
islature meets. Let us address ourse!ves to 
as nearacompliance with these demands 
as we can.” ee 

This is good advice and Chicago should 
lose no time in following it. If she wants 
insurance on the basis of reliable capital 
vested, in this business, she must put her 
‘property in an insurable condition and 
surround it with all the protection that ex- 
perience and good government can provide.” 
The-question is entirely in her own hands. 
The underwriters have taken their position 
from prudential reasons; and these reasons 
will be just as good twelve months henéé 
as they are to-day, provided the ‘facts re 
main the same. Insurance is not made for 
the luxury of the thing or for the privilege 
of paying losses, but for the profit of the 
business; and when the circumstances 
augur ill for the profit there is no motive 
for taking the risk: Meu who prefer to 
live in tinder-boxes .or powder factories 
must take their own risks, 





INSURANCE. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


EF. 8S: WINSTON, resident. 


ASSETS. FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M, Sruapr, Secretary. .. J 


W. H. OC. BarrLert, Actuary. «60 ei] 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSU : 


RANCE COMPANY, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. G. B. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 544 WILLIAM 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paid-u and suneeribed Capital......cccccccees 4 000 

us Daccccosccnsgesnns Y 
SS Sah aa 
et the Compan 
borrowing or se permanent 
aes: continued lar dividends to their 


stockholders, and at the end of 1873 bad entirely made 
up of these 


is \e- rt 
two conflagrations and all others commencing 1874 
y— & surplus of $100,000 larger than ever bef: 


‘ure. 
nnual income of fire department alone over 4,000,000 
Fire and Life Assets entirely distinct—the one not 
liable for the other. All fair losses promptly adjusted 
and paid tn money current. 

e yoy organized A.D. 1809. Commenced 
business in this country A. D.1867 


Agencies in most ip 4 towns 
a Vnited Rae @ principal cities an 


in e 
EZRA HITE CHARLES B. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
. BLAGDEN, Managers. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 8lst December, 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 





remilums on Pollcies Dot marked of it ee 
Ws iaddadsdcccauachecscacensadasée 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
em ——- been issued upon Life 
yin itring OE em gt Jensary, 
Logees paid uring the same period........ “Aeuteee 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 
Bacarpaay Mee alloring aol 
Stock, City, , and other Stocks.... $8,567,105 00 
Heal state and Bondsand Mortenges,. “arb 
a - — sundry notes and claims due 
Premium Notes and Bills Kecsivable...... 2,888a00 ot 
Cash in Bank....... enerebengi~Gyeccacecasccact 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Asseta........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY: 
.H. H. MOORE. GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
LEWIS CURTIS 

















CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRAN D 
WELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
YAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART 

DAVID LANE WILLIAM BUNKER. 

DANIEL &. ~ ABS Nome VBC RR, 

WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

HENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LO 

WILLIAM E. DODGE CHAS. H- ELA Ls, 

JOSEPH GATLLARD,JR., ADOLPH OYNE, 

C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. LANE, 

JAMES LOW. ADAM T. SACKRTT, 

JOHN D.HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 

B. J. HOWLAND SIMON DE VISSER, 

B BABCOCK, bo JON RACE GRAY. 


ice- President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
fe EWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


—o——— 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid.in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 

insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 

patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 


ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
—1)-—————— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,500,000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 
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No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY, 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptang 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY Mi, 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sup 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the UVompany is represented in the receipt of more than TRY 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of mon 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examiner 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surptus annually upon the most equitable of systems, ad 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends af 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best busines 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in th® 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablestd ‘semess men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time {a 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work 000m 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC 0, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





Ineure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, 0s. 


i BROADWAY, New York. 


its General Agencies. 


plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any # 
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farm and Garden. 


HINTS TO ORNAMENTAL PLANT- 
ERS. 





BY A. D. @. 





fists in rural embellishment are often more 
gsefal to beginners than elaborate treatises on 
jandscape gardening. Many who read the 

derous tomes of Price, Loudon, Mackin- 
tosh, and Downing get, indeed, a large store 
of general principles for their pains, but are 
pot always able to reduce them to practice 
Bewildered amid the mazes of the picturesque, 
peauty of expression, relative beauty, recog- 
nition of art, etc., they fly to their friends with 
{il-concealed impatience, crying out: Do tell 
us how to lay out our grounds, where to run 
our walks, where and how to make our lawns, 
what trees and sbrabs to plant, and how they 
should be arranged. The writer of this paper 
assumes no superior knowledge of the subject 
in hand, yet ventures to offera few hints to 
beginners, suggested by his own observatian 
and experience. 

To make our remarks quite practical, let us 
suppose the very common case of a person 
wishing to lay out bis grounds of moderate 
extent in the neighborhood of & town. The 
site of his house has already been chosen and 
perhaps the building has been erected. How 
shall the place be embellished ? 

Manifestly the work should proceed accond- 
ingtosome definite plan. Inquire first what 
is the prevailing spirit and expression of the 
placeand make that the key to your whole 
work, Do not seek to alter and distort, Nature; 
but rather to adjust and dispose the materials 
she furnishes so as to put her in the way of 
prodncing a finer piece of work than she would 
have madeif entirely unassisted. Having care- 
fully studied and fully mastered the subject, 
now draw out a plan on paper, assigning defi- 
nitepositions to roads, footpaths, trees, hedges, 
fowergardens, and whatever else may come 

legitimately into your design. This work be- 

ing ¢arefully dove, the remainder will be com- 
paratively easy. 

Let us walk over the ground {t is proposed 

to devote to ornamental uses. If there are any 
abrupt hillocks, unsightly rocks or bushes, let 
them be removed. Are there any wet, ‘sour’? 
spots, where sorrel and coarse grasses congre- 
gate? Cuta drain through them. Follow up 
draining with trenching or subsoil plowing, 
You may at first think this al) labor lost; but 
ask your neighbor, who is so 'ucky in all the 
gardening he undertakes, and he will tell you 
itis the secret of his success. Of course, the 
land is to be properly manured and well pulver- 
fred and the surface dressed smooth. Then it 
will be ready for being sown with grass seed for 
lawn, We take it for granted that a large por- 
{ion of the ground will be devoted to grass. A 
smooth sward around one’s residence is among 
the most desirable of earthly possessions and 
no péins should be spared to obtain it. Grass 
{samong the first things to gladden us in 
wring, its greenness and {ts fragrance when 
mown are always grateful to the senses during 
the heats of summer, and it takes on new 
tharms amid the desolations of autumn. The 
mound having been properly prepared, it 
should be sown with grass seed (red-top or 
blne-grass) at the rate of three bushels to the 
acre, 


In laying out your walks and carriage drives 
let convenience be studied. Yet do not be so 
extremely practical as to run your main 
toads and foot-paths in straight lines 
from the front door to the street. 
Straight roads do not harmonize with the 
flowing lines of foliage and the pre- 
vilitg air of freedom and grace of garden 
tenes, Nor are they so durable as roads a 

carved. The frequent passing of heavy 

loads over them in wet weather, each wheel 
in the same track, is sure to break 
them up into ruts. The line of beauty here is 
Yhe line of utility. The front entrance-gate 
being set a little one side of the middle of 
your residence, let the walk approach the 
ty easy curves, and, if possible, let there 

tome’ manifest reason for those curves. 
You will also desire paths to the flower-garden, 
Md perbaps to an arbor or sun-dial, waterfall 
orrustic seat, in distant parte of the grounds. 
lt thete ran in graceful lines and 50 as to 

_ Mach these several objects with the greatest 
te, Your main walks should be made from 
fveto ten fect wide, varying with the size of 
Premises. The soil should be excavated 

* fook in depth, the bottom of the trench 
filed with small cobble-stones or bricks or 
Stone, and the surface covered with 

The carriage-road should be made in 

te came thorough manner, Your minor 
wo not be as wide nor be constructed 
u it may suffice 
Pet the top soil, round off the surface, 
‘u's few inches of coal-ashes, and finish 

‘ of gravel. Yet one should be 
Wey considerate when determining the aum- 
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ber of his walks and drives, They will not 
take care of themselves. When you have 
fairly finished the making of one, look over 
your shoulder, and you will find it invaded by 
a troop of weeds. Consult your purse before 
laying out a single unnecessary path, and 
make only such as you can easily keepin per- 
fect order. 

Next comes tree-planting. To determine 
where trees should be set it has been recom- 
mended by high authority that the planter 
should walk over his grounds with a basket of 
potatoes in hand, tossing them one by one into 
the air, and wherever one chances to drop 
there to planta tree. Instead of such a puerile 
method to avoid setting trees in straight rows 
and at equal distances, a better way is to place 
them just where they afte wanted and nowhere 
else. Let the rural improver mount his porch, 
actual or prospective, or look out from his 
most important windows,and see what- views 
they command—distant bille, meadows, asheet 


_of water, a church-spire—and he may take it 


for granted that such prospects should not be 
hidden by trees. If there are any disagreeable 
objects in the neighborhood, plainly they should 
be “planted out.’’ §So, too, if one’s premises 
are exposed to violent winds from any direc” 
tion, pains should be taken to set a dense screen 
of trees in that quarter. A good smart breeze 
is an enjoyable thing ia July and August, but 
he who has seen his handsomest trees whipped 
out of shape and comeliness by flerce winds 
and seen bis choice fruits and flowers scattered 
upon the ground by driving storms will make 
haste to build all possible leafy barriers against 
Boreas, Notus, and the rest. 

Moreover, a place Iacks tn home-like ex. 
pression if it is left open on all sides to the 
gaze of the highway, Snugly nestled among 
trees and vines, it hasan air of peaceful seclu- 
sion and domestic comfort. If a man’s home 
is his castle, so when within his own gates 
one likes to fecl that he is lord of the soil, may 
wear his oldest coat and his most shocking 
hat, and may romp and roll on the grass, and 
do anything he pleases, without being exposed 
to the stare and criticism of street-goers. 
And, not to judge others harshly, we must be 
allowed to say that the practice of leaving 
one’s premises open on all sides to be gazed 
at implies a love of ostentation by no means 
commendable, It suggests the tradesman pa- 
rading his wares to catch the public eye, the 
auctioneer erying his goods, Barnum and bis 
show. A love of retirement and modest seclu- 
sion is not exclusiyeness and should not be 
confounded with it. 

Yet, on the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that the proprietor of a pleasant country 
place owes something to the public. There are 
many persons of fine rural tastes in every com- 
munity who have not the means to surround 
themselves with lawns and gardens of their 
own, ahd surely they should be allowed 
glimpses from the roadside of the ricber man’s 
beautiful domain and should always have free 
access to it, The taste of the public at large 
will also be improved by the daily view of well- 
kept grounds. We hold, therefore, that, while 
such premises should be encircled by trees suf- 
ficient for shelter and privacy, they should be 
open at certain points to easy observation from 
without and should extend to every apprecia- 
tive visitor a hearty welcome within them, 


Whether you shall plant groups of trees on 
your lawn will depend upon the size of your 
grounds, If your space will permit, set several 
frregular clusters of trees so that they wil) 
mingle their spray together and form dense 
masses of shade. If you plant one group of 
the same sort of trees, make another of dif- 
ferent kinds, but those which harmonize agree- 
ably, and another in which the colors of the 
foliage in autumn are vividly contrasted. 
Groups of round-headed trees are sometimes 
rendered more picturesque and striking by set- 
ting among them an occasional fastigiate tree, 
like the larch, or Norway spruce, or Lombardy 
poplar. Apart from the groups set a few choice 
specimen trees singly. And do not in all cases 
—certainly not in the case of evergreens—cut 
away the lower branches. Here and there let 
at least one tree grow from foot to crown just 
as Nature designed it to grow, and see what 4 
miracle of symmetry and gracé and strength it 
will become. 

And there is a greater variety of trees to 
choose from than one might at first suppose, 
Some are desirable for their early leafing in 
spring, such asthe mountain-ash, the scarlet 
maple, and the larch; others for their rich 
emerald verdure in summer—as the horse 
chestnut, linden, and Norway maple; others 
for their gracefulness of form and motion, as 
the willow andelm; others for their brilliant 
tints in automn, as the pepperidge, the maples, 
the white ash, the red oak, and the tulip tree; 
and others still for their fine proportions and 
the pleasing color of their brenches and twigs 
even in winter. The rarest and most delicate 
trees should beset nearest the house and 
ample spaces of unbroken lawn should be left 
between them. As you recede from the dwell- 
ing, larger and coarser trees may be planted, 


‘and they may approach nesrer to each other, 





until they mingle with the hedges and belts 
atthe boundaries. As an exception to this 
rule, however, it is desirable to leave occasion- 
al openings from the house to the remotest 
part of one’s grounds, and to have these 
vistas terminate upon some pleasing object—as 
an arbor, a shady dell, or favorite tree, with 
a seat beneath it. 

The narrow limits of nearly all country 
places detract much from the pleasure which 
would otherwise attach tothem. In surveying 
the lawns of a fine residence or in treading its 
retired walks, rapt in dreamy contemplation, 
it 1s quite ludicrous, if not annoying, to come 
suddenly upon a board fence or into close 
Proximity to a neighbor’s cowyard. Such 
eonjunctures are not always avoidable; but 
they may be provided against in some meas- 
ure by skillful planting. As we have already 
said, the boundaries of premises so exposed 
may be set with impervious masses of shrubs 
and low trees. Walks also may be so laid as 
not to bring one face to face with the fences, 
and the grounds may be so intersected by 
scattered groups and thickets that a stranger 
will seldom be able to discern the exact limits 
of the place. If not too critical and prying, 
he will pursue his walk a long time under the 
Pleasing illusion that the scene of beauty 
around him is one of indefinite extent, 


No place is complete without its collection 
of shrubs; and, indeed, with the valuable 
additions made to the lists during the past ten 
years, they are now almost as important to the 
rural improver as trees themselves, They may 
be used as fringes to groups of trees, running 
out in flowing lines into the lawn; they may 
be trained as miniature trees, or kept in low, 
dense banks of foliage, or cut into any shape 
which the fancy may dictate. They answer an 
excellent purpose also as screens to hide 
one’s rear premises from the ornamental por- 
tions, and, when coupled with vives, to link 
the house to the grounds about it. In city and 
yillage lots they may be arranged on the same 
artistic principles as trees in a more ample 
domain, and the effect will be to give such 
grounds an appearance of larger extent. 


Much more might be added here, but our 
space is properly limited. Enough, however, 
has been said to give the beginner a fair start in 
his work. Let him trust to his own enlight- 
ened common sense and go forward without 
fear. My friend, do not try to pleaseeverybody; 
but let your place have a purpose and senti- 
ment of its own and let it express your own 
individuality. Do not make it more elaborate 
than your purse and your time will warrant. 
Construct it so that it can be easily managed and 
kept in order without too much labor. A great 
establishment isa great burden and its pro- 
prietor is apt to become its slave. Let your 
dwelling place be marked by a tasteful sim- 
plicity and repose. Make it the abode of com. 
fort and refined enjoyment, a place which will 
always afford you cheerful employment but 
not oppress you with care. In the words of 
an old planter: ‘‘ What joy may you have in 
seeing the success of your labors while you 
live and in leaving behind you a work that 
many years after your death shall record your 
love to your country. And the rather when 
you consider to what length of time your work 
is likely to last.” 


———————————————— 
Bur Renne’s Pain-killing Magic Oil of the 
druggist or merchant where you usually trade. 
If they are Out of it, get them to order someat 
once, All the wholesale d sts keep it on 
their list of staple goods. It is an excellent 
ay to cure any kind of pain or inflamma- 
= wy is used both externally and internally. 
ry it. 
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DR. SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 cents 








Dd; 
for book of likeness of cases before and after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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LISTERBROTHERS 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 

The large annual increase of the sales of these 
Standard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their 
merits. Their freed 
the low price 


are sold make it for the interest o: 
er to give them a fair trial, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 


ons and Dealers are invited tosend for Cin 
ar. 


THE FARMERS* FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILL. 


Buy no other until you have examined the Farm- 
ers’ Favorite. It isthe best built, the neatest, and 
most simple of any mill. It will produce more juice 

m the same amount of cheese than any other 
mill in the market. 
Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 


Manufactured only by the 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, OT. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 


practical 








worth, on the whole, not over one-half the selling 
rice. This is three tim 


per ton ton. 


> ice r 

References as to its value: 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale ry New Haven; Prof. J. R. Nichols, Editor 
of Boston Journal of Chem Boston. 

M. E. ROGERS, Agent, 
239 Broadway, New York. 

25 New Strawberries. 25 Ne 
We have the} 


es an 
all other pro every nov- 
elty. New Ganargua Black Cap, with Orimson fruits, 
fine. Also Fruit and Ornamen' Trees and 
eens Of all kinds, with many new Flow 
ses, Dutch Bulbs, etc. Yo 





w Peach 





Pri prepaid te 
say plain address. Agents wanted. Established 182, 
B. M. WATSON & SONS, Old Colony Nurseries and 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


AMUEL BALL Esq., of Lincoln Center, Main 
President of the North Penobscot Agricultural Boe 
ciety, in his letter of May 14, 1874, says: 

Eagle Plow is the best plow 
ihtness of dr 





years 
best plow Lhave ever seen.” Man 





factured only by E HIGGANUM - 
TU G CO., of Hi, um, Connecticut. Send for 
an illustrated list an e Farmer’s New Almanac. 
ROCHESTER 


OMMERC 
(Estab’d 1890.) Yoeseries. 


END for New Price Li r doz., 100, or 1,000, of 
best Hardy Trees ‘and laste, Fruit and Or. 
namental, besides a select list of Specialties 
and Foveides, 
Address W. 8. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 
A Price-List of Trees, Shr 
FRE E 3 Frsic.. Vines. Bulbs, and Wie 
ter-Blooming Plants. 
10 Standard Pears, Ist class, 5 to 6 feet, for..... oe 
Gooseberries, or Raspberries for...... 
nes, Beari: Rp BOR, can cccacegee é 
14 Roses or 12 Carnations (Winter-Blooming 
Send for List. WM. H. MOON, M 


Pure Bone Dust’ 
For sale’ FOR FERTILIZING. { 


PETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. ° 


Forte Gnd fied ae PO te oe 
Every Breeder, every Farmer, every Horse Owner 
his ome | Ne mg Bo a r tive Cae 
Corns, no Foot Ailmen ‘or Descriptive Cir. 
culars to Box 30H, P.-O., New York. ° 


















s 
TFEET. When a horse's foot becomes bp princfpaf value of the horse is 


rses that have at some time been 


k @Then 


WITHOUT EFrEct for every 


then appl. Sloan's 
{ begins; 


heat some in an iron m and fill the crease around the With this treatment you will not be compelled to 
doctor for the — oo _ have sound feet - = r~ Pe 
AVICULAR, OB Corrin B Lamenzss. Cause.—An rom re of the hard ca 
; cont of the hoof; wrench of the allowing the feet to cs rm thet 


3 con! and 
8 in on a round stone and bruising the sole of the foot. There is no complaint that is so hard to locate 
for S who unschooled in horse, mi ms 





stiff. 
—In the first place the hoof must 
R gee rd pA away 
foot for halfan hour in as warm water 





morning soak the 


SLOANWS HOOF OINTMENT An for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicus 
lar, er Coffin-bone Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrush; and 
make and promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar. 
Watxzs & Tarion, Props., Chicago. By your address, they will send their Horse and Cattle Dector FRER, 
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THE DYING BODY. | 


SUPPLIED. WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. BADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE. BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 

‘whether it be 


Scrofala or ‘ Syphilitic, Hereditary 
: or Contagious, 
BE IT SHATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
_CORRDE TING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 


THE FLUIDS. 
Ch ronic Hheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell: 
acking Dry — ‘ough, , Cancerous Han Syphilit 
Gompiaints. Ble ing of the Lungs, D ia, Water 
rash, Tic sloreux, White relings, mors, Ul- 
cers, Skin. and Diseas 


ip seases, 
Female Compsotnte, Gout. 5 iy oro Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, ay 


rom 8, 
‘orms Of Skin Diseases PupHons. ever So. 
aees, Ring Worm, ‘it “7 : ipelas, Acne, 


ack its, Worms in the Cancers in the 
omb, and all weakening and 1 disc’ 
pen eats. of and all wasten of ine 


_ 4. person using it dither nd these forms 
of disease any. potent power to cure them - 
old by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 

R. 


R. R. : 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
1, CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PR 


WIL EVENT 

THE.SYSTEM A fous Dh 

EPIDEMICS AND D CoNtAGE te ee tT HAN 
HER OM EDIC 10 ATTEND- 





ONE 
OTH CINES Of 1 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S VS READ 18 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY Re ee 38 
ALLY ACCORDING DIRECHIONS PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CHASHS TO EXIST 





Ww. 
can be med with 
positive ass ing good in “all case 
mor perieniced: or rif seised with In- 


disco 

nza, Diphtheria, SoreThroat, Bad ‘bs, 

nee, & —— Cone, ietammatio a 
et ‘etital Ls 


Fever ang Ag ne wi 


t 

olera — or D conver, vor with Burns, Scalds, 
Bruise oF wish Birains Ora ‘ 

Epplication of RADWAY’S 

gure 9 you of the wares of SA eomplaints in a few 


Pwenty drops in half ey z aie will ina 
few jRogvents cure CRAMPS. | 3 UR STOM- 
ACH WS sick RADA er DIAR- 
RH@A, DYSENTERY. COLAO, WIN IN THE 
Bowes: anf all INTERN 8. 

Travelers eas igalpe Men hh @ bettle of Rad- 
way’s elief with them..A few drops in 
water will ran ‘sickness ins from change of 
water. It is better than Frené Brandy or Bitters as 

a stimulant. 

Sold by Druggists. Price niles witty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


he Stom- 
deh: a Pit, for’ Bowels, o eure oF al Haor mgers oF 0’ 
Diseases, Headach e, Constipation, Oostiveness, Indi- 
gestion. ‘Dyspepsia, “Biliousness, ‘Bilious Fever, In- 
— — he ola and 
of. the Internal Vienere. ‘arranted to effect a 
positive cure. * vegetable, containing no mer- 


of ‘the 
Consti ion {award Piles. sIiness of th ood 
isthe 1 id, Aci yaaa Fwd 
isgust ‘ood, Fulln on Mieisk in the 
Pit 0. othr “Swim amtiryey 6 Hi oy 
and fens Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, 


of P ag l Ri gr of the 

Pain } the Sid a, Chest, ta sasene, See dden Fluehes 
‘A. few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will trée the 

55 'bes from all the mormemed disordi Price 
25 Cents per Box. SOLD B Y DRUGGISTS 


. Bead “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Bend ‘Dneletter to WAY &.CO.,No. 
is. ped w fork. ray. worth —_ 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNLA: 00, 


550 BROADWAY. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY THE AMERI- 
IOAN INSTITUTE. mort 
EXTRACT FROM JUDGES’ REPORT. 


“ We consider the goods made by this Company to 
be.by farthe best made inthis country and, we be- 
lieve, in the world’ They are faultiess in constuction 
and finish.” 


iH. P. DecRaay. 





R. M. TAYLOR. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bower 65 Chrystie, and 180 and as how me Street N 
pena  ervees Fourth A Pregl. 
STILL vONTINOR TO KEEP THE LEGEST 8 ahem OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 





[October 15, 1874, 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc, 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


w and Original Designs for Fallof 1874, rity gut 
a Tor poten a For sale by all lea 
Salesroom 13 John Street, New wa 


WALLPAPERS! 


FOR A 


SINGLE ROOM OR ‘MORE |. 
MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE 


FACTORY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


206 West 29th St. 


, (Samples at American Institute.) 


fhe only Factory in the United States wnary 
such work is done. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHEAPEST 


in the market when power and durability 
are considered 


Simple in Con- 
“struction, Power- 
ful in Action, 


Have vei slit Friction, and Run 
in Ligh’ Winds. , Its regu- 
lation is ar and sure, yi not 
a - ter, aa | 


‘armer, Cheese Facto’ 
Dalry shouts b wala Teneo a Wind a 


ump water head 
aie 16ft. Mills for one corn 
ld Wind Millsfrom 

















diameter, ae anti-freezing 
Force Pumps, Pump p Heads and ‘linders, 
Drive Well Points warranted to keep out 
thesand. 
Senp For Crrcurar, 


EOLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 


MILK OF MAGNESIA, 


a certain and speedy cure for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN, and HEADACHES, 


eaused by sourness of the stomach. It is peculiarly 
adapted for children and females. For sale by all 
Druggists. j 

















MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH H Et» CHICAGO 





ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable . shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallen. ‘ 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

HON. JAS. NEGEEY, Pittsburgh, Pa:: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ A’verill”’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: ‘f'The ‘ Averill’, has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., 3 Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: ‘‘ The ‘ Averill Chemical’ proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. ¥,: “The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three 
years ago.” A 


eee 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 





What. are English Channel Shoes? 
Sewéd-shoes ha’ eonms Dent it 
sre tb mraves ee 2 FE : Amerfcann 
think inward ‘Sie Bg! lish ¥ h channel, 


caer anit : Saale oe 





residences in the country, with Sample Card of Col- 


ors, furnished free by dealers wengrapy, and by the 


AVERICL CHEMICAL PAINT .cD., 


32 Burling. (NGW IY ork) oF "192 Bast 
“gti Oreveln Spy) v0 «ral 





Of the Multitudes whose avocations restrict them toa sit. 
ting posture more than two-thirds suffer from Constipation, 
Do'they not know that an occasional resort to 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Sy would prevent all their misery? Its regulating properties are 
unparalleled. For sale by all dealers in medicines. 





CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers butane New York. 


‘TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF 
AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


ALL KINDS, 





and the “ Patent ‘Jeers »” or Celluloid Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by he 
Water, and are the most durable knives known. Always call forthe Trade Mark “‘ MERIDEN Cy. 
LERY COMPANY” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDEy 










‘To School Officers a and f Church Trustees: 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE (0., 
Manufacturers of thé Célebrated 


“MARVEL” 
184 and (86 State Street, Shenae Me 


SCHOOL DESKS, 











a3c%<en 
goka9 


















ASTRAL OIL, 


Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 


108 FULTON S¥., NEW YORK. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Makers of the 


FINEST CONFECTIONS, 


CHOCOLATE AND ) COCOA. 


Southwest Seen het lee SUM EA Seroen 








“Cones oar an 
A Bore fe fn fammation of Kid. 
BAROSMA Bete Bata traces | 


BUCH BACK. ACH, | 
“Livak ana | 











cha 
sma over ro gor count- 


dt a ist paren Me 
it and 
sie ae Saas ee | 


E. K. THOMPSON, 
and for sale by Titusvitie, Penn, 


: Price $1; 6. ‘Bottles ‘for $5. 


Asbestos Materials. 
ARR OREROT RSI TORRE 

Bstablished 185. Patentée je and Sole Mariufacturer 
LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 


benedt 














SRROORSUBRORS steer se ves, fot 


List of 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT! 


MILLER BROS’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as Jong as any paint in 
the yan 

Is prepared ready fot use in White and Black ani 
over one h different Colors. Is on over tea 
of which have been painted years and now 
oe eee an first put on. Warranted to Le. made 

hite d, Zine, 


of si — inseed Oil. 
The Cle veland Chemi taken the firs 
remium at the Ohio State Fair. oe State Fair, 
entu nati mrposition.£ Pou 
vania State Rid and at all the ity an 
Fairs where exhibited. 
of nt toe sample card of colors, which are sent free 


MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
t@™ Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 


PAINT. 


USE THE N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 

Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. We are the solé maa 
facturers and proprietors of J, 0. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to ay 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for. a 
diate use in America. Of course, all other patents 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with itinthé 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the Pf” 
prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample 
of colors. sia 

Bs ran wanted in every county in the Lif 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT C0, 
Office 43 Chambery’ 
Works 652 to 666 West 52d st., N. R. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


at food pa ion Telegraph Co.'s ted ti 
: paid while, p ot if 
great with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, ‘at U. 


ANY MAN OF SENGE 


whé wishes to’ save dollars will send for Free Price 


SCALE WORKS, 
THE JONES he 70%! nw 














A. PRINCE, & CO.. QEoA 
Cirthe Oi Oldest, ‘Largest, ant M mena 


pant poy obtain ccotained the ne ee Soe acer ional iy 


z 





Seek: & . 


~~ z 





<= zz 


TEE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. ‘21 ona 23 Rose Street,” 





oe Tt 
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W.H. Deana, 














